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THE PNEUMOCLIME 


ORIGINAL RESPIRATOR, 


Perfeeted \hy its Inventor, Mr. JEFFREYS, is.a climatic 
Restorative for the Delicate, of invaluable properties, which 
all sufferers who hope to restore .tone to their breath- 

assagesvand vigour to their system, with an early inde- 
pendenee of its aid, must.¢arry with them:at all repel both 
rvithin doors and without, ready at hand for instant applica- | 
tion, to-prevent.or arrest the (first symptoms of irritation ; 


or ‘for more continuous age when ibaap suffering ‘from | 
cough or short breathing. neglecting such an early | 

and therough paainemees ‘ott invigorating Restorative | 
in its different forms and powers, or by substituting ier ; 
it any of the déceptive imitations borrowing the name — 

“ Respirator,” and dear at any price, multitudes pass on, | 
‘aetiaaaly and heedlessly, into Cmis and fatal disease. 4 


THE HIMALENE, 


THIS. SCIENTIFIC MUFFLER, 


Free from all muffling, and perfectly protecting, is a 
climatic safeguard for the healthy, invented by a well- 
known Physiologist for preserving health and promoting 
longevity, so rare even amongst the vigorous; every 
person being, sgoner or later, caught by those chills or 
colds in -the skin or breath-passages which greatly aid the 
pre-disposing causes of disease in the organs. of breath- | 


ing or of digestion in taking an eatly and fatal effect ; 
but which chills may be at once dissipated or prevented 
by the HIMALENE, worn for the purpose like a muffler, 
and not distinguishable from one, or kept in the pocket 
throughout the winter months for instant application 
when a chill is felt—a measure no prudent person will 
neglect. 


THE PNEUMOCLIME 


Is procurable from the Chemists and Instrument-makers’ 
through Drapers, Outfitters, and Hairdressers. 


Principal Office (temporary), 54, Osborne Terrace, Olapham Road, London, &. 


Agents in all Towns; and THE HIMALENE 
8. TUCK, Manager. 


The moderate prices of these beautiful manufactures—ranging from 8s. to 16s., with a common quality for the 


working classes at 5s.—are merely nominal when measured by the suffering relieved, the life prolonged, and the heavy 


expenses avoided through their instrumentality. 
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OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 
The original invention, established 1821, for marking CRESTS, 
NAMES, INITIALS, upon household Iinen, wearing apparel, &e, 
“N.B. —Owing to the great repute in which this Ink is held by families, 
outfitters, &c., inferior imitations are often sold to the public, which do 
not possess any of its celebrated qualities. Purchasers should therefore 
be careful to observe the address on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE 
STREET WITHIN, E.C., without which the Ink is not genuine. Sold 
by all respectable ‘chemists, stationers, &c., in the United Kingdom, 

price 1s. per bottle; no 6d. size ever made. 
NOTICE.—REMOVED from 28, Long Lane (where it has’ been 

established nearly half a century) to 

10, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. [18 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
Ironmongery & Furnishing 


WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D. 1700. 
NORTH LONDON 
Working Classes’ Exbibrtion, 


For Deseription and interesting Particulars of the abore, with 
ILLUSTRATIONS, see 


CASSELU’S FAMILY PAPER, 


Price One Penny, Weekly ; Monthly, Fivepence and Sixpence. 
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CURE OF HOARSENESS AND COUGH BY 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


“7, Alicia Street, Soulcoats, Hull.—Having been cured of a most 
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deprived me of the use ¢f my voice—I scarcely know how to express my 
gratitude for the Lak ig and sudden changé they have wrought upon 
me. J. Mrmett.”’ Dr, Loceck’s Wafe™ giye instant relief of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all dis«rders of the: breath aud langs, Trey 
‘| have a pleasant. taste. Price Is, 14d. and 28. 9d, per Box. Sold by ail 
Droggists. Beware of counterfeits. 


DR. LOCOCK’S POWDERS 


For all the disorders of children, from. b'rth to twelve-years of a 

full directions for use, and rales: ‘tor the. management. and diet | 
i}from their birth, may be had of.all Druggists at 1s. 1}d., -28. 
4s. 6d. per Packet. 
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PREFACE. 


In presenting our Readers with the First Volume of our New Illustrated 
Series of Tue Quiver, we feel that there is no occasion for any lengthened 
prefatory remarks.. The object we set before us in commencing this Series 
was to provide our readers with interesting and instructive matter suited 
for all ages and classes. “Social, Intellectual, and Religious Progress” 
was our motto, and to that we have endeavoured consistently to adhere. 
There is, however, some fear that the tendency of the present age is 
to make an indefinable combination of social and intellectual progress 
act as a substitute for earnest evangelical religion, Amongst the 
readers of periodical literature such opinions are insidiously gaining 
ground ; and to these the old style of religious literature was not, we 
think, a sufficiently attractive and forcible antidote. To supply this 


defect in evangelical religious literature has been our aim. We have 


endeavoured to treat religion as a matter of the intellect as well as of the 
affections. We believe that social and intellectual progress are only 
valuable so far as they conduce to the advancement of religion amongst 
the people at large, and in the heart of every individual. The “ Depart- 
ment for Young People” has received ‘our especial care and attention, for 
we remember that if a child be trained up “in the way he should go, 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” Upon these principles we 
have endeavoured to act, and that our efforts in this direction have been 
appreciated, and attended with the best results, is evidenced on all sides, 


by the encomiums_of individuals as well as of the press. 











THE -GCEUEVER 


NEW SERIES. 


LONDON, AND ITS LABOURS OF LOVE. 
No. .—THE EARLSWOOD ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. 


True charity, a plant divinely nursed, and good deeds of pious citizens of tho Puritan 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, stamp; and ono of them, like Christ’s Church 

Thrives against hope, and in the rudest scene Hospital, brings up before us the nascent reforma- 

Storms but enliven 1ts unfading green ; ti f the sixteenth cuny d the fragile f 

Exuberant as the shadow it supplies ee See COS Caeeeey; oe 6 Iragie hguro 

Its growth on earth, its fruit beyond the skies. of hy good King Edward VI., who perished in his 
early prime. 

. HEN William Cowper thus, in the Werscthelai, it is of the nineteenth century, the 
last century, sang the praises of | present age—of the England of the last sixty years, 
charity, England was not undis- | visited largely by the special and quickening 
tinguished among the nations of | showers of the Divine Spirit, and brought nearer to 
Christendom for some enterprises | Christ, the source and centre of all that is lovely, 
of genuine philanthropy. Nor | good, self-sacrificing, and generous—that we can 

was England’s metropolis, at that period, a stranger | emphatically say, as has been recently said, ‘‘ On 
to benedaaes efforts to provide for the helpless, and | her head there rest many crowns, but the fairest 
succour the erring or the perishing. Who that has | and the brightest is that of charity! Her power in 
looked upon the statue of the man who eyoked that | arms, her skill in arts, her discoyeries in science, 





THE EARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 

generous response from royalty itself, and from the | her boundless commerce and dominion, do neither 
world of fashion and the great middle class, which | distinguish nor glorify her so much as her beneyo- 
resulted in the building of the Foundling Hospital; | lent institutions. They would seem to be, like our 
or who that in its library has seen the ‘‘ score” of | oaks and our elms, indigenous to our land. They 
the noblest oratorio of Handel, all prompted and | are not the creatures of the State, but the nurs- 
suggested to him by the claims of that Siistinble | lings of the people; and well have they been 
institution ; or who that remembers George Whit- | fostered.” é 

field’s successful appeals for orphans, in con-| And as to the extent of such efforts, well has it 
nection with his marvellous career as the great | been added :—‘‘ Every form of evil by which 
preacher, both in England and America, will say | humanit suffers hasbeen searched out, and in- 
that our country was dead to the claims of suffer- | genuity has been taxed to devise methods of — 
ing and sorrow? Other proofs that it was not so | or of mitigation. Defects of the eye, the ear, the 
are in existence. The metropolitan charities are not | tongue, the foot, have separate and skilful atten-~ 
all of recent origin; many of them recall the ngmes--tian ; the maimed, the sick, and the insane aro 
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supplied with a house of refuge, and soothed by the 
kindliness of charity; and, as might be expected 
where the voice of religion is heard, the widow and 
fatherless haye been so earnestly regarded, that 
their affliction and their mourning are turned into 
joy and praise.” ‘ 

Of institutions like these, and of others not hinted 
at here, we propose to embody, in a series of papers, 
facts, authentic and interesting, all illustrative of 
the reality, power, and influence of heayen-born 
charity in and around London—the facts published 
and the statements made being in a large measure 
ascertained by personal observation and inquiry. 
Our object is not only to inform, but to stimulate to 
action; to multiply and increase throughout the 
land that noble band of male and female workers 
who spend and are spent for others; who deny 
themselves luxuries, and sometimes necessaries, 
too, that others may not perish of hunger; who 
carry with them to the haunts of vice and crime 
the Book and the Story, which, read or told by 
loving lips, pacifies and saves ; who stoop, in order to 
conquer for Christ the worst and vilest; who ‘‘com- 
pare and collate” all the various forms of ill that 
afflict humanity in order to relieve it; who are eyes 
to the blind, feet to the lame, protectors of the poor, 
the parents to desolate orphanage, and who make 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. We begin with 


THE ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AT EARLSWOOD. 


WE shall endeavour briefly and yet clearly to tell 
what is being done physically to relieve and heal, 
intellectually to elevate and ennoble, spiritually to 


enlighten and to save, a class long neglected, long | 
despaired of—a class emphatically forlorn, but for | 
whose rescue the Lord of life and glory has in our | 


days raised up succourers and helpers. 

As our facts are cheery, so are our mottoes also. 
Our first indicates how it is not ‘‘the will of their 
Father” that these little imbeciles should for ever 
remain in mental darkness— 

«< "Tis not decreed the idiot born 
Should a poor idiot die.” 
Our second motto bears on the power of love to be- 
get love and gratitude in the heart of the sufferer, 
relieved and comforted— 
*€ Use him fairly, he will prove 

How the sifsple heart can love j 

He will with infant glee 
likes to see ; 

Gentle speech, or kindness done, 

Truly binds the witless one |” 

These are the words of a sweet song, which 
has, in successive years, broken forth joyously, at 
the anniversary /éte of the asylum at Earlswood. 

‘« arlswood! where is it?” asks a reader; ‘‘in 
the northern counties, or in Scotland, or in the 
colonies?” We reply, ‘‘ In the county of Surrey.” 
Other readers will identify the spot when we re- 
mind them of their summer trip to Ramsgate or 
Dover, or their winter or spring visit to Tunbridge 
Wells. You were swept out of London Brid, 
station, and stayed not till the train reached Red- 
hill. Near at hand, to the east, as you moved on 
once more, came in sight, one after the other, two 
buildings, the first, the Reformatory for Boys, a 
branch and modern development of the Philan- 
thropic Society, established by good men in South 
London in the last cen Over this reformatory 


To the form 


presided for years one who may be well called its 
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father and founder, the Rev. Sydney Turner, now 
the Government Inspector of Reformatory Schools 
in Great Britain— the right man in the right 
place.” By-and-by, dear reader, we hope not 
only to tell you about the Redhill Reformatory, 
but to take you with us to it on a personal visit. 
But tho train is dashing on; and so look yonder! 
Here, on a lofty and commanding plateau, 1s ‘‘ The 
Asylum for Idiots,” all aglow with the warm light 
of the early summer sun, which pours a flood-tide 
of splendour over its Gothic battlements and 
towers, and sheds its radiance not only on garden, 
lawn, foliage, and farm, playground and gym- 
nasium, but on and into the long corridors, the 
school-room, workshop, and the dormitories, re- 
vealing the sunny faces of those who were shrouded 
in mental and moral gloom, apparently impene- 
trable, but who now, from the loving ingenuity of 
the methods adopted, cause Earlswood—as once 
a servant in the establishment emphatically said—to 
be to them, indeed and in truth, ‘‘a happy home.” 
Abundant proof of this will come out in the sequel. 
Man is survived by the buildings he erects as 
well as by the trees he plants, and the gardens, 
the fruitful fields, and the rich pastures which he 
has redeemed from the desert waste. They perish 
not with him. And'so it is with the philanthropist. 
And while it is sadly true that ‘‘ the evil that men do 
lives after them,” and also that ‘‘ the good is oft 
interred with their bones,” yet the “oft” is not 
the “always.” By that noble building at Redhill, 
erected under his eye, its noble uses and ends for 
months ever before him—this (with other asylums 
for the fatherless and orphan, the story of which 
we shall tell ere long) embalms and preserves, 
fresh and fragrant, the memory, and perpetuates 
the life-work of that great and good man, Dr. 
Andrew Reed, ‘‘ the Hercules of Philanthropy.” 
Did you ever see him? It was once our good 
fortune to do so. It was one day, at about the 
hour of noon, in Cornhill. Amid the motley 
crowd, his face directed towards the Bank and 
Mansion House, and steering direct for the office of 
the Asylum for Idiots in the Poultry, came on- 
ward the stalwart form of Andrew Reed. His hat 
was perched on the back of a massive head, as if 
too small to cover that broad forehead. He seemed 
not to heed the jostling throng; his look was abstract 
and dreamy; stich-as was that of Chalmers when 
, OF ing in a crowd— 

“ His eyo is with his hear}, and that is far away "— 


at Reedham Asylum, and its ‘‘fatherless children,” 
all adopted by himself; or else at Redhill, among 
the poor idiots. We are glad to think we have 
actually seen and realised the noble form and noble 
— of this prince among men. 

t. Reed was led, in God’s providence, to sock 
out and bless the idiot, not first, but almost last, 
among the objects of his pity and toil. His very 
latest scheme was the Hospital for Incurables; but 
his last but one was the Asylum for Idiots. In 1846, 
after the successful establishment of three orphan 
institutions, Dr. Reed exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I will go 
to the lowest!” Personally, he shrank from de- 
formity and infirmity: in itself, an idiot child, 
with its lamentable aspect, was to him a loath- 
some object. But taste was made to bow before the 
demands of duty ; and within sight of that Cross to 
whose foot he hoped to lead one and another of these 
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LONDON, AND ITS 





now agin souls ——these enwrapped, beclouded 
minds, he clung to his first resolye, and, like all 
else that he did, the execution was thorough. 
There was no English model—no exemplar which 
ho might copy, and on which he mightimprove. But 
foreign countries had institutions for this suffering 
class; and having visited them, he returned home. 
Ho inspired others with kindred zeal and hopefulness, 
at a first meeting, held in July, 1847. Once again 
he appealed to old and new friends for funds; by 
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LABOURS OF LOVE. 


| Attracted one day by the cries of a boy, he found the 
| poor fellow crying piteously over a dead bird discovered in 
the garden. The child had never before been known to 
show any emotion; but this was a favourite robin; and 
now that his feathered companion did not pick up the 
| scattered crumbs, he understood that it was dead, and his 
grief was inconsolable. 
Dr. Reed noted the fact as furnishing him with a new 
thought. On reaching home, he put the case to his own 
| grandchildren, whose pigeon-house, with all its inmates, 
was at once offered, and the next day transferred from 
| Hackney to Highgate, where he was himself present to 























THE IDIOT SHIPBUILDER. 


letters and by personal visits he knocked loudly at 
thedoor of many hearts: and he appealed not in vain. 

Ere long a house. was erected and opened on 
Highgate Hill, and here the first inmates were 
received, in April, 1848. Being a novel enterprise, 
and everything, as it were, to be done, it may well 
be conceived what anxiety and labour were thrown 
upon the founder; but, bating nota jot of heart and 
hope, he went right onward. Providence smiled on 
him, and opened his way. Let his biographers give 
us one illustration of this :— 


introduce the favourite birds to their few and overjoyed 
friends. In course of time, other birds and animals were 
added ; and with the new life thus brought into the esta- 
blishment, the sentiment of love was enkindled in many a 
poor, brooding, morbid, and unlovely spirit. 


In 1850, two years after, larger accémmodation 
being urgently required, by an afrangement with 
Sir Morton Peto, Mssex Hall at Colchester (a con- 
spicuous building very near the railway station), 
received the children of the Home at Highgate, 
and many more besides. 
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This building was not intended to be aught but a 
temporary asylum. The site at Earlswood was 
secured. To be near it, Dr. Reed purchased an 
adjacent property for himself, which has now, after 
his death, by an arrangement with his family, be- 
come part of the asylum grounds at EHarlswood. 

The foundation-stone of the noble building was 
laid by Prince Albert in June, 1853, and the 
reception of idiot pupils began in 1855. The 
large-hearted Reed might have given up Essex 
Hall; but he said, not only in his heart, but to 
others, ‘‘ There is room for it also;” and through 
his influence and exertions it is now esta- 
blished and supported on a local footing, under the 
name of ‘‘ The Eastern Counties Asylum for Idiots.” 

The means employed and the success already 
achieved remain to be described, in part, in another 

aper. Meanwhile, let us lay to heart once more 
that Christian love was the prompter to this en- 
terprise, and Christian love still feeds the lamp 
which it enkindled. Bodily health has been im- 
proved ; physical enjoyment exchanged for chronic 

ain or moody lassitude; hidden tastes and likings 
Ove been educed for music, for trades and handi- 
crafts, together with the sense of the ludicrous, and 
a talent for wit and humour; while delight in 
flowers, in foliage, in gardening and farm culture, 
and strong affection for birds and animals, adds 
largely to enjoyment. With but few exceptions, 
all who have been in the asylum have been men- 
tally and physically improvez. So knew and felt 





that mother who came one day to Harlswood, an¢ 
asked for her child. The child was brought. ‘‘ This 
is not my child.” She looks again; the tears flow 
fast. It was, indeed, her own dear boy. What a re- 
surrection of buried thought, crushed down by that 
deformed and morbid organisation! It is as life 
from the dead. But ‘‘ Excelsior”—higher, heayen- 
ward—was and is the supreme aim of the founders 
and managers of Earlswood Asylum. In that mis- 
shapen form lurks a deathless spirit—a ‘‘ soul im- 
mortal as its Sire,” which ‘never dies.” ‘I 
remember,” said Reed, on his dying bed, “the 
little fellow that said, ‘I love God.’ Nothing that 
loves him shall perish. No, they shall not die; I 
shall meet them soon in heaven. Amen.” He had 
been once asked, ‘‘ Haye idiots souls?” Here was 
his seply. Others, too, there have been who, in 
their last hours, clearly manifested that the germ 
of eternal life was in them. ‘‘In whom do you 
trust?” is asked dying boy, as he lay calm and 
happy. ‘‘My Saviour.” ‘‘ What did he do for 
your” ‘Died for me.” ‘Why did he die for 
you?” ‘For my sins, that I might go to heaven.” 
And so the spirit of the idiot boy passed into the 
light of cloudless, endless day. 

In our illustration we give a very remarkable 
instance of the mechanical skill which may be 
developed by training. One of the idiots spent 
seven years in the construction of the ship we Seca 
represented, and displays it with just pride tc 
visitors. (To be continued.) 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THF REY. W. HOUGHTON. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


OLY Scriprvre contains many allu- 
sions to different kinds of animals 
and plants, and some of its most 
beautiful metaphors are drawn 
from the varied .products of the 
earth. The mind of the ancient 
Hebrew loved to dwell on the good- 
ness and power of Almighty God 
as manifested in his works. Where 
else shall we find such expressions 

of piety, and such genuine appreciation of the 
love of the Creator, as we see exhibited in some of 
the Psalms of David and other holy men of 
old? The glorious heavens above, with the ever- 
changing clouds; the fruitful earth that brings 
forth grass and trees; the barren and dry land, 
the abode of the wild ass—one of the swiftest 
of God’s creatures, that quenches his thirst 
in the scanty waters of the plains; the hills, 
where the wild goats find a refuge; rivers and 
valleys, ‘‘ fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and 
all cattle, creeping things and flying fowl ”’—all 
were regarded by the God-loving Jew as evidences 
of the wisdom and mercy of the Maker of all 
things. True it isthat the Hebrew of old time was 
not learned in the wonders of nature; he was un- 
acquainted with the laws which govern the motions 
of the heavenly bodies; he knew nothing of the 
composition of water, and the complex phenomena 
of organic life; yet he wisely inferred the presence 





of an all-gracious and powerful Designer from what 
he did understand and contemplate; and his pious 
thoughts found expression in the beautiful language 
of the 104th Psalm, ‘*O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
alestine was just the land te awaken in the 
mind of any contemplative man an interest in 
the glories of nature, so varied is it, not only 
in its  repecon aspects, but also in its animal and 
vegetable products. ‘‘ Palestine,” it has been re- 
marked, ‘‘ presents on a small scale an epitome of 
the sobaenl features of all regions—mountainous 
and desert, northern and tropical, maritime and 
inland, pastoral, arable, and volcanic. In no 
other district, not even on the southern slopes of 
the Himalaya, are the typical fauna of so many 
distinct regions and zones brought into such close 
juxtaposition. The bear of the snowy heights of 
banon, and the gazelle of the desert, may be 
hunted within two days’ journey of each other; 
sometimes even the ostrich approaches the southern 
borders of the land; the wolf of the north, and the 
leopard of the tropics, howl within hearing of the 
same biyouac; while the falcons, the linnets, and 
buntings recall the familiar inhabitants of our 
English fields; the sparkling little sun-bird 
Cinnyris osea) and the grackle of the glen 
Amydrus Tristramii), introduce us at once to the 
most brilliant types of the bird life of Asia and 
South Africa.” Nor, perhaps, is the flora of 
Palestine less varied than its fauna. We see 
growing in the same land the cedars of the snowy 
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ravines of the Lebanon, and the tropical Salvadora 
Persica of the yalley of Engedi. Oaks, willows, 
alders, ashes, plum-trees, pear-trees, and hawthorn- 
bushes bring back to the mind of the traveller old 
and well-remembered spots of his home in England; 
while, on the other hand, the stately palm-tree, the 
dark-green foliage, crimson flowers, and fruit of 
the pomegranate, the orange, the styrax, the pista- 
chio, and the banana, with numerous tall tropieal 
grasses, remind him he is in a southern land. 

Again, we find in the Bible numerous allusions 
to the plants and animals of Egypt and the penin- 
sula of Sinai: the cooling fruits, such as the 
melons and cucumbers of the land of their bondage, 
were long remembered with regret by the thirst- 
ing multitudes in the deserts of Arabia. The 
reeds so abundant in Egypt, amongst which may 
especially be mentioned the celebrated papyrus, are 
often the subject of illustration. The fierce croco- 
dile of the Nile, with the huge hippopotamus, are 
described in language of sublime poetry. 

When, then, we consider the great variety of the 
animal and vegetable products of the countries with 
which the ancient Jews were familiar, together 
with various imported substances which, in the 
time of the monarchy, the fieets of Solomon intro- 
duced to the notice of the Hebrew people, we shall 
not be rised to find that the Scriptures abound 
with allusions to the natural products of the earth. 

In the series of articles which I intend offering 
to the reader on the interesting subject of the 
“Animals and Plants ef the Bible,” I may mention 
that my chief object in treating of the various sub- 
jects will be to select such particular points in their 
natural history as shall serve to explain and illus- 
trate the Biblical allusions; but, while I hope to 
bring these points more prominently forward, it 
will be my endeayour, at the same time, not to 
pass over without some slight notice other matters 
of especial interest. 


“THY WILL, NOT 


Ox! not when we are weary; 
Ok! not when we are sad ; 
Oh! not when we are downcast, 
May that sweet rest be had; 
But when the Lord sees best, 
When Jesus bids us come; 
Then shall we find our perfect rest— 
Then shall we be at home, 


Not when our earthly trial 
Seems more than we can bear; 
Not when our heart is fainting 
In unbelieving fear : 
Not then—oh, no, not then! 
Times are not ordered. thus ; 
A wisdom far beyond our ken 
Is planning all for us, 


Not when our heart is sickening 
With hope so long deferred ; 
Oh! not in that sad hour 
May our request be heard: 
For could we go before 
He summons us to bliss, 
The blessings he hath here in store 
We should too surely miss, 








And, first of all, the reader will bear in mind 
that it is sometimes quite impossible to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion with regard to the identi- 
fication of an animal or plant represented by its 
particular Hebrew word. There are some names 
of animals of which mention is made bute once, 
perhaps, in the Bible, and then only without the 
existence of a single clue to the discovery of its 
meaning. Of these uncertain names I do*not 
intend to take any notice.* It is my intention to 
bring before the reader the principal and most in- 
teresting animals or plants mentioned in the Sacred 
Volume, and I would here recommend that par- 
ticular attention be _ to the marginal readings, 
because very often the interpretation of the margin 
represents the opinion of the translators of our 
authorised version better than the reading of the 
text, the translators being desirous to alter as little 
as greg the text renderings of the earlier 
Bishops’ Bible (1568): hence they placed their 
conjectures in the margin. On the subject of these 
uncertain names the translators say— 

There be many rare names of cértain birds, beasts, and 
precious stones, &c., concerning which the Hebrews them- 
selves are so divided amongst themselves in judgment, that 
they may seem to have defined this or that, rather because 
they would sey something, than because they were sure 
of that which they said. Now, in suchacase doth nota 
margin do well to admonish the reader to seek further ? + 

As an instance of this mode of translation, we 
may notice two remarkable cases, namely, that of 
Leviathan and Behemoth, where the original 
Hebrew words are retained by our translators in 
the text, while their own conjectures are placed in 
the margin. I purpose to write of these two ani- 
mals in early numbers of THE QUIVER, treating of 
them in the order in which they are named above. 

* They occur chiefly in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv., in the lists of 
animals which were forbidden as food by the Mosaic law. 


¢ See the Translators’ Preface to the Reader, seldom or ever 
printed in modern Bibles, 


MINE, BE DONE,” 


We may not be impatient— 
We may not long to go; 
For he hath labour for us 
That we must do below: 
A fight that must be fought, 
A course that must be run ; 
To bring aim captive every thought 
F’er he will say, “ Well done!” 


We need not faint or tire 
At the trials of a day; 
We have his great example 
To cheer us on our way. 
And oh! ’twill not be long; 
The victory will be'won ; 
Tn our great Captain we are strong— 
The fight will soon be done. 


We need not look before us, 
At the troubles that may come; 
It may be, ere they reach us, 
We shal! be safe at home. 
But still it matters not, 
Our Father knoweth best ; 
Our troubles soon will be forzo4 
Aad we shall rest—shall rest } 


. 
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WHAT DOES THE WORLD OWE TO THE BIBLE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JOHN SULLIVAN,” 


HIS is a question which, if pro- 
Sy se, yo PONY Ie 
é > if 2 Would occupy volumes; hence, 
LENG / YZ to treat of it in a couple of 
feel fi %\ _ pages requires the utmost, de- 
=< Y ee of condensation. Two 
SS 4 ranches of the inquiry natu- 
x rally present themselves to the 

Z a mind. The first, What the 
world was before it knew anything of the Bible? 
The second, What the world now is where the Bible 
isunknown? So, if we were speaking of the sun, 
and its value, we might treat the question posi- 
tively, and show what the sun does for us; or we 
might treat it negatively, by observing how the 
world fares when the sun is not seen. the pre- 
sent case, the negative argument will be the sim- 
plest, aad will require the smallest amount of space. 

I. What, then, was the condition of the world 
before, through the mission of the apostles, Chris- 
tianity and the Old and New Testaments were 
offered to the whole human race P 

It is described in Scripture, in various places, as 
a state of darkness; and the glory of Christianity 
is, that it brought light into the midst of all this 
gloom. ‘Darkness shall cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people,” when ‘‘ the Lord,” as 
the sun, ‘shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall 
be seen upon thee” (Isa. lx. 2). ‘‘ The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light: they 
that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 
them hath the light shined” (Isa. ix. 2). ‘* God,” 
says St. Peter, ‘‘ hath called you out of darkness 
into his marvellous light ” (1 Pet. ii. 9). 

Now ‘‘ the works of darkness” are well known. 
It is in the hours of gloom that the plunderer, the 
ravisher, the murderer, seeks his victim, roaming, 
like the beasts of prey, under cover of the night. 
And the whole state of the world before the rise of 
Christianity was one night of gloom. ‘‘ Darkness 
covered the earth.” Lust and cruelty were the 
presiding deities of the scene. "We may not, with 
any regard to decency, treat with explicitness of 
these horrors; for, as St, Paul reminds us, ‘it is 
a shame even to speak of such things” (Eph. v. 
12); but it is needful, if we would do justice to 
the subject, to point, in general terms, to the 
leading features of heathenism. Of these two 
characteristics, lust and cruelty, we will say a few 
words, describing each apart. 

Lust, and that of the most abominable character, 
was taught in the religions of paganism. Thus 
Aristotle recommends, gravely, that ‘‘ the statues 
and paintings of the gods should exhibit no in- 
decent scenes, except in the temples of those deities 
who preside over sensuality.”* And Seneca, 
speaking of the character of their prayers, says, 
‘What a man ought not even to hear, they do not 
blush to describe to the gods.” Their religious 
ceremonies chiefly consisted of abominable rites. 
Herodotus, in his second book, and in other places; 
Plutarch, and various other writers, Greek and 


* “ Politica,” vii., 17, 


dj 
v) 





Roman, bear witness.to this fact. Their worship 
was suited to the divinities they honoured. There 
is not a single odious yice for which the Canaanites 
were doomed to extirpation, which is not common 
in the histories of the greatest men of Greece and 
Rome. Can we find a higher model in all pagan 
antiquity than ay in Plato’s dream of a ‘‘ Re- 
public,” where all, he proposes, shall be regulated 
on the highest and noblest principles of philosophy 
and philosophic religion ? Vet what do we find in 
that far-famed sketch of superhuman virtue and 
happiness, but a proposal that men and women 
shall be reared as beasts are reared, so that ‘‘no 
child shall know his father, nor any father his 
son,” and in which all lus or unpromising 
children shall be destroyed? Such is the fancy 
picture of a commonwealth, ruled by philosophy, 
which Plato has left us, and which establishes, in 
the amplest manner, the apostle’s charge against 
the greatest men that paganism can boast, that 
‘ profeesing themselyes to be wise, they became 
ools,’ 

But we must stop. It is impossible, in decent 
English society, even to name the enormities which 
were common among the sages and yt igor of 
paganism, <A recent writer has truly said, ‘‘No 
one dares picture to himself, or to realise in his 
mind’s eye, the awful state of common social life in 
the glorious periods of Greece and Rome. No one 
ever dares try to do so. The first chapter of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is the nearest 
approach to such knowledge that can be endured.”* 

e turn to the other feature of the case—that 
cruelty, that hardness of heart, which everywhere 
revailed. ‘‘ Cruelty was as rampant as sensuality. 
lavery was universal, and the power of life and 
death was no idle prerogative in the hands of 
masters who could gloat for days together over the 
dying agonies of the gladiators.” 

These combats of the amphitheatre were the 
delight, not only of the multitude, but of the 

olished and educated gentlemen—yes, and of the 
uxurious ladies of great Rome! Lipsius reckons 
that these sports of blood cost from 20,000 to 
30,000 lives per month; all sacrificed to ‘“‘make 
sport!” “What wonder, then, that in a population 
consisting largely of slaves (one senator, in the 
time of Augustus, owning 4,116), we hear of one 
great man ordering a slave to be killed for a little 
remissness in waiting at table? and of another, a 
friend of the emperor’s, throwing slaves alive into 
a pond to feed his lampreys! A modern poet has 
reminded us that— 

** Slaves, to be lashed and tortured, or resold ; 

Or maimed or murdered for a fine of gold ; 
Helots degraded, scarce esteemed as man, 
Having no rights, for ever under ban,— 


Were half the world when ancient Homer sung, 
And wit and wisdom flowed from Plato’s tongue.” f 


Nor were children deemed of much more account 
than slaves. Lycurgus, Plato, and Aristotle, all 


* Thring’s “ Education and School,” pp. 74, 7B. 
t Mackay’s “Hope of the Worla” ‘ 
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favour the destruction of unpromising infants, or 
of those likely to prove ‘“‘surplus.” And, when 
allowed to live (as Gibbon reminds us), “ in his 
father’s house the son was a mere thing, con- 
founded by the laws with the movables, cattle, 
and slayes, whom the capricious owner might 
alienate or destroy, without being responsible to 
any earthly tribunal.” Infanticide was often 
authorised Ly law. ‘‘ The es rage of children,” 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ was the stubborn and prevailing 
vice of antiquity.” 

From this to human sacrifices the step was but 
a short one. The Thessalians and Lacedemonians 
yearly offered these. Old Rome used, at an early 

eriod, to sacrifice annually thirty men. Livy and 

lutarch mention similar facts; and in the rival 
republic of Carthage the victims were reckoned by 
hundreds. Egypt, Persia, and many other coun- 
tries, practised the same crime. 

Nor, even after such men as Socrates and Plato, 
Cicero and Seneca, had appeared, was there any 
sign of improvement. On the contrary, despair 
seemed to settle down on the minds of the most 
thoughtful men, ‘Thus Pliny remarked, that 
‘nothing was to be found so miserable, yet so 
proud, as man.” Tacitus thought that the end of 
the world must be near, ‘‘ such was the corrupt 
state of mankind.” But Seneca, with moro feeling, 
says, “All is replete with crime, and vice every- 
where abounds. ‘The confusion becomes more 
desperate; shame is wearing out; veneration for 
what is pure and good is unknown; every one 
yields to lust. Vice no longer hides its head, but 
stalks along in public; depravity has so far 
advanced, that innocence becomes a thing un- 
known.” In was in Seneca’s time that we might 
have seen the great Coliseum, thronged with tens 
of thousands of the noblest of the men and women 
of earth’s mightiest city gathered together to enjoy 
the sight of men and beasts tearing and manglin 
each other. There we might have beheld delicate 
and high-bred ladies, nurtured in luxury, making 
it their choicest amusement to see an aged bishop, 
like Ignatius, torn to pieces by the lions; or to 
behold women, as well-born and fair as them- 
selyes, devoured, almost while living, by the 
hungry beasts! It was then, too, in the noontide 
of Rome’s power, that we might have walked by 
Tiber’s side, during some summer’s evening, while 
throngs of nobles and noble ladies paraded through 
the palace gardens, chatting and laughing over the 
gossip of the day, while at every corner blazed 
a human torch—a poor Christian, tied to a stake, 
by the emperor’s orders, smeared with pitch, and 
set up to Gare alive—as a light to the saunter- 
ing crowd! Ever and anon, too, we might stop to 
witness the mimic chase of some detected follower 
of Christ, who, wrapped in a deerskin, had been 
turned out to be torn to death by savage and 
hungry hounds. These were the amusements, the 
luxuries, of imperial Rome; and their greatest 
historian can calmly describe them without any 
apparent consciousness of wrong. But ‘‘ the main 
current of life, in the noblest days of polished 
Greece and Rome, was cruelty and lust, corrupt 
and mean.” * 

Il. We 
Greece an 


from the classic days and scenes of 
Rome to the condition of barbarous or 
semi-ciyilised paganism, both in bygone times and 
* Thring, pe 80, 








in the present day. And here the like story awaits 
us on every side. Still, it is lust and cruelty, where- 
soever we turn. 

In former days the testimony of all extant 
geographers agrees, that licentious as were the 
habits and manners of Greece or Rome, they 
were equalled in wickedness and in 
coarseness by the customs of the barbarians. In 
modern times human nature remains the same. In 
semi-civilised India or China the religion of the 
og is one mass of obscenity. Their temples are 

led with sculptured representations of filthy and 
horrid crimes. Ina single city, Pekin, 9,000 mur- 
dered infants have been collected from the kénnels 
of the streets in a single year. Or, if we turn from 
these to simple barbarism, we find, in the islands 
of Polynesia, or in Madagascar, one all-pervading 
atmosphere of lasciviousness, which often corrupts 
and destroys whole nations. 

Cruelty everywhere goes hand-in-hand with lust. 
In Mexico, before Europeans found their way 
thither, the blood of human victims flowed in 
torrents. No author computes the annual sacrifices 
at less than 20,000; and on one grand temple-dedi- 
cation, in 1486, as many as 70,000 human beings 
were slaughtered. In smaller degrees, the same 

ractice prevailed everywhere. Under the Druids, 

uman victims were sacrificed in Britain and in 
Gaul. The Danes, the Scandinavians, the Slayo- 
nians, all followed the same custom. Among the 
Hindoos, between 1815 and 1824, as many as 5,997 
widows were burnt alive in the single province of 
Bengal. In Africa, a single king of Ashanteo 
directed the slaughter of 6,000 slaves at his funeral | 
while in Dahomey human blood is almost constantly 
flowing. In China, during the last ten years, the 
slaughter of prisoners taken in war has been almost 
beyond computation. On some occasions large 
ponds of human blood have been seen. 

If we are asked, then, what the Bible has done 
for man, our first reply must be to point to this 
cage state of things, and to remark, that the 
ight of heayen, shining through the pages of God’s 

ord, has, wherever it has engteatel, scattered 
this fearful darkness. Together with lust and 
cruelty, there always dwelt, and still dwell, all the 
lesser vices of falsehood, dishonesty, envy, hatred, 
and their kindred evils. The morals of the Bible, 
wherever received, at once operate to check, extir- 
pate, and destroy these sins. Pagan legislation, at 
its best, leaves morality almost disregarded. Chris- 
tian legislation, even in its most imperfect aspect, 
protects human life and female chastity, and de- 
mands truth, and honesty, and faithfulness. 

But it may be remarked, and with truth, that 
Christendom itself is defiled with many immorali- 
ties, and that licentiousness and cruelty are by no 
means banished from the lands which call them- 
selves by the name of Christ. This is unquestion- 
ably true; but it is most important to distinguish 
between two things which are essentially different. 

The lands called Christian are not by any means 
alike in their privileges. Some enjoy the sunshine 
of the Gospel; but the greater part have only a 
reflected light—a kind of moonshine. Justinian, 
under Church influence, established a code of laws 
founded upon Christian principles; and this code 
has formed the basis of European law ever since. 
This, which is not Christianity, but a fruit of 
Christianity, has been a prodigious boon to Europe 
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for a thousand years. Again, the Greek and Roman 

Churches, while they thrust the Bible out of sight, 

preached a religion which, although largely cor- 

rupted, was still based upon Christianity; and was | 
therefore far better than heathenism. This moon- | 
light of Christianity was universal. throughout 

gy during all the medissval age. The Reforma- 

tion brought the Bible once more out of the 

recesses in which it had been buried, and again the 

‘marvellous light” shone upon several kingdoms 

of the earth. But we must not forget that, even up 

to our own time, God’s Word has a a prohibited 

book in a large portion of Europe. Spain has never 

tolerated it; Italy, up to 1848, sternly forbade its 

use; and in Austria, Bavaria, and Belgium, the 

Romish priesthood kept the people from it; while 

in Northern Germany, philosophy and rationalism 

taught the masses to despise it. Thus, in four- 

fifths of Europe the Bible has had no fair trial as 

a medicine for men’s souls. 

And if we look at home, we ought in fairness 
to distinguish between those who receive God’s 
message and those who reject it. We call England 
a Christian country, because the rulers and legis- 
lators, and the bulk of the people, profess to adhere 
to that faith. But it is quite obvious, and beyond 
all question, that a large section of the population 
cannot fairly be called even professors of Chris- 
tianity; while a still larger proportion yield to it a 
mere lip-service, and nothing else. For all these, 
which unitedly form a majority of the nation, 
Christianity has done nothing beyond providing 
them with better laws, and a purer state of society, 
than they could find in any heathen land. The 
real trophy of Christianity is found in that nu- 
merous body of real Christians who leaven the 
whole state of society at home, and who make in- 
roads into the kingdom of darkness which heathen- 
ism has established in so many of the kingdoms of 
the earth. It is by the life and conversation of 
Christians, and by these only, that the value of the 
Bible can fairly be tried. There are tens of thou- 
sands of households to be found, in these little 
islands ef ours, in which God is ‘‘ worshipped in 
spirit and in truth”—in which his blessed day of 
rest is observed—in which children honour their 
parents, and in which dishonesty, uncleanness, and 
cruelty are unknown. These are the legitimate 
fruits of the Bible. They form, as yet, only a 


| 





and example, they so leaven the mass as to make 
England a favoured nation in the earth. Were the 
whole population like-minded, crime and punish- 
ment, prisons and criminal courts, would be un- 
known, and the island would be a paradise. When 
the whole human race shall have become earnest 
worshippers of God and students of his Word, 
then will be seen that ‘‘new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” which even 
heathen poets, handing down the traditions of the 
Noachian days, have foretold as the consummation 
of all things. 

Meanwhile, however, the Bible is doing its work 
in other lands besides England. A few hundreds 
of people, gathering themselves together in two or 
three associations, in England, about fifty years 
ago, began to send Bibles and missionaries to 
heathen lands. ‘‘The labourers were few,” and 
often feeble; but the results have been astonishing. 
In every quarter of tho globe the sound of the 
Gospel is now heard. New Zealand, forty years 
ago the abode of bloodthirsty cannibals, has now 
its twenty Christian churches, and its tens of thou- 
sands of native worshippers. Africa, on its western 
coast and in its southern territory, has hundreds of 
communities of Christian men and women, living 
the lives of faithful followers of Christ, Burmah 
has more than a hundred native preachers of the 
Gospel; Madagascar more than half that number ; 
while in India between 100,000 and 200,000 Pro- 
testant Christians already reward the labourer’s toil. 

These are the fruits of a few feeble efforts, put 
forth only within the last fifty or sixty years, by 
some of the sincere followers of Christ in England 
and in America. Hundreds of peaceful and happy 
Christian villages are now dotted over the earth’s 
surface, in lands where, at the opening of the pre- 
sent century, lust and cruelty, oppression and all 
manner of abominations, reigned alone. These 
hopes for the future the world owes to the Bible; 
but they are, as yet, only the first-fruits of a great 
and glorious harvest. But, in every one of these 
homes of Christian civilisation, whether in a peaceful 
English village, or in one equally happy in Burmah 
or in Sierra Leone, the father of a family who can 
look around on a loving wife and children, free, 
happy, intelligent, obedient, knowing neither crime 
nor fear, must, if he rightly appreciates these bless- 
ings, exclaim, with a grateful heart, ‘All this, 


minority of the population; but, by their influence , under God’s mercy, I owe to the Bible.” 


HOW TO OVERCOME TEMPTATION. 


HE injunction of Christ is to watch 
and pray. And why? That his dis- 
ciples may not enter into tempta- 
tion. His words of admonition are— 
‘‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.” 

The language of our Saviour teaches us that 
prayer is a preventive against temptation, and an 
antidote against sin. It will keep you from sin, 
and if you have sinned, it will act as a corrective 
through the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus is prayer a ‘savour of life unto life” to all 
that believe in and receive it to the heart. 





And will not earnest prayer enable you to resist 


temptation ?_‘‘ Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion,” said Christ, making prayer a means of in- 
fluencing Heaven to turn you from sin. How readily 
will that help come down from on high, and the 
sweet influences of the Holy Spirit, if you but ask 
them in spirit and in truth. 

But, more than all, we should pray not to enter 
into temptation, that we may be enabled to gain 
the victory, that victory over sin which leads to final 
glory.’ Be that victory ever before you as the prize 
of your high calling. Earth has her Olympian 
laurels, her palms of distinction for intellectual 
prowess, the glories of the forum for popular 
ambition, but they often perish, and are lost to 
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memory. Heaven has its crown of yictory—a 
diadem of glory—whose lustre never fades; the 
same its brightness for eyer. On it the Christian 
eye is turned. Its gleaming light penetrates afar 
down the aisles of time, that every worshipper of 
Christ may keep the shining prize in view, and 
strive yet more diligently unto the end. So 


the good Christian abides the time when his final 


change comes. But often do his eyes look serenely 


into eternity, and often does the celestial mansion 


anger in the distance, where he is soon to dwell, 
an 


join the unnumbered multitude who drink the 
pos waters, and sing the song of Moses and the 
am * 


THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH. 


<— TLERE are passages in the Holy 

9) Scriptures peculiarly calculated 

to rigir 9.5 pe the drooping chil- 

Y dren of God when sinking under 

his afflicting hand, and to en- 

)\ courage those whose faith, not 

@. equal to a grain of mustard-seed, 

' languishes, because the judg- 

ments of God are far above, out 

of their sight. Among these pre- 

cious treasures of the Scriptures is the interesting 

story of the Widow of Zarephath, recorded in 1 
Kings xvii. 

The wickedness and rebellion of the Israelites, 
God’s chosen, highly-favoured people, had reached 
such a height in the reign of Ahab, that Elijah, 
the prophet of the Lord, under the influence of 
the = Spirit, prayed for a heavy visitation upon 
them. St. James tells us that ‘‘ he prayed —— 
that it might not rain ; and it rained not on the eart 
for the space of three years and six months.” How 
often does God in mercy send affliction on his 
people, to teach them that he is a just God as well 
as a Saviour, and that he will not permit sin to 
remain unrebuked! We are too apt to forget, in 
full view as we are of the manifold mercies of God, 
that he can punish as well as forgive. The Lord 
who forgave the penitent thief on the cross was 
the same Lord who cursed the fig-tree because it 
was barren. 

And now the heavens are shut up, and the earth 
parched with a great drought. The king on his 
throne, and the humble peasant in his cottage, are 
alike partaking deeply in the general calamity. 
The green herb is withering on its stem, and the 
age shrivelling ere it can shoot forth its blade. 
The cattle are roaming over the blighted ground, in 
fruitless search for their accustomed pastures; then 
lying down exhausted and perishing. What a sad 

icture of the direful effects of the curse incurred 

y man’s disobedience ! 

Elijah, as the prophet of the Lord, went and 
delivered a message unto Ahab, the king of Israel, 
saying, ‘‘As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain 
these years, but according to my word.” God, ever 
watchful over his people, then directs his zealous 
servant to conceal himself by the brook Cherith, 
of which he tells him to drink, and where he had 
commanded the ravens to feed him. Elijah speeds 
to the place pointed out, and casts all the burden 
of his wants upon the Lord. Let the Christian 
ever persevere in the path of duty pointed out by 

is Master, and there is no case so desperate but he 
shall find timely succour under it. 

After a while the brook Cherith dried up, because 





there had been no rain in the land. We should 
have expected, perhaps, that the Lord God would 
then and there have worked a miracle to save his 
servant’s life. He will work one, but not yet—all 
in his good time. Meanwhile, Elijah hears the 


command—“ Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which 
belongeth to Zidon, and dwell there; behold, I 
— commanded a widow woman there to sustain 
t ” ’ 


ee. 

God’s choice is not to be regulated by the light 
of human reason. His holy will is the guide and 
ground of all his selections and providences. Tho 
prophet follows the call of his God, and at the gate 
of the city of Zarephath finds the poor widow 
gathering sticks for fuel. He calls to her, and 
says, ‘‘ Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a 
vessel that I may drink.” This was no slight re- 
quest in that time of drought, yet she was willing 
to grant it; but while she is going he makes yet 
another: ‘‘ Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of 
bread in thine hand.” Now comes the moment 
of hesitation, for great necessity pressed her. She 
said, ‘‘As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a 
cake, but a handful of meal in a barrel, and a little 
oil in a cruse; and behold, I am gathering two 
sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me and 
my son, that we may eat it, and die.” 

But a great trial of her faith was yet to be made. 
‘Fear not,” said Elijah, “‘ go and do as thou 
hast said; but make me thereof a little cake first, 
and bring it to me; and after make for thee and 
for thy son. For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, 
The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither shall the 
cruse of oil fail, until the day that the Lord bringeth 
rain upon the earth.” 

The kind widow was taught of God to do what 
his prophet directed her; she believed his words, 
and so Caasane heir of the righteousness which is by 
faith. We read that ‘‘ she went and did according 
to the saying of Elijah; and she, and he, and her 
house, did eat many days.” 

We may conceive that, when first she disposed of 
her little store, she experienced the temptations 
with which the enemy of our souls well knows how 
to harass us in our trembling dependence upon the 
Divine promises. But all these fears were dissi- 
pated when, upon trial, she found that the barrel 
of meal did not waste nor the cruse of oil fail. The 
same promise is sure to all who believe; our blessed 
Saviour said to his disciples, ‘‘ Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things.” 
Oh, that all were equally disposed and enabled to 
rest on the promises of God, as sons rest on the 
promises of their earthly fathers ! Then they would 
never be stingy in their gifts to others, from a 
selfish fear of personal distress. 
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Tt will avail us nothing at the last great day 
that we may have worn goodly — and fared 
sumptuously here below; but, oh! how unspeak- 
ably important, how precious beyond all thought, 
will: be that greeting from the lips of the Saviour, 
*‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me!” 

We are apt to speak confidently of being made 





heirs of that righteousness by faith in which Abra- | trial 


ham is the father of all who believe; but what is 
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the extent of our faith P Does itin any respect equal 
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that of the Zidonian widow? Are we ready to re- 
linquish what is dear and, in our estimation, neces- 
sary to us, in obedience to the Divine command, 
not indeed delivered to us personally by a prophet, 
but sealed to us as the testimony of Jesus? Oh, 
let us seck to keep alive such a spirit of childlike 
submission to the will, and unshaken confidence in 
the promises of God, that should even so sore a 
ial as the one we have been considering come 
upon us, we may be found prepared to give up all 
for Christ, 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


VERY one who reads his Bible with 
i attention must observe how Mount 
SS }) Lebanon is spoken of by David and 
lis 2) the prophets as the type of all that is 
: pn grand and noble upon earth, and even 
= as the visible image of the power 
of Jehovah to protect his chosen people. 
ts name means ‘‘ The White Mountain.” ‘And 
white it is,” says an old traveller, ‘both in sum- 
mer and winter; in the former season on account 
of the natural colour of the barren rock, and 
in the latter by reason of the snow.” It was the 
most conspicuous natural object in Palestine. Its 
glittering crown of ice, made all the more remark- 
able by contrast with the deep blue sky and burn- 
ing sun of that climate, was visible through all the 
length and breadth of the Land of Promise. There 
is a sense of security in the visible presence of a 
mountain. It towers above the earth, as faith rises 
above the troubles of the world; its serene and 
unsullied peaks are emblems of a higher power. ‘‘I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh 
my — was the language of the Psalmist. Con- 
uently, when care pressed heavily, when in- 
vaders were at their gates, the Jews looked up to 
Lebanon, and seeing its clear top, bethought them 
of the Divine Helper in that heaven to which it 
pointed. 
Again, a mountain is a blessing in a sun-burnt 
land, as a source of freshness and fertility, of which 
in this country we can have little idea. Clouds rest 
upon it, and descend in rain; mists rise from its 
ravines, to water the land with dew; and springs of 
water, often the sources of mighty rivers, go forth 
from its sides. The ‘‘dewof Hermon”—the southern 
summit of Lebanon—is celebrated by David as 
equal in preciousness to the holy oil where- 
with the high priest was anointed, and to that 
brotherly leve, “‘ that good and joyful thing,” with- 
out which the commonwealth could haye no ex- 
istence, 

But of all the blessings of Lebanon, none were so 
highly prized, or called forth such glowing lan- 
guage, as its cedars. As far as we can judge, the 
mountain was in ancient times clothed with forests. 
There is reason to believe that these were chiefly 
of pine, and that the cedar was always compa- 
ratively scarce, and only used, as the oak with 
us for purposes where a peculiarly durable and 


valuable wood was required. This appears from 
the passage in Ezekiel, where he rehearses the 

lory of : ‘*They have made all thy ship 

oards of fir-trees of Senir (a name of Lebanon) : 
they have taken cedars from Lebanon to make 
masts for thee.” The same appears from the ac- 
count, in the Book of Kings, of the building of 
Solomon’s Temple. It was only for the most sacred 
portions that the wood of the cedar was used. The 
walls were panelled with it, ‘‘ so that there was no 
stone seen ;”’ the altar, too, was made of it; but for 
the other portions fir seems to have been employed, 
and in some parts olive. 

Let us search out some of the texts where the 
cedars are spoken of. We shall then see hew 
sacs they were in the eyes of the Hebrew poets, 

urnishing to them a worthy image of the greatness 
and power of the Almighty, and of the Fisesngs 
that should be the lot of the righteous, even in this 
life. ‘‘The yoice of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, 
‘‘is full of majesty. The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.”* 

Isaiah, too, searching for a worthy expression of 
the terribleness of God’s anger, exclaims, ‘‘ The day 
of the Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is 

roud and lofty, and upon all the cedars of Le- 
anon.” T 

When Ezekiel rehearses the power of the Assy-. 
rians, he likens them to ‘‘a cedar in Lebanon with 
fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of 
high stature.” { 

“‘The righteous,” says the Psalmist, ‘ shall 
flourish like a cedar of Lebanon.” 

The proudest boast of the Assyrian invader was, 
that he would ‘come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of Lebanon,” and there 
‘‘cut down the tall cedars and the choice fir- 
trees.” 

The pine and cedar forests of Lebanon have now 
almost entirely disappeared. Their place has been 
taken by vines ms mulberry-trees. That the 
former were famous in ancient times, we learn from 
Hosea, where, in recounting the blessings that should 
befall those who returned to the Lord, he says that 
‘the scent thereof shall be as the wine of Le- 
banon.”§ Mulberry-trees have been recently 
introduced, together with the cultivation of tho 
silkworm. The mountain, therefore, is still green 
and beautiful as of old; so that a modern traveller, 
who had seen all the most celebrated landscapes of 





* Ps, xxix 4,5, $ Isa. ii. 12,13; $ Ezck. xxxi.&% § Hos. xiv. 7+ 
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the world, could exclaim of Lebanon, ‘‘ Here, in 
one word, you find all that the eye could desire to 
behold on this earth.” 

Cedars, howeyer, are now to be found only in 
one small clump, occupying three or four acres of 
ground, towards the northern end of the rango, 
near the village of Eden; in all probability the 
place mentioned by Ezekiel, as celebrated in his time 
even for possessing trees that were ‘‘the choicest 
and best of Lebanon.” The cedar is so long- 
lived, that possibly the seven or eight patriarchs of 
the forest still be samy, may be those to which he 
alluded. Unquestionably they are descended from 
them, They grow in a secluded dell, close under 
the loftiest peak, which rises above them to a 
height of 10,000 feet. The monks of a neighbour- 
ing convent have been at pains to perpetuate the 
stock, and have planted some 500 trees around the 
old ones ; so that there is still a hope that the race 
will not become extinct. How these yenerable 
trees came to be saved, is thus related by Mr. 
Kinglake, in ‘‘ Eothen:”— 

‘‘ The final cause to which these aged survivors 
owed their preservation was explained to me in the 
evening, bya glorious old fellow (a Christian hie 
who made me welcome in the valley of Eden. 
ancient times the whole range of the Lebanon had 
been covered with cedars, and as the fertile plains 
beneath became more and more infested by govern- 
ment officers and tyrants of high and low estate, 
the people by degrees abandoned them, and flocked 
to the rugged mountains for protection, well know- 
ing that the trouble of a walk up hill would yery 
seriously obstruct their weak and lazy oppressors, 
The cedar forests gradually shrank under the axe 
of the encroaching multitudes, and seemed at last 
to be on the point of disappearing entirely, when an 
aged chief, who ruled in this district, and who had 
witnessed the "heag change effected even in his 
own lifetime, chose to say that some sign or me- 
morial should be left of the vast woods with which 
the mountains had formerly been clad, and com- 
manded, accordingly, that this group of trees (a 
group probably situated at the highest point to 
which the forest had reached), should remain un- 
touched.” 

The traveller, when he first catches sight of the 
cedars, feels disappointment at seeing, not the 
vast forest of his imagination, but a small clump— 
almost a tuft—by comparison with the vast scale 
of the mountain round him, But when he has 
approached nearer, and stands beside their vast 
arled trunks, with their gloomy branches above 

head, thoughts the most high and holy enter 
into his heart. The sight of a ruin, or an ancient 
edifice, sets a man thinking on the past, and on the 
mutability of human things; but how much more 
must these thoughts be awakened by the sight of 
those majestic trees—living still, as they lived ages 


ago—spared by time, and 
wantonness of travellers! 

Once a year the Ohristian inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages assemble under their shades, 
and hold a solemn service. A Maronite preacher 
has built for himself a hermitage among them ; and 
often at evening the shepherds, who haye been 
feeding their flocks on the mountain, come together 
to the cedars, to hear him read and expound the 
Scriptures. It is one of these scenes that our illus- 
tration represents, 


uninjured, save by the 





JANETS BUN. 
A 8TORY FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 


pa, RS. Crisp, the pastrycook, was busily 

iW) employed in taking a tin of smoking 

j4] hot buns out of the oven. Very nice, 

¥., indeed, they looked! all smooth and 

brown, and sugary at the top, and 
thickly sprinkled with currants, 

No.one in the town could make better buns than 
Mrs. Crisp. And this fact was so well known, that 
very soon people of all kinds would come dropping 
into her shop to buy them; for it was market-day, 
and the buns would hardly have time to cool before 
they would be snapped up and eaten, 

Mrs. Crisp was not a good-tempered woman, and 
the fire was hot, and she had been hurrying to get 
her buns ready in time, so, when she had set 
down the tin to cool, she turned round, and said 
oe to a little girl with a basket on her arm— 

‘* Now then, Janet, what are you waiting for ?” 

Janet had been waiting until Mrs, Orisp should 
have time to attend to her. But she did not 
remind her of that; she opened her basket, and 
said, in a cheerful, pleasant voice— 

‘* Eggs are twenty for a shilling to-day, if you 
please, ma’am; and butter seventeen.” 

She meant seventeen pence a pound—she said 
seventeen for short. : 

I am sure you would have liked Janet’s face as 
much as you must have done her yoice. It was a 
rosy face, with a pair of honest grey eyes, and a 
mouth dimpled all round with smiles. The was 
surrounded by a straw bonnet, very old, and with 
ribands that had been washed more than once, but 
neat and clean to the last; and, if you wish to know 
the rest; of Janet’s costume, it consisted of a print 
frock, a blue checked pinafore, a small handker- 
chief pinned across the breast, and a pair of stout 
boots rather the worse for wear, and with sundry 
patches, but not a single hole. 

Mrs. Orisp was rather pacified at the thought of 
eggs being twenty for a shilling. Besides, Janot 
was so handy, it saved her a great deal of trouble, 
It was pleasant to-watch how carefully she told out 
her eggs into the dish Mrs, Orisp had set ready. 
And then, how she unpacked her butter from the 
nice cool dock leaves in which it was wrapped; 
and how she dusted the plate before she soni ut 
her butter Le it, because a gust of wind 
blown the ashes over everything. When this was 
done, she shut her basket, counted over the mone 
Mrs, Orisp had paid her, put it into her purse, an 
prepared to go home. 

. Orisp was still pleased about the eggs; and, 
seeing that one of the buns had been a little caught 
by the fire, and did not look so well as the rest, she 
actually gave it to her. I say actually, because 
Mrs. p had never done such a thing before, 
and I have not heard that she has ever done it since, 

Janet had not tasted a bun for a very long time, 
Though her cheeks were rosy with the fresh coun 
air, she fared hard, and often knew what it was to be 
hun She had breakfasted at six that morning, 
and her breakfast had been a pions of bread; so 
you may think the bun would be a great t to her, 

I am sorry to say that the nice butter and the 
new-laid eggs Janet had taken out of her basket 
did not belong to her. It might have been so, if 


. 
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her father had worked as hard as he ought to have | into her mind as if some one had spoken it, ‘¢ It is 


done. 
in, and a field with a cow. He had once, when 
Janet was younger; but the cottage and the cow 
were both gone, and he had only a lodging in the 
village, which Janet made as comfortable as she 
could with the few bits of furniture that were left. 
Janet’s father hated work, and so, for idleness of the 
hands, the house had dropped through. Janet was 
not idle: you had only to look at her to see that. 
She washed and cooked for her father, and did 
errands for the neighbours; and was even trusted 
to carry butter and eggs to market for the far- 
mers’ wives. 

But things were beginning to go wrong. Her 
father had got into debt, and Janet could not help 
that. Nor could she, with all her efforts, keep the 
wolf from the door. So that many troubles seemed 
in store for Janct. 

But she did not feel 
her troubles just at 
this moment. She 
had done her er- 
rands, and was going 
home with the bun 
in her pocket. Sho 
thought when sho 
got out of the town 
she would sit down 
and eat it. 

It was a pretty, 
grassy lane that 
Janet turned into; 
and very still it was 
after the noise of tho 
cart wheels, and tho 
bustle of the market. 

By-and-by she came 

to a little purling 

brook, that ran across 

the lane. Wild 

flowers were growing 

on the bank, and the 

trees overhead made 

it cool and pleasant. 

This was the place 

where Janet meant 

toeat her bun. She 

meant to have a 

draught of water, 

for she was thirsty 

as well as hungry, and the brook was as clear as 
crystal, so that you might count every pebble that 
lay at the bottom. 


She had scarcely sat down, and taken the bun | 
'and Janet did not know what to do. 


from her pocket, when an old woman came over 
the stile close by. Her face was pale, and she 
seemed so spent and tired, she could hardly drag 
herself along. She looked wistfully at the bun in 
Janet’s hand, as much as to say, ‘‘ Do give me 
something to eat!” 

Janet was hungry herself, and she might have to 
make her dinner of bread, or, at best, of potatoes: 
But she was young and strong, and young people 
can bear a great deal; an old woman cannot. 

Janet had a tender heart; she felt pity for the 
old woman, and would like to feed her. fare had 
been early taught by her pious mother to read the 
Bible. She knew that God loves his children to 
care for and to help each other. 


He might then have had a cottage to live| more blessed to give than to receive.” 





i 


And the 
next moment the bun was in the old woman’s hand. 

The old woman did not say, ‘‘ Thank you; ” she 
seemed too hungry even for that. She devoured 
the bun as if she had been starving; and when the 
last morsel was gone, she said— 

‘God bless you, my little girl! I was ready to 
drop, and I must get on to the town. People say 
I’ve a bit of money left me, and I’m going to see. 
Good by to you.” And she trudged on, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Then Janet stooped down, and took a draught of 
water; after that she went on her way. She was 
not sorry she had given the old woman her bun, 
even when, on getting home, she found she must 
dineonacrust. All day the text kept running in her 
head, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Janet’s troubles soon came thick upon her. 

Before the year was 
out her father was 
taken ill, and Janet 
had to nurse him. 
Then she could not 
run of errands, or 
take eggs and butter 
to market. Instead 
of that she had to 
wait upon her father, 
and sit up at night 
to stitch gloves. 

Tt was hard work, 
and her rosy cheeks 
grew pale, and her 
arms lost _ their 
roundness and their 
plumpness. She had 
often to go without 
food, that her father 
might have it, for 
he was selfish, as 
idle people generally 
are. 

He never thought 
of Janet. 

Of course things 
soon got worse. Tho 
neighbours often 
said, ‘‘ You should 
send your father to 
the workhouse.” 

But Janet would not hear of it. She sold first 
one thing, and then another—eyen the clock was 


| taken to buy food. 


| wanted her to go and beg. 
such a thing in her life, and the very thought mado 
her feel ashamed. No, she could net beg; at least, 
not from door to door; but she might go and tell her 
troubles to Mrs. Crisp, and ask her to lend her a 





A little text came | 


One day there was nothing in the house to eat, 
Her father 
Janet had never dono 


trifle. She had carried eggs and butter to Mrs. 
Crisp for more fhan a year, and she thought Mrs. 
Crisp would trust her. 

So Janet put on her bonnet, and set off for tho 
town. 

It was winter now, and snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and the breok was frozen over. There 
were no green leaves, or wild flowers, or pleasant 
songs of birds. All was silent and dreary, and 
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Janet’s heart felt dreary too. Her troubles pressed 
heavily upon her. 

Mrs. Crisp was in the room behind the shop, 
cutting up meat for pork-pies, when Janet came in. 
She spoke crossly, for she was vexed with Janet 
for not bringing the eggs and butter as usual. Tho 
girl she employed had once broken the eggs, and 
let the butter get spoilt by the sun. The remem- 
brance of this did not improve Mrs. Orisp’s temper; 
besides cross tempers always get worse instead of 
better. 

Janet looked with longing eyes at the nice pork 
ios, some of them just out of the oven, and at the 
oayes of home-baked bread that lay upon the 

table. She was tired, and very cold and hungry, 
and the wet had soaked into her boots, which were 
quite worn out. She could hardly keep from 
crying as she told her errand, and asked for a little 


help. 

But Mrs. Crisp did not like helping people. She 
had never studied that text I was telling you about. 
She liked to receive, and not to give. 

‘‘T can do nothing for you,” she said, sharply. 
‘Tending is as good as giving, and I’m never 
likely to seo my money back. You had better go, 
for you are on 
your wet boots. 

Janet did not need to be told twice, In her hurry 
to get out of the shop, she ran against a eustomer 
who was waiting to be served, and who must have 
heard every word that passed, for Mrs, Crisp had a 
habit of speaking at the top of her voice. 

‘The customer was an old lady, very nicely 
dyessed in a black velvet bonnet, and a comfortable 
cloak, and a muff to keep her hands warm. 

Janet hardly noticed her, She hurried into the 
street, her cheeks burning, and her eyes full of 
tears. What was she to 4 
go to get food for her father ? 

It was just before Christmas, and the town was 
very full of people. Janet had to wait a few 
minutes at the corner of the street before she 
could cross. While she was waiting she saw the 
old lady in the cloak and muff eoming towards 
her. She evidently wished to speak to her, for 
she beckoned with her hand, and made a sign for 
her to stop. 

Janet did stop, and then the old lady said to her, 
speaking quickly and eagerly, ‘‘ Come with me, 
my little gul. I can talk to you better when I get 
home.” 

Janet was rather surprised at the old lady’s 
manner; but she did as she was bid, and walked 
beside her. The old lady did not speak to Janet 
again ; and on they both trudged through thesnowy 
streets, with the sleet and hail driving in their 
faces. At length they reached a neat little house 
standing back in a garden, and here the old lady 
stopped. There were flowers in the window, and a 
canary bird in a gilt cage, and there was a brass 
plate on the door, with the name of Mrs, Finch 
upon it. 

The old iady opened the door, and went in; and 
Janet stood outside, for sho was afraid of paddling 
the clean floor, as she had done at Mrs. Crisp’s; 
but the old lady turned to her, and said, in the 
same quick tone— 

‘«Come in, come in!” 

So Janet went in, carefully rubbing her boots on 


y paddling my floor all over with 





the mat, and followed the old lady into the warm, 
snug room, where a bright fire was blazing, and 
the cloth laid for dinner, and where there was a 
tempting smell of roast beef. 

The old lady then told Janet to sit down, whilo 
she took off her cloak and bonnet; and when she 
had done this, she opened the oven, and took out a 
piece of beef baked over potatoes, and set it upon 
the table. 

‘‘ Now, my little girl,” said she, ‘‘ you and I are 
going to have some dinner.” 

Janet. was more surprised than ever she had 
been in her life, But again she did as she was bid ; 
she sat down to the table, and the old lady sat 
down opposite to her. 

A good appetite is a capital sauce, and = may 
be sure Janet had that. It was many a long day 
since such a meal had been spread before her. But 
the old lady enjoyed her dinner the most of the 
two, for “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

You will, perhaps, wonder how it was that Janet 
did not ask for a slice of beef for her father. It 
was not because she had forgotten him, but she 
had seen the old lady put a basin into the oven, 
with a nice dinner of meat and potatoes in it, 
to keep hot for somebody, and Janet hoped that 
somebody was her father. Mrs. Finch had asked 
several questions about him; indeed, by this time 
she had drawn from Janet the whole story of her 
troubles, 

When dinner was over, Janet thanked the old 
lady with all her heart, and then she began to tie 
on her bonnet; she was anxious to get back to her 
father. But there was another surprise in store 
for her. Mrs, Finch said, in her quick tone, 
‘ And now, my little girl, do you know who I 


, of where could she| am 


No, Janet did not. The old lady seemed a friend 
sent by Providenee to help her, but, beyond that, 
Janet knew nothing. 

** Because,” said the old lady, ‘‘ I knew you ina 
rae You are the little girl who gave me the 

an, 

Janet had forgotten all about the bun; besides, 
the poor hungry old woman was so unlike comfort- 
able, well-dressed Mrs. Finch, she was hardly 
likely to know her again. oe 

‘‘T should never have got to the town if it had not 
been for that bun,” continued the old lady. “I 
had tramped such a long way to see if it was true 
about the money, that I was fit to drop, and I had 
not a penny left to buy bread.” 

“‘T am sure you were quite welcome to the 
bun,” said Janet, who was looking at the old lady, 
and trying to remember her. 

“* And the bit of money turned out better than I 
thought,” continued Mrs. Finch; “and so I’ve got 
this nice house to live in, and plenty to eat, and 
plenty to wear. Thank God for it.” 

You may be sure the dinner in the basin was 
carried home by Janet to her father. And Mrs, 
Finch took care, for Janet’s sake, that the sick 
man should not want food again. 

Before the spring came round Janet was an 
orphan, and then Mrs. Finch took her into her 
service, and Janet is now living with her mistress 
vate neat little house, and is as happy as the day 
is long. 
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“SAYING OUR PRAYERS,” 


* GREAT many people never think 
of praying until they are in some 
trouble, and then they are so vexed 

. if God does not answer them at once, 

. But if we only pray when we are in 
sorrow, and when we are happy for- 
et all about it, can we expect to be heard? Our 
Father in heaven neyer forgets us. Every hour, 
whether we are asleep or awake, he keeps our 
hearts in motion, for if he should forget us we 
should die. And so he tells us to pray without 
ceasing—that is, to live in the regular habit of 
rayer. 
. ou never forget to eat when it is time for break- 
fast and supper; then you should never forget to 
thank God morning and evening for his mercies, 
and to ask him to forgive your sins, to bless you, 
and give you his Holy Spirit to make you better. 
I once heard of a little boy who knelt down by his 
bed, and said something over and over, as fast as 
he could. His mother said, ‘“ dey what are 
you doing?” He answered, ‘“‘Oh, I am saying 
my prayers over seyen times, so I need not say any 
more for a week.” 

Plenty of little children will laugh at this, who 
are exactly like this boy ; for, like him, they say 
their prayers, but never pray. I have somewhere 
read of an old man, who often said he never went 
to bed without saying over the prayer his mother 
taught him, when, a little child, he knelt every 
night at her knee. 

One Sunday he was in a Sunday-school listen- 
ing, and a teache: asked his class what praying 
meant. One bright litile fellow pian oat “Tt’s 
just begging God.” The old man started; he 
never thought of that before—he went home still 
thinking; he fell on his knees, and this time he 
did not say the same words. With tears drop- 
ping down, and a trembling voice,-he confessed 
that he had never truly prayed, and begged for- 
giveness for Christ’s sake, After that, he spent the 
rest of his life in going about to Sunday-schools 
and meetings, and everywhere he would say, ‘‘ This 
is the old man who said his prayers for seventy 
years, and never prayed!” 

But it is not only of late there have been these 
people who said prayers, and did not pray. Jesus, 
when he was in this world, saw just such people, 
and one day he told a story about this way of 
saying prayers. This is the story he told :— 

Iwo men went up to the Temple to pray; one 
was a Pharisee—a rich Jew, who wore a handsome, 
trailing robe, and walked with a slow step, and had 
a long, solemn face, as if he were very good and 
holy. He stood up in the Temple, probably lookin 
about him to see if the people around did not wate 
him as he stood up so straight and grand, with his 
solemn face. Tnen he began—‘‘ God, I thank 
thee, I am not as other men are, or even as this 
poor man here.” Then he mentioned some of the 
mean, wicked things which he was too proud to 
be seen doing; and then he told God what good 
things he did; that he fasted twice in a week, and 

aid part of all his wealth for taxes toward the 
emple, 

Now, notice this prayer. Hoe does not ask God 
for a single thing; he does not thank him for any 





mercy; only boasts that he is not like the poor 
man near by. He need not have told God so 
boastfully what he did or what he did not, for he 
knew very well every action and every thought; 
and so it seems there was very little praying 
about it—only a proud, impudent speech, 

The other was a poor man: he stood afar off, not 
on the —— where the Pharisee was, but in an 
humble place. He dared not look up, but beat his 
hands upon his breast, and said, ‘‘God be merci- 
ful to me, @ sinner.” Was not that a very little 
7 hes ?—but it meant a great deal. He, too, told 
God what he was, but with sorrowful voice and 
downcast eye, called himself a sinner. He begged 
for mercy, and implied as plainly as if he had 
talked half an hour, that he knew God could be 
merciful; he knew he needed mercy, and he be- 
lieved that God would hear his cry and answer his 
prayer. 

We hope all our little friends will nowask them- 
selves, not, ‘Do I often say my prayers?” but, 
‘** Do I often pray P” 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


- Whose vineyard did the wicked Ahab claim ? 
. Who died upon the rock which bore his name ? 
. The queen whose sister was made Hadad’s wife. 
. What rebel lost by woman’s hand his life? 
. Who called his wives to hear his doleful tale? 
. What friend of Paul’s in trouble did not fail? 
. What was the faithful Abraham’s father’s name ? 
. What king for kindness insult gave and shame ? 
. Before whose bar did Paul most nobly plead? 
. What warlike man for David’s crime did bleed ? 
. What book shows forth the prophet’s grief and pain? 
. Who by his treacherous servants’ hands was slain? 
. In whom did Jesus say there was no guile ? 
. Who bribed a prophet Israel to revile ? 
. Where dwelt a patriarch of early date? 
. Who sought in vain for God when ’twas too late? 
. What name proclaims the Saviour ever near ? 
. What Ammonite made Israel’s heart to fear? 
. One who his would-be captors slew with fire. 
. What woman died convicted as a liar? 
. Who, with the infant Jesus in his arms, 
Bade Mary’s heart prepare for great alarms ? 


‘ These letters show, when read aright, 
A precept wise and true: 
To do with all thy power and might 
Whate’er thou find’st to do. 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


** And hallow my Sabbaths; and they shall be a sign between 
me and you.” —Ezek. xx. 20. 
HE Sabbaths of each passing year, 
They are to be a sign, 
If you will hold them carefully, 
*Twixt you and the Divine. 
Oh! think how sweet to watch and pray 
That you with lowly spirit may 
Spend rightly this most holy day! 
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For with this sacred sign between 
You and the God of Love, 
Throughout the week-days you will have 
Your fellowship above ; 
A sign—how beautiful the thought— 
With love and happiness enwrought, 
God owns you then as heaven-taught. 





Hail, blessed days of peace and rest ! 
We bless thee for them, Lord, 

And for this promise, sweetly breathed, 
From thy most holy Word ! 

Onr hallowed Sabbaths are the sign 

That we are owned by Love Divine. 

Oh! take our hearts and seal them thine, 


~ 


i id 


TRUE TO 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A HAPPY HOME, 


\ EECH PARK was one of the happiest of 
our happy English homes, 

This fact was owing not merely to the 

wealth and liberality of its owners, but 


maid, were practical Christians, and con- 

sequently formed a well-regulated Christian household. 
eech Park was situated on the borders of Windsor 
Forest. Beautiful forest! beneath whose giant and far- 
spreading oaks one might lie on the green and feathery 
fern, or on the velvet flower-studded sod, and (shut out 
from the noisy, dusty world) dream of Robin Hood and 
his merry men, or fancy that Margaret of Anjou (right 
royal lady, and fair, sorrowing queen!) may have hidden, 
with her princely boy, in the cavernous hollow of that 
huge pollard, and there have been found by the outlaw, 
whom her beauty and her anguish converted from a 
robber into a loyal subject and friend! Emerging from 

“* Thy forest, Windsor, and thy green retreat— 

At once the monarch’s and the Muses’ seat,” 
Windsor Castle meets the eye, a massive pile, over whose 
majestic beauty and modern interest history and tradition 
fling the softening halo of the past. 

Within a drive (to the north) of Beech Park, the 
“distant spires and antique towers” of Eton College 
rise, with their countless memories of the learned and 
the good, who have been trained— 

“Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ;” 
while to the south, Virginia Water—with its diamond 
cascades and its fairy land, its natural beauties “nd its 
royal cottage, its artistic, almost stage-like effects—forms 
a beautiful contrast to this native wildness and the 
broomy knolls of Ascot Heath, which spread, purple 
and undulating, into the blue distance. 

Beech Park was the property of a gentleman named 
Faulkner-Moore. He had been in the Guards, but falling 
in love with a very beautiful and portionless girl, the 
daughter of a brave old half-pay officer, whose income 
expired with him, he had sold out of his expensive 
regiment, in order to be able to offer a home to one he 
loved so tenderly, and who must else, in spite of her 
youth, her beauty, and her timidity, have gone out into 
the world to commence that difficult and (to a lady) 
disheartening task, which is called earning a livelihood. 

Love in a cottage was at first all that Frederic Faulk- 
ner had to offer to Eva Elton; but when she compared 
love in a cottage with the chosen of her heart, to 
dependence in a hall or castle, as a companion or a 
governess, Eva thanked Heaven on her bended knees 
for the fair prospects before her, and the dear home that 
awaited her. She prayed fervently that she might be 
encbled in all things to be a help-met for him who had 
chosen her from the whole femaie world to be the joy 
and cvmfort of his life, the partner of all his pleasuro 





and his sorrows, his friend, his counsellor—in short 
his wife ! 

The young couple spent their honeymoon in their 
future home, Beech Cottage, 

Both had great talents and elegant tastes. Eva’s 
father had been that sublime character, a Christian 
soldier. In his youth he had been another Hedley 


8 | Vicars; and in his old age he was what that young 


soldier of the Cross would have been, had it not pleased 
the Almighty to take him so early to Himself. 

It was truly said of the men under Captain Elton’s 
command—men who, through his influence and example, 
were as pious as they were brave—that they knew no 
fear but the fear of God. 

Eva was exactly what Captain Elton’s daughter would 
naturally be; and Frederic Faulkner was of all men 
the one he would have chosen for her, since, in the one 
thing needful, the old hero and the young one felt, 
thought, and acted alike. 

Captain Elton had given his daughter every possible 
advantage. Her education had been at once solid and 
brilliant. She had been taught by the best masters to 
be found in the Continental cities, where, for economy’s 
sake, they had often resided. He had impressed upon her 
the fact that a good education was all he had to give 
her; and often, with a mournful smile, had said, that if 
she was not destined 

* To find 
The one just suited to her mind ;” 
or that, having found him, he was not in circumstances 
to offer her his hand, she would be obliged to turn her 
talents to account for her own support. She was, in- 
deed, at nineteen, thoroughly well-informed and highly 
accomplished. She had a cultivated genius for painting, 
was a good musician, and an excellent linguist. 

Her husband had a great talent for literature and 
etching. He had often contributed tales, illustrated by 
himself, to the leading magazines. But what to the 
young guardsman had been only an amusement, became 
a source of profit to the husband. 

Eva’s paintings adorned the walls of their happy home. 

Small as was their income, they wisely, honestly, and 
resolutely determined to live within it. As they were 
always occupied, they never suffered from ennui. They 
could not afford to give parties, and therefore they 
consistently declined all invitations to them. 

A year had passed by, and found them more than ever 
devoted to each other, when one evening, as Frederick 
was reading aloud to Eva, while she was busily working 
at some very white, delicate, and tiny garments, a mes- 
senger from the “ White Doe”—the best inn in the 
village—startled the little household (consisting only of 
the young couple, an old maid, and a little page) by a 
loud ring at the garden-gate. 

It was such an unusual sound at that hour at Beech 
Cottage, that Eva started and changed colour, and her 
husband opened the door to inquire who was there. 

Quaint, clean, prim, and very old-fashioned, with her 
snow-white, high-cauled .mob-cap, kerchicf, and apron, 
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her long waist and short sleeves, Becky, the maid, came wants me to go to bed just the same as if it wasn’t my 


in, a large basket in one hand, and a note in the other. 
The basket contained game (it was the end of Sep- 
tember), and the note ran as follows :— 

My Dear Frepexic Favitener,—I dare say you think that I 
am as angry with you as the rest of your friends are for pre- 
ferring a pretty wife and a happy home to the mess-table and 
the club, Nota bit of it. I have waited a year, to see whether 
you got into debt and wanted help; and as I find—for I have 
made inquiries—that you Ray your way and make your wife 
happy, as she does you; and as my junior partner has died sud- 
detily, I have resolved—partly because I loved your father, 
and partly because you are my second cousin, once removed, 
but I hope never to be removed again—to take you into 

artnership. A clever fellow like you will soon learn our 

usiness, and Mostyn, my other partner, will put you in the 
way of everything. Lam growing old and sell-indalgent, and 
leave matters a good deal in his hands, I am become almost a 
sleepin pine but I have been wide awake so long, I think I 
may indulge a little now. I will come to breakfast with you 
to-morrow, if agreeable to you and Mrs. Faulkner. By that 
time you will have talked my proposal over with her, and slept 
upon it too. 

Don’t forget that you may have many to provide for besides 
yourselves, and that what is competence now will be penury 
then; besides, you were, of course, unable to make any settle- 
ment on your wife. So, if anything happened to you, what 
would become of her? If she is the sensible woman I take 
her for, she will advise you to say “Yes” to my offer, 
Adieu, till to-morrew morning.—Yours truly, 

GEORGE FavuLKNER, 


The writer of the above—a crusty, humorous old 
bachelor—was the head of the great firm of Faulkner, 
Mostyn, and Brett, bankers, of immense wealth and 
old standing, in Lombard Street. 

The offer was too tempting to be declined. 

The thought of the Future and of the Unborn in- 
fluenced the wife; a sudden ambition to be rich (for 
their sakes) quickened the husband’s pulse. 

The old City banker was charmed with Eva and 
Beech Cottage. He had outlived the few friends he 
had cared for, and had never cultivated female society. 

Eva’s beauty, kindness, and talents had for him a 
novel and enthralling charm. He stayed a week with 
the young couple, and when he went away Frederic 
Faulkner, of course, accompanied him. 

In a few years Frederic Faulkner was a rich man. 

Beech Cottage had been enlarged, first into a villa, 
and then into a hall, which stood in a noble park. One 
bright and beautiful boy was heir to all the property, 
and was the object of the pride and love of both his 
parents, Becky was no longer a maid-of-all-work, but 
head-nurse to the son and heir of the wealthy banker. 

Old George Faulkner had by this time been gathered 
to his fathers, quaint old bankers of former days, men of 
great importance and unblemished integrity, who slept 
in their own vault beneath the old City church of 
St. Andrew’s. 

Frederic Faulkner had inherited his property and his 
position as head-partner; and, as people who have 
fortunes to leave generally leave them to those who do 
not need them, a wealthy old aunt, who had eut him 
when he was poor and lived in Beech Cottage, left him 
all she possessed on earth, when he was rich, and resided 
at Beech Park. 

She stipulated only that he should add her name of 
Moore to his own of Faulkner, and quarter the arms of 
the Moores of Moorfield with his own. 

It was only a few days before the events occurred 
which we are about to narrate that the head of the 
great City firm of Faulkner and Mostyn had been 
gazetted as having, with the Queen’s consent, become 
Mr. Faulkner-Moore. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WIFE AND CHILD. 
“Mamma! mamma!” cried Freddy Faulkner-Moore, 
a beautiful little boy of five years old, rushing into the 
drawing-room, where his mother sat at work, “Becky 





birthday. Here she is. De tell her papa said I was to 
sit up till he came home—he’s sure to come, isn’t he, 
mamma?” 

“TI hope so, my dear,” replied the lady, taking the little 
fellow on her knee, and smoothing the long golden curls 
that fell on his green velvet tunic and embroidered collar. 

“ Please, ma’am, it has struck seven, and Master 
Freddy is always ill if he sits up late,” said Becky. 

“We will give him till the next train is come in, 
Becky,” said Mrs. Faulkner-Moore. “I expect your 
master to dinner at a little after seven, Becky, and he 
will be disappointed if he does not see Freddy.” 

“ Papa has promised me a rocking-horse as my birth- 
day present, and papa never tells a story. He said it 
should come to-day, and so I know it will; and I 
know something else too about another present,” said 
the child, archly ; “but I shan’t tell, because papa told 
me not. We know, don’t we, Becky?” he -added, 
slipping down from his mamma’s knee and going up 
to his old nurse, who stood at the door—her mittened 
arms folded across her white apron—watching the boy; 
while her hard features expressed at once pride in her 
nursling, and vexation at his being allowed to sit up 
beyond what she thought a reasonable hour. 

“Don’t be cross, Becky,” he said, springing into the 
arms she opened to receive him. “I don’t often have a 
birthday, you know, and I want to see my own dear 
papa and my rocking-horse, and,” he added, in a whisper 
**mamma’s present too, Becky.” 

“ Why, you’ve had your ma’s present, Master Freddy ; 
your Noah’s Ark and your box of bricks.” 

“TI mean the present papa is going to send mamma, 
Becky. Don’t you remember, when he cut off one of 
my curls he said it was to be made into something he 
meant to give mamma on my birthday, and we were not 
to tell her, nor to let her find it out? and I’m so afraid 
she should, that when she strokes my hair I always get 
away.” 

* Bless the boy!” said Becky, ‘‘ what a head he has 
for remembering! He’ll come to be Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Mayor, or somehut, that he will.” 

She pressed him to her heart as she spoke; and he, 
throwing his arms round her old, withered, crane-like 
neck, and pressing his rosy lips to her wrinkled cheek, 
said, “ There’s a good Becky; you don’t look cross now, 
a ri let you ride on my rocking-horse as long as you 
ike.” 

At this moment there was a sound of wheels; an 
elegant close carriage, drawn by a pair of beautiful 
horses, drove to the decor. 

Mrs, Faulkner-Moore started up; her work dropped 
from her hands; she turned first red, and then pale, and 
exclaimed— 

“That is the carriage; papa must be come! Freddy, 
give me your hand; come with me to welcome papa 
home.” 

The mother hurried down-stairs, holding her boy by 
the hand. 

“ Where is your master, James ?” she said toa footman, 
who was helping two other servants to carry in a large 
parcel, which had been brought from the station on the 
roof of the carriage. 

* Please, ma’am, master’s not come by the seven 
o’clock train,” said James; “ but this parcel is come for 
Master Freddy, and this little box for you,ma’am! We 
thought, ma’am, we’d better not wait, as the next train 
don’t come in till nine, ma’am; and so we brought 
the parcel at once.” 

“Oh, mamma! that’s my rocking-horse ; I know it is 
by the shape. Oh, I’mso glad! how kind of dear, dear 
papa! James, make haste and unpack my rocking- 
horse ; I want to have a ride, and I’ve promised Becky 
a ride, too.” 
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“T’d give somehut to see Becky riding your rocking- 
horse, Master Freddy,” said the footman, hastening to 
unpack the present in question for the impatient boy. 

All the servants loved the noble, high-spirited, beauti- 
ful little fellow, and several pressed forward to help to 
unpack the rocking-horse. 

‘he child loved his father dearly; but, engrossed by 
the excitement and expectation of the moment, he forgot 
that his papa had not arrived. The wife, who well knew 
that nothing that was not of serious importance would 
have induced the tenderest of husbands and fathers to 
disappoint her and his boy at any time, but particularly 
on their only child’s birthday, and that, too, after she 
had daily and hourly expected his arrival for a week, 
felt a vague terror, mixed with a sickening sense of dis- 
appointment, weigh down her spirits. 

Her heart swelled, her throat contracted, her eyes 
filled with tears; and ashamed to betray her emotion 
before her servants, and fearing to destroy her child’s 
innocent and young delight in his rocking-horse, she 
hurried up-stairs to her own room with the little box in 
her hand, just as Becky, who could not bear to trust her 
young master out of her sight, and who also felt no small 
interest in the rocking-horse, hurried down into the hall 
to watch over her young charge. 

Mrs. Faulkner-Moore placed the box on the toilet- 
table in her dressing-room, and entering the adjoining 
room (the bed-room), sank on her knees at the foot 
of the bed, while the rays of the newly-risen moon stole 
inthrough the (as yet) unclosed shutters and lighted up 
his pillow and hers, Her bridal wreath, which she had 
hung above their heads, and the white blossoms of 
which (still white, though it had hung there for six 
years) came out in bright relief—silvered by the moon— 
against the maroon and fluted velvet of the tester. She 
prayed that her beloved might be protected from all 
evil; that the dark shadows that had surrounded her all 
day might not have been cast by any coming events of 
a disastrous nature; that if trials were in store for him, 
she might be allowed to share them; and that, if all else 
were taken from her, her husband and her child might 
be left to her, even if she had to work for them, to beg 
for them, or to acvompany them into exile. It is 
probable that her thoughts took this melancholy turn 
from the fact that she had been reading, in the daily 
papers, a very minute and harrowing account of the 
results of the absconding of the junior partner of a 
great City firm, with which her husband’s house had 
had many business relations. Whole families had been 
brought to beggary by the breaking of this bank, aad 
the other partners, whom she believed innocent, were 
irretrievably ruined and disgraced. 

She had been praying on her bended knees thus, the 
tears trickling through her slender fingers as she hid 
her sweet face in her hands, when she heard the house- 
maids approaching the door. She knew that they were 
coming to close the shutters, and to prepare the room 
for the night. 

She rose from her knees, and hurrying back into 
her dressing room, closed the door, lighted the wax 
candles on her toilet-table, and chiding herself for what 
she considered hysterical weakness and nervous depres- 
sion, caused by what she had read, she unpacked the 
little deal box, and to her delight perceived at the top a 
letter in the well-known and well-loved hand of her 
husband. More eagerly than she had opened his first 
billet douww when he was her lover (for he was a thousand 
times dearer to her now he had been six years her true, 
— tender husband), Eva tore open the letter and 
read— 

My Darina Wrrz,—I fear both you and dear little Freddy 
will be much ae at not seeing me by the7 p.m. train 


to dinner, particularly as I know you have been in daily expecta- 
tion of seein 





** Business first and pleasure afterwards.” With 


a regard to this 
white day in our ealendar, our Freddy’s birthday, the fault is not 


mine, but Mostyn’s. He had promised, nay, proposed, to come 
down with me to Beech Park to-day, to keep our dear little boy’s 
birthday, and I have been waiting for him till I am almost out 
of temper and quite out of patience. I cannot conceive what 
can have prevented his keeping his ae go yy with me; he is 
—— so scrupulously punctual, I begin to fear some acci- 
ent must have happene him. At any rate, my darling will 
see that I cannot leave town till he ap , or till I know what 
is peg Bae We may arrive, my love, by the 9.20 p.m.» or 
by any of the later trains. Of course Freddy will be fast asleep 
long before nine, and that he may not close his birthday in tears 
I have sent the promised rocking-horse by the 7 pm, and I have 
forwarded the little present I have procured for my Eva, in 
commemoration of the day upon which she made me the proudest 
and happiest of fathers. You smile, my ling, when I 
tell you that I have always thought that the person to whom 
— are due on these occasions is the mother, not the child. 
ostyn sent me early this morning a birthday gift for our boy 
and for you. They are too costly by far; fancy a gold watch and 
chain fora boy of five! The bracelet and brooch he has sent you 
must have cost a large sum. No matter; he is very rich, he is 
my partner, admires bey and reveres you beyond measure, and 
has thrown out hints that he means to make Freddy his heir. So, 
though I know you hate snakes, I beg you will wear his brooch 
when we arrive. I wish he had chosen any other pattern, but I 
believe there is none more fashionable. Tell Freddy, if he rides 
his rocking-horse well, on his next birthday he shall have a dear 
little Shetland pony, and ride on the race-course and in the 
forest with papa and mamma. I hope my boy kept our secret, 
and that you never missed the long curl which Féner has made 
into the bracelet of which my miniature forms the clasp, Heaven 
bless and keep you and our boy, my sweet wife! Farewell—I 

hope only till to-night. Your devoted husband. 

Freperic Favnxner-Moore. 


It was not till the wife had kissed the miniature of 
her husband again and again, and dropped many a 
tear of gratitude and love on the crystal that covered 
the dear face, that she opened. the purple morocco case 
that contained Mr. Mostyn’s brooch. She could not 
repress an exclamation of surprise and admiration when 
the present met her view. It was,as her husband had 
said, a serpent (coiled up). It was composed entirely of 
emeralds and brilliants, and was the most dazzling object 
she had ever beheld. 

In compliance with her husband’s request, she 
fastened the sparkling ornament into the lace collar of 
her white silk dress. It felt cold, and, to her excited 
fancy, it seemed to eye her malignantly, 

“ How nervous and silly I am to-night!” she said, as 
the thought crossed her mind that she was warming a 
viper in her bosom. ‘ Where is my trust, where my 
faith, if trifles can shake me thus?” 

She hurried down-stairs into the drawing-room, the 
snake in her bosom, the bracelet on her arm, and 
Freddy’s watch, in its little morocco case, in her hand. 
She rang the bell. 

“Tell cook,” she said to the footman who answered 
the bell, “to keep the dinner hot as well as she can, and 
to send up a cold chicken and my tea at once; and tell 
nurse to bring Master Frederic to me. I must force 
myself to take something,” she said; “he will be so 
vexed if he sees me looking so pale and faint,” 

The footman spread a cloth on a small round table, 
The tea and the cold chicken were served. Becky came 
in with Freddy in her strong arms, The child was 
rather sleepy, and flushed and worn out with the mad 
delight of riding on his rocking-horse. Becky, too, 
looked hot and excited, and was a little less firm and 

recise than usual; for nothing would satisfy Freddy 
but her trying her equestrian powers on his rocking- 
horse, and poor Becky had a fall from her steed, 
amid the shouts and laughter of all the servants. 
Mrs, Faulkner-Moore took her darling on her knee, 
fed him with a little.cold chicken and bread-and-butter, 
gave him a cup of milk-and-water (called “tea” by 
courtesy), and then his beautiful head began to droop, 
and he was about to nestle in her bosom and go fairly 
off to sleep, when, rousing him gently, she said— 





me for the last week; but we have had so much 
not get away, and my motto, like yours, now is, 


to doI coul 


“ You have forgotten to say your prayers, Freddy.” 
The little boy roused himself, and knelt down at his 
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mother’s knee. After his customary infant prayer for 
pardon and protection, he lisped out, as usual, “ Pray, 
God, bless papa and mamma; and pray, God, bless me and 
make me a good boy.” Here he paused a moment, and 
then added, of his own accord—* And pray, God, send 
dear, dear papa safe back to mamma and Freddy.” 

Mrs. Faulkner-Moore caught him to her bosom, and 
while her tears fell like rain on his rosy cheeks, kissed 
him again and again. 

He was as unconscious of those tears as the rose itself 
is of the rain-drops on its leaves. The soft eyelids were 
closed ; the cherry lips were parted. He was fast asleep, 
and Becky carried him up to his little cot, adroitly 
undressed him without awaking him, placed him in his 
snow-white bed, and sitting down beside him, drew a 
table forward, on which were her Bible and her “Golden 
Treasury.” She then put on her spectacles and read the 
portion for the day in the latter; after which she took 
her Bible and began devoutly to peruse it. 

Meanwhile, the anxious wife stood at the window 
which commanded a view of the road, leaning her burn- 
ing brow against the cold glass of the casement, and 
while the pale moon lighted up a face as pale as her own, 
Eva experienced all the sickness of heart consequent on 
hope deferred, and as the hours passed by without bring- 
ing him or any message from him, a thousand vague 
terrors were busy at. her heart, and, everything con- 
sidered, her fears were not altogether unreasonable, 
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CHAPTER III. 
EXPECTATION. 
Tae drawing-room windows at Beech Park opened on 
to a beautiful lawn studded with beds of exquisite 
flowers. In the centre of the lawn was a broad, paved 
walk, at the end of which was a flight of steps leading 
to a terrace, on which were statues, vases, seats, and a 
fountain, whose waters danced and sparkled, feathery 
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and gemmed, in the bright moonlight. 

From this terrace one could obtain a view of the 
railway station and lines, and of the whole surround- 
ing country. The night was unusually fine and still; 
not a breath of air stirred the tree-tops; and the moon, 
quite alone in a sky of dark yet translucent azure, shone 
sv brightly that the very petals of the flowers and leaves 


of the shrubs were distinctly visible. The contrast 
between the calm without and the storm within struck 
the anxious watcher, She opened the French window, 
and throwing her lace shawl over her head, walked out 
into the moonlight and ascended the terrace steps. 

Leaning against a beautiful marble statue of Niobe, 
and almost as white, as cold, and as woe-begone, the 
anxious wife gazed through her tears at the shining 
rails in the distanve, silvered by the moonlight, and the 
many-gabled station, whence he might yet come. 

She felt a little less oppressed and hysterical in the 
open air that she had done in the house, and she had 
begun to pace the broad terrace, watching for the last 
train, which came in at one a.m., when she suddenly 
recollected that her maid, who was not well, was sitting 
up for her. 

Always thoughtful where others were concerned, she 
hurried back to the drawing-room, and hastened up- 
stairs to order Janet, the Abigail in question, to go to 
bed at once. 

As Eva reached the first-floor landing, she looked 
down into the hall, and her eye lighted on the rock- 
ing-horse, with his arched neck, flowing mane, and dis- 
tended scarlet nostrils. Close by (the gas-burners in the 
hall shining full upon it) was full-length portrait of her 
husband in his uniform as a lieutenant in the Guards, 
It was a good picture by Buckner, and, as in all good 
portraits, the eyes seemed to follow those that looked 
at them, 
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They were eyes so full of candour, feeling, honour, 
and truth, that their light re-kindled the lamp of hope 
in Eva’s breast, and for some little time she was once 
more her own tranquil, trusting self. 

She dismissed her maid, and repaired to her child’s 
nursery. She always went to see him in his little cot at 
least once before retiring to her own room for the 
night, and, when he was at Beech Park, her husband 
always accompanied her. . 

A beautiful child asleep is a soothing and a lovely 
sight. Freddy, with his long, thick golden curls, his 
dark eyelashes, his flushed cheeks, and sweet parted 
lips, looked so beautiful, as he lay smiling in his sleep, 
that Eva murmured, as she bent to kiss him— S% 


* Love's image upon earth, without his wings.” 


In his little rosy hand was clutehed the quaint, long- 
waisted figure of Noah’s wife, out of the ark his mamma 
had given him, and the elephant and the horse (very 
much of a size) lay on his pillow beside him. 

A little attempt of his—and a very clever one too—to 
model Beech House in his bright red bricks, was on a 
table on one side; and old Becky, fast asleep, with her 
spectacles still on her nose, was on the other. Mrs. 
Faulkner-Moore gently roused her, and told her to go 
to bed, and then she hurried noiselessly down-stairs, 
across the hall into the drawing-room, and back to her 
watch-tower on the terrace. 

The night was so still that she could hear the shrill 
whistle of the train, and the bell that announced its 
arrival at Slough and its departure for Windsor. It was 
now one o’clock in the morning; but, by Eva’s orders, 
the carriage was again ai the station waiting for Mr. 
Faulkner-Moore. There was now a brief season of in- 
tense suspense and vivid expectation for the anxious 
wife. She spent it in fervent inward prayer. 

She heard the carriage bowl lightly along the road; 
she hurried back to the drawing-room, and out into the 
hall. The wheels stopped at the entrance, and she her- 
self opened the hall door. No bright, dear face appeared 
at the carriage window—a dark chasm alone was there; 
no well-known, well-loved form hurried forth to meet 
her; no dear voice was in her ear and in her heart. 
James came forward, touched his hat, and said— 

“ Master’s not come, ma’am, by the one a.m.” 

“And is there no letier, no parcel, no message?” 
faltered the wife. 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am.” 

* Did you inquire, James ?” 

“TI did, ma’am; there warn’t nothing, ma’am.”+ 

* * * * # . 


Soon after this last hope was extinguished in Eva’s 
heart, the lights were put out, and doors and shutters 
closed, and everything was dark and still at Beech Park. 
Yes, everything save Eva, whose solitary lamp burned 
faintly. She had pushed back and twisted up the long 
ringlets she had so carefully arranged in the style her 
husband preferred. She had thrown the white silk dress 
upon the sofa, and retired to bed. As she lay weeping 
silently, and trying to quiet her beating heart, she tossed 
to and fro on her pillow; and, as she did so, something 
very bright caught her eye. It was the snake brooch, 
which she had forgotten to take out of the lace folds of 
her collar; coiled up there, it seemed to absorb all the 
rays of her night-lamp, and to reflect and refract them. 

ts brilliancy was so painful to her, that she rose and 
extinguished her lamp. After that all was still, save one 
fond heart that beat wildly, till fervent prayer, ascending, 
as it always does, to the Throne of Grace, brought down | 
those comforters, Faith and Hepe, from Heaven, into the | 
distracted heart of the child of earth; and as the first ! 
faint streaks of dawn appeared in the east, friendly sleep | 
closed Eva’s eyes, 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


N taking our seat in our Easy CHarp for the first 
O time, we think that we can bring no worthier subject 
before our readers than the life of Alfred Vaughan,* in 
the belief, to use the words of his father and biographer, 
“that the story of a life so rich in promise, and we may 
add, in performance, may be placed with advantage in the 
hands of intelligent youth, and that it may not be with- 
out its lessons to the early manhood of the thoughtful.” 

Of all the obscure dispensations of Providence, per- 
haps the most obscure is the early death of those of high 
promise; men who have just shown what stuff they 
were made of before their light was quenched for ever. 
As one of Dr. Vaughan’s oldest friends wrote to him on 
his bereavement—* It remains for us all to adore them 
(the reasons of Providence) in silent acquiescence, For 
those to whom these mysterious dispensations bring 
some of the keenest of human sorrows, is reserved a far 
more arduous duty—the duty of meek resignation.” It 
is even so. And indeed, nothing strikes us more in this 
book than the total absence of all selfish repining on the 
father’s part. “ Blessed be the name of the Lord!” is 
the precept that seems most deeply graven on his heart 
while recounting the story of his son’s life, and of his 
own blighted hopes. : b. Ba 

There is a simplicity about the narrative which is 
infinitely beautiful and touching. It was a life wholly 
without incident ; one whose interest depends upon the 
inward growth of the man described, not upon the men 
or circumstances with which he was surrounded. Born 
in 1823, died in 1857, the life of Alfred Vaughan was 
only thirty-four years in length. Truly a brief span 
enough, if measured by its duration; but, as he says 
himself, in a letter to a friend— 

Some men who have died young have lived far longer 
than others who have out-past their three-score years and 
ten. Life consists not in the abundance of things a man 

ossesseth, nor in the abundance of things a man doeth, 
but in the abundance of thoughts he thinks, leading towards 
some special result, be that result in this world or the 
next.—Page 106. 


Tartly because Alfred Vaughan was delicate as a 
child, partly because his father had confidence in the 
influences of home to teach him “ to reverence whatever 
was proper to be revered, and to love whatever was 
proper to be loved,” he remained under his father’s 
tuition till the age of thirteen. He then went to 
University College School, and in due time from thence 
to the College. There, as throughout life, he was dis- 
tinguished by thoroughness in all he did. His branches 
of study were many and diverse ; but in all he displayed 
the same diligence, the same determination to become 
master of all he learnt. We are told “ that he evinced, 
in all classical lessons, a real taste, and an enjoyment 
and appreciation of the books read, almost incomprehen- 
sible to his companions generally.” But what endeared 
him most to all who had the privilege of weet him 
well, was a geniality of disposition, an ease and sim- 
plicity of manners, and a keen appreciation of humour, 
which he seems to have possessed to the last. 

In the choice of a profession he was not long in 
deciding. His love for literature, and above all poetry, 
made him desirous at first of following it as a profession ; 
then, at one time, he had thoughts of becoming a 

inter; but finally his religious feeling constrained 
him to look to the work of the Christian ministry. “I 
should not have been satisfied,” he writes in his diary, 
“that I was doing right, if 1 had been anything but 
what I am about w become.” An examination of his 

* “Memoir of Robert Alfred Vaughan, Author of ‘Hours with 


the Mystics,’ &c."" By Rovert Vaughan, D.D, London and Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan. 1864. 





diaries at the time of his preparation for the ministry 
shows a state of mind that fluctuated painfully between 
despondency and joy. Indeed, his was one of those 
sensitive, deliberative natures, that seem to have needed 
a course of action to enable them to cease preying upon 
themselves. "When his active life as a minister had com- 
menced, we hear no more of doubt and difficulties. 

About this time, when twenty-two years of age, he 
wrote his ‘‘ Essay on the Life and Writings of Origen,” 
which was the first of the numerous articles he contri- 
buted to Reviews ; indeed, the first literary work of any 
importance which he published. It possessed, in a high 
degree, the characteristics of all his works: in the first 
place, an irrepressible love of truth—he held that his 
literary powers were asacred trust held by him from God, 
to be used in his service ; secondly, great erudition ; and 
thirdly, a wonderful combination of poetry and analysis, 

Before finally settling in any ministerial occupation, 
Alfred Vaughan went for a year to the German Univer- 
sity of Halle, and thence for a few months to Italy, 
Early in 1848 he returned to England, and became 
assistant minister at Bath to the Rev. William Jay. He 
has left behind him a most interesting record of the 
feelings with which he undertook this office. We have 
not room for a long quotation; one passage, however, 
we must cite, as showing the deep sense he had of his 
duties to his hearers :— 

Remember the great danger is, that they may be the 
worse for my message ; must strive all I can against this ; 
must try so to proclaim the message that they must love in 
believing ; must make them catch from me a deep feeling of 
the verity of these things. Let there be contagion in my 
Divine enthusiasm.—Page 135. ' 

At Bath, and elsewhere in after years, his preaching 
was greatly successful. The excellence of the language, 
the ease with which it was uttered, the earnestness of 
manner of the preacher, the simple goodness that ex- 
pressed itself in his teaching, so impressed his hearers, 
that they were wont to say “that they listened to 
his voice as they had never listened to a human voice 
before, and never expect to do again.” 

Here and at Birmingham, whither he next went, he 
studied hard, through all the pressing claims of pastoral 
work. His plan was to get an hour, sometimes an hour 
and a half, five days of the week, before breakfast. 
These hours of work were regularly portioned out 
between certain authors. Thus it was, doubtless, that 
he did so much in so shori a time, 

We must hasten onward, much as we are tempted to 
tinger about the close of Vaughan’s life, and touch 
briefly on the closing scenes, In 1855 he was obliged, 
owing to a pulmonary complaint, to resign his pastorate. 
He tried Bournemouth, but it only gave him temporary 
relief, There was no immediate danger, so that he was 
able to devote himself to literature with more than usual 
ardour. Before his death he had written his “ Hours 
with the Mystics,” and several reviews. But he became 
gradually worse ; and at last, in October, 1857, a sudden 
difficulty of respiration came on. In about two hours’ 
time ali hope was over. He died very gradually, 
“There was a smile on his face that spoke when the 
tongue could not, and the last breath passed as a gentle 
sigh, and all was ended.” 

To such a life as his a worthy ae is furnished by 
his own words, writing to a aear friena — 

Remember, after all, that success in life is not the 
great object even here. Self-cult development of all 
that is best and greatest in us—is true greatness of cha- 
racter. This is ter, higher, though to the jostling men 
of thews and sinews, who were made to succeed in the 
ordinary sense, it may look like failure, 
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A WORD UPON LITTLES. 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM. 


HE golden-mouthed Isaiah speaks of 

. *here a little and there a little;” 

and I am afraid that very few of 

us possess an abiding sense of the 

power of littles. Well has it been 

said, ‘Commit thy trifles unto 

God, for to him is nothing trivial ; 

and it is but the littleness of man 

that seeth no greatness in a trifle.” 

Proper attention to these is the secret of 

vigorous and healthy piety; their neglect is 

the explanation of an utterly emasculated 

and enfeebled state of being. In that Book 

1 which contains a Divine philosophy of life, 

we are again and again reminded of the significance 

and importance of what our worldly wisdom terms 

the trifles of life. Trifles, indeed! let any reader 

tell me what a trifle is, and whether the most in- 

significant event has not often had issues which 
stretch out into eternity. 

Every substance, when analysed, teaches us the 
power of littles. The island of the sea is the work 
of tiny coral insects; the monument we raise to 
immortalise a hero is a compound of little granite 
specks ; the avalanche which crushes the homesteads 
at its base is but a gathering of thin flakes of 
snow; the deep river is the result of tiny tributary 
streams; the great law of the universe is “‘ here 
a little and there a little.” 

It is likewise the law of grace. Religion itself 
is not exempt from the operation of this world-wide 
influence. Great and momentous as its interests 
are, their magnitude will be seen to consist in 
manifold and minute responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. 

The power of faith and principle, which com- 
mands our admiration, and awakens our astonish- 
ment, as it is embodied in an Oberlin on the Ban 
de la Roche, or a martyr in the missions of the 
Church, was but the culminated power of a growing 
conviction, and a steady attention to the million 
voices of Providence, experience, and truth. Men 
are seldom good or bad by sudden impulses or 
violent alterations. The good man gathers up into 
his moral life thousands of daily self-denials and 
self-victories, which have all helped to make him 
more than a conqueror through Christ. The bad 
man mostly falls by little steps and slow degrees, 
until Christian dignity and beauty are altogether 
lost and gone. Men do not leap the precipice of 
death at once; but, as you have often seen at the 
sea-side, by some gently winding path through 
bush, and brake, and tangled copse, they reach the 
beach by slow descent. Gradually declining from 
the high paths of chastity and probity, men find 
that their high estate is altogether lost before they 
are aware. Thus life, in its ascending and de- 
acending aspect, is either reaching up to heaven, or 
sinking down to hell. It will be ascending life that 
occupies our attention most prominently in these 
pages. Itis pleasant to ascend. Yes, dear reader, 
whether it be Snowdon in nature, or Zion in grace. 
Although it is easier to come down the hill-slope, 
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yet the climbing up is sweetest, because there is 
energy in it, and expectation, too; for you are 
longing to gain the summit and feast your eyes on 
the fair prospect which stretches away before your 
gaze. Mental education has its analogies in moral 
education. ‘‘ Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here alittle, there a little,” is the secret of the child’s 
progress; the alphabet and the tables give place 
only by imperceptible degrees to foreign tongues in 
classics, and conic sections in mathematics. It 
is impossible to mark the stages. Spiritual educa- 
tion rests on the same law of littles. It is some- 
what troublesome, and men would be good other- 
wise if they could; but as there are no express 
trains on the road to knowledge, even for princes 
(nothing, indeed, better than the old college 
coaches), so, most assuredly, there is no new way 
of being good, or doing good, by any other law 
than that which has to do with littles. 

I have said men would be otherwise if they 
could. It is far easier to be largely munificent at 
one time than to be constantly considerate and 
generous. It is easier to be kind on birth-days, 
wedding-days, and special festivals, than to culti- 
vate a loving spirit of perennial kindness. It is 
easier to be religious upon fast days and special 
sacraments than to cultivate a piety which, whether 
it eats, or drinks, or whatever it does, does all to 
the glory of God. 

Concerning Christian doctrine and dogma, how 
very gradually it is acquired! When we see Truth 
poy ourselves, we are apt to forget how gradu- 
ally the mirror cleared in which we beheld her full, 
fair face. Our knowledge of Divine doctrine has 
been of very gentle and gradual formation, quite 
as much so as the sand-bar at the harbour’s mouth. 
The principles which we now hold as more sacred 

dear life itself did not flash upon us as by 
some sudden inspiration. Is it strange that minds, 
ignorant of the breadth and beauty of evangelic 
truth, entering our sanctuaries without Christ, at 
first only lay hold — the fringe of our Lord’s 
garments, and are a long time before they firmly 
grasp the full robes of Christ? Iam not now speak- 
ing of how little knowledge of Christ a man may be 
saved by—that we may well leave to God—but of 
the great fact, that the Fatherhood of God, the 
liberty of the Gospel, the sacrificial oblation of 
Christ, the nature and adaptations of the Atone- 
ment, the nature of justification, the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, with all the thousand aspects and 
adjustments of these precious truths, are a gradual 
inheritance of knowledge, into which we come “line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little.” Thus the Divine wisdom has pro- 
vided us with pastors and sanctuaries for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ, until we come to the stature of men in 
Christ; and as little by little the child merges into 
the man, so does the babe Christian into the man- 
hood of truth. 

It is thus also with Christianity as a standard of 
life and duty. How very differont early religious 
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ideas and feelings after conversion are to those of 
the riper believer! Even after men are Christians, 
the law is sometimes their schoolmaster to keep 
them near Christ, as well as to bring them to him. 
Only by slow degrees do we realise the unique- 
ness and grandeur of that code of love which 
constitutes the royal law of the Christian’s life. 
Steadily do our eyes open to the truth, that the 
attraction of the cross is a better guarantee for 
nearness to each other, and nearness to God, than 
the forced obligations of law and commandment. 
Quietly and imperceptibly do we rise to the full 
beauties of salvation, and see in it not only a deliver- 
ance from hell, but a rescue from self. At first we 
leaped into the life-boat to flee from danger ; now we 
see how beautiful the voyage homeward which the 
bark is taking. Very gradually do we seo that the 
Christian has true and lawful liberty, and that the 
meats, and drinks, and ordinances of a legal statute- 
book are done away. Very gradually do we cease 
our dread, until perfect love casteth out fear, and 
we share the joy and gladness of the life Divine. 
We entered upon our new path as a strait and 
narrow way; but, lo! it has led us into green pas- 
tures beside the still waters; and we wonder with 
blank amazement now at those who dread religion 
as a melancholy thing. We have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious. Blessed is every one that be- 
lieveth in him. Nay, more. Perhaps wo accepted 
our church life at first somewhat as a denomina- 
tionalism, and are only beginning to realise the 
true oneness of all devout Christians, and to find in 
the life of God in the soul—the one Spirit with its 
diversity of operations—the centre of all unity, and 
the source of all that is really necessary. Let us, 
remembering this, ‘‘ precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little,” not altogether be surprised 
at some strange things in the earlier stages of the 
Christian life. 

Most marked, however, is this same law in the 
outworking of spiritual habit and character. 
Many men are surprised at the vices of the early 
Christians recorded in the New Testament Epistles; 
just as they are often sorely startled at the frail- 
ties and follies of young Christians now. Yet, why 
so? Grace works in a very small circle at first. It 
does not eradicate with one fell swoop all wrong 
dispositions and habits. It is a little grain of 
mustard-seed, which will one day grow to a lar, 
seed. But around it are still weeds of earlier growth. 
Many new converts will find old words, which ought 
to cease in their vocabulary, yet tripping sometimes 
to their lips; old imaginations coming back again 
into their hearts; and both Ephesians and Corin- 
thians will find that only by very slow degrees the 
better nature o’ertops the baser, and so, by the 
force of its new life, strangles and destroys the old. 
Yes; ‘‘here a little and there a little” is the secret 
of the working of the Divine and beautiful law of 

ce. The tree grows, and wants more earth ; the 
eke spread, and require more space. Do not 


disparage a child because it is only a child; nora 
seed because it is only a seed; nor a crown prince 


because ho is nota king. The man, the tree, the 
monarch, will come soon enough, and can only 
grow by quiet providences and gentle helps. 

We must expect in the heathen convert many of 
the old memories and habits of idolatrous days. 
‘Here a little and there a little,” and one day he 
will see the fuller aspects of evil, and exclaim— 
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‘What fruit had I then in those things wheroof 
now I am ashamed?” 

We do not blame the artist because there was 
vivid colouring in his earlier pictures; enough that 
the artist-touch of power was there. We do not 
blame the author for the florid periods of his earlier 
style; enough that the altar-fire of genius glowed 
upon the page. ‘‘ Here alittle and thero a little,” and 
one becomes the well-known painter, the other the 
well-read author. Little by little comes out the 
blossom in the summer—so does the beauty of the 
Christian life. Once we dreaded sin, as it had in 
it the sting of penalty; now we hate it, as it has 
in it the Vittesstens of gall. All habits, too, have 
been formed by this law—handicraft, headcraft, 
and heartcraft; it is the same law—‘ here a little 
and there a little.’ Ask author, sculptor, artist, 
statesman—Macaulay, Thorwaldsen, Millais, Pitt 
—whence that store of knowledge? whence that 
deftness of device ? whence that delicacy of touch ? 
whence that sublimity of speech? The secret is soon 
told—‘‘ here a little and there a little.” And so of 
men who have mastered themselves in that greatest 
of all conquests—self-conquest: men and women 
who haye quenched, through many conflicts, the 
strong desires of sense and flesh, and served God in 
singleness of spirit. The self-denial of Moses, the 
sacrifice of Abraham, the persevering persistency of 
Esther, the brave withstanding of Daniel, the 
dauntless courage of David: ‘‘here a little and 
there a little” explains it all, So also love in the 

lace of hate, considerateness in the place of churl- 
ishness, the bridling of the tongue instead of bitter- 
ness of speech in your companion and friend, has 
been the result of ten thousand daily battles in the 
solitary arena of the human heart. We never in 
earthly life expect to see a full-blown conqueror in 
aday; and it is only by the sum of little victories 
that we become conquerors indeed. 

We may trace the operation of this law also in 
individual personal influence. We are not made 
ourselves by great events, nor do we mako others 
by separate events and determinations, It was the 
glory and beauty of the great and good Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, that, whether he bathed with his scholars 
at evening, or walked with them at noonday, or 
preached to them on Sunday, they felt at all 
seasons the gentle influence of a good and true 
Christian man. ‘There was no trying to be a power. 
He let his life work, and the result is known. 
‘ Little by little ” is the law of Nature’s influence. 
It is the motto of the dew, tho lesson of the light ; 
and in the manifold quickenings of the spring, and 
the glorious unfoldings of the summer, you cannot 
watch the steps of progress—it is ‘‘here a little and 
there a little.” Thus we influence others, and are 
influenced by them. So the son becomes like his 
father, and the school-boy like his class-mate, and 
the daughter like her mother. Seek for some great 
thing to do; and where will you discover it? Set to 
work at a great reading, a great visiting, a great 
writing; and what have you achieved? Yet try 
silent and steady working, and then how vast the 
achievement! Then your ledgers are balanced ; 
your volumes finished, your handiwork done. 

en the good Samaritan gave his loving help 
to the man who had fallen among thieves, he 
evidently obeyed only the law of his nature, and 
did that which he was accustomed todo. It wasa 
little act, an unobtrusive deed, done in a quiet 
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way ; consequently tho record of his deed has 
moulded the lives of many more. Just a word 
here and a word there, a visit hore and a visit 
there, a little kind deed here and another there, 
and you are a missionary of Christ, a friend of the 
sorrowful, a helper of the needy. Alas! how we 
all seek for some great thing to do, forgetful of the 
fact that an earnest and holy life acts like quiet 
sunlight and gentle air, and thatin living ourselves 
near to God, everything in our life has been a 
tolling quantity, though we may not see it so to be. 
No Christian man would be, or could be, what he 
is without those little meditations, prayers, sub- 
missions, and self-conquests, which have been all 
blended together in the formation of his Christian 
life. For the moment, indeed, it may sometimes 
seein to be otherwise. Influence may seem to be 
greatest in the power of passionate excitement and 
glowing impulse. But itis not so, indeed! That 
soul exercises the highest and the strongest in- 
fluence whose steady light burns brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. We want that 
hourly influence which is the fragrance of a saintly 
nature. We desiderate the finger-post of an up- 
lifted life, whose direction is as. clear as daylight 
to the poor peasant crossing the common, and to 
tho lord of many acres, passing, like the Nthiopian 
ruler, in his chariot, saying to all, ‘‘This is the 
way; walk yo in it!.” There, not as some preacher 
of an hour, but through day and night, summer 
and winter, storm and sunshine; now looked at 
by a little child, now by an eys growing dim with 
ago; but doing good everywhere—“ here a little and 
there a little,” to-day, to-morrow, and to the end. 

Although the considerations have not as bright 
an aspect, it is necessary to look at this as the law 
of descending life as well. Men do not leap the 
hill Virtue in a moment, nor do they descend into 
the Valley of Death or the Pit of Vice in an instant. 

You took up your newspaper this morning, dear 
reader. The cruelty you shuddered at—the wife- 
beating, the desertion, the seduction, the murder !— 
think you these have a sudden inspiration? No; 
they are the outcome of habits of thought, and 
action of long and steady preparation. You seo 
the volcanic flame; you did not see the smoulder- 
- ingembers, You see the broken bridge; you did 
not see the little madrepores eating into the timber. 
Even in these great sins it has been ‘here a little 
and there a little.” 

We can but mark the application of the law to 
Christian ordinances. Little by little a service 
given up here, and an ordinance neglected there, 
because it is only a little thing, and not at all 
necessary to salyation, and men gradually glide off 
from God. They become green-field Christians, 
and in a little while they get the green field 
minus the Christianity. If men neglect little 
ordinances of church service and closet prayer, 
their religion will decay, if not die out. And 
nothing can take the place of these little aids to the 
Divine life. Revivals cannot. Violent efforts and 
emotions cannot. Like the sudden flare of a candle, 
it only sensibly reminds us that it is about to go 
out altogether. That man’s vessel is already on 
the lee-shore who begins to cry out for some special 
help on the way to heaven, 

‘the saddest aspect of this law of descent is in 
relation to loose and luxurious habits. Here again 
it is little by little, creeping up like the tide which 
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deceives the child, as it seemed only to come and go, 
but in reality gained each time, till the little houso 
was swept away; overgrowing the character like 
the ivy—a tendril here and a branch there—till it is 
firmly seated in all the nooks and crevices of the old 
church tower. Justonce—only once: a visit to the 
theatre; a sly reading of a prurient book; a little 
personal extravagance; a little negligence of dress ; 
a little indulgence in undue repose. Oh, how the 
grand Old Book contains it all !—only a little! This 
13 the statement of the Lord: ‘‘ Yet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep: 
so shall thy poverty come as one that trayelleth, 
and thy want as an armed man.” 

Reader, inquire of human histories—they are sad 
enough. How came about the moral degradation, 
through inebriety, of the man you once honoured 
and esteemed ?—“‘ here a littleand there a little;” a 
glass before breakfast, and then one mid-day. How 
came about the sad story of the young maiden’s be- 
trayal? Surely, man cannot merge into so vile a 
thing as a seducer in an hour. No; it was step by 
step, little by little, until the mind became bent to 
its purpose. How is it that young men so often 
lose the high dignity of moral character? Surely, 
a question momentous enough in this age, whensuch 
masses of them go wrong. It is step by step, little 
by little. The so-called artistic photograph in the 
desk—what harm is there in that? Is it not the 
highest type of earthly beauty? Ah, logic of sin! 
we can meet you with the consciousness within the 
heart ; for what does that say ? This was one of the 
little descending steps. Surely, it is better to medi- 
tate on these things at the top of the ladder, than 
when fallen to its base; and he must be wiser and 
stronger than his fellow-men who does not feel to 
need precaution in the sphere of little beginnings of 
sin. Meet the little dangers with the little duties. 
Take to little readings, little prayings, little thin’- 
ings, little doings, and you become a kind, a wise, 
a good, a noble man. Despise these littles, fritter 
away the prayer minutes, and the meditation mi- 
nutes, and the opportunities for little Christ-like 
deeds, and doubtless the gentleincline plane will lead 
onward to carnality and worldliness. Indeed, the 
spectators around the precipice of death may mako 
way for such a one, as he is hastening to the death 
of character, the ruin of reputation, and the un- 
known sorrows of immortality. 

I think this law applics also to the baneful effect 
of individual sin. Men raise or sink each other by 
little things. There is an unconscious influence we 
exercise on each other, which, like the atmosphere- 
we cannot analyse, but we know if it is elevating 
or depressing; and that atmosphere is made up of 
trifles. ven in Nature, littles, in their influence, 
do harm. ‘The blight in the rose-tree is a com- 
pound of little, gauze-like insects; 1t would be too 
much trouble to kill each separately, and yet how 
they destroy the plant! And so little sins spread: 
for the next little tree, quite unaffected yesterday, 
is all covered over to-day. Let us, then, in matters 
of religion, be careful about trifles. Christianity is 
more than the passionate confession of. sin—more 
than the first emotion of a tender love—more than 
a spasmodic effort to do good. It is a life hid with 
Christ in God; so that, whethe: we eat or drink, 
or whatever we do, we do all to his glory. We are 
to bring into captivity every thought in obedicuce 
to Christ; we are to rejoice in the Lord always, 
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and to write ‘‘ holiness to the Lord” on the bells of 
the horses as well as on the death-beds of saints. 
Most surely, in the sphere of the humanities, we 
know the power of little things. Little attentions 
make the sum of the happiness of daily life, and 
the husband who neglects these soon becomes a 
selfish bear. I like to see the young careful of 
the little attentions to help the happiness of the 
aged. I have often seen an old man seck his own 
chair and get his own book, when little feet ought 
to have been full of alacrity to supply his wants. 
When the little fellow over the way meets me in 
the street, I like to see his six-year-old head un- 
covered with the politest of little bows, not only 
because it is an honour to me, but because it is a 
delicate attention in him. Household life needs 
very often the refreshment which comes from 
attention to trifles. Dryden says, ‘‘If a straw can 
be made the instrument of happiness, he is a wise 
man who does not despise it.” Most certainly this 
is good counsel for us all; and if only one reader 





acts upon it, he will have discovered a new mode 
of lightening hearts and lighting up faces. Not 
like the choristers of Chrysostom, who, church 
history tells us, as they sung, wore linen wings, 
that they might look like cherubim ; but better far, 
my reader, for you will be an angel indeed—a good 
angel to many hearts. 
had intended to close this paper by remarking 

that where the law of littles is at work, as there 
will be steady progress, so there will generally be 
a lasting result. Sut I bid you farewell by in- 
troducing a Persian fable :— 

A gourd wound itself round a lofty palm, and in 
a few weeks climbed to its very top. ‘How old 
mayest thou be?” asked the new-comer. ‘About a 
hundred years,” was the answer. ‘‘A hundred 
years, and no taller! Only look: Ihave grown astall 
as you in fewer days than youcan count years.” “I 
know that well,” replied the palm. ‘‘ Every summer 
of my life a gourd has climbed up round me, as proud 
as thou art, and as short-lived as thou wilt be.” 


Ito 


THE WORKING 


MAN. 


BY ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


No. .—HIS CONDITION, PAST AND PRESENT. 


.4 HE working man—what was 
his condition in the world 
before the birth of Chris- 
tianity, and what has it 
become since? ‘This is the 
question we mean to look 
at in the present, and in one 

or two following papers. 
The great fact distin- 
guishing the condition of 
society in the modern world 
from what it was in the 
ancient world, is, that in the old world the work- 
ing man was, almost without exception, a slave, 
while among us he is, without exception, free. 
And when we speak thus of the change that has 
taken place in the position of the working man, 
we use that name as comprehending, not merely 
labourers in the field, but nearly all persons occu- 
pied in agricultural life; and not only the really 
lubouring class in towns and cities, but the men 
engaged in artisan life, even in the most skilful 

departments of it. 

Language is often addressed to the working man 
among us adapted to make him dissatisfied with 
his lot, and to fill him with a sense of injury, and 
a feeling of disaffection and resentment towards 
the classes of society above his own. And as the 
community against which he is urged to bring up 
his indictment is nominally a Christian com- 
munity, even Christianity is too often represented 
as being by no means the poor man’s friend. Now 
we do not say that the complaint of the working 
man aguinst society is, in all cases, groundless; 
but we venture to affirm that if he has ever had 
a friend in the world, that friend will be found 
in the Author of the Christian religion, and in 
the real influence of that religion on social life. 
Chnistianity has brought nothing but good to the 





condition of the industrious classes; and if it has 
not brought to the homes of those classes all 
the good that should be found there, it is because 
it has had to contend with forces, both there 
and elsewhere, directly contr to its own na- 
ture and purpose. Christianity becomes a blessing 
to men in the measure in which it brings them 
into conformity to its own laws, and only ia that 
measure. 

When Christianity was first preached to men, 
the world had become a Roman world. From the 
Danube to the Nile, from Gibraltar to the Indus, 
society consisted of two classes—the conquerors 
and the conquered. Such a condition of the nations 
of the known world was vicious to its core. No 
man dared to feel that he had a country. Eyery 
man was made to feel that his patriotism must give 
a to policy—he must be submissive and obey. 


e may concern himself with trade, art, antiqui- © 


ties, and the like, but he must not presume to 
question the infallibility of his rulers. He is 
at liberty to luxuriate in any other kind of life; 
but he must know nothing of political life. The 
laws against political disaffection were harsh— 
terrible. The laws pssst TP eggs between 
man and man were substantially just; but the 
administrators of the law were so open to cor- 
ruption, that the ge had small chance against 
the rich—the weak were readily crushed by the 
strong. 

Learned men haye been at great pains to ascer- 
tain the cl duleg 3 of the population in ancicnt 
nations who were in the condition of slaves, being 
the property of other persons. From the earliest 
times in Roman history nearly all domestic 
servants were slaves, and the greater part of the 
operatives in towns were in the same condition. 
Long before the Christian era there was not a free 
husbandman in all Italy, and so it continued to be 
for many generations afterwards. It was felt to be 
a convenience that domestic servants, husbandmen, 
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and men engaged in the mechanic arts, should be 
persons not liable to be drafted from their occupa- 
tions into the army. Even in Greece, an average 
of three-fourths of the population may bo said to 
have been slaves. In Sparta, indeed, the servile 
classes were reckoned as 500,000, while the citizens 
were not more than 150,000. But the Spartans 
were known as restricting themselves to military 
service, and as deyolving all skill, not of that de- 





abject state. Among the slaves possessed by 
Crassus, an eminent Roman, the builder and mason 
section alone is said to have numbered 4600. 
Another man of this order is mentioned as having 
4,000 domestic slaves, and others employed in 
agriculture, and in the useful arts, in the same 
proportion. ‘The reader has to task his imagina- 
tion if he would have before him a picture of the 
sort of world then existing. 


THE SLAVE MAREET IN ANCIENT ROME, 


scription, and all ordinary labour, upon their 
slaves. Even in Attica the bondsmen are said to 
have been as 400,000 to 120,000 citizens. This, of 
course, includes Athens and its adjacent territory. 
In Rome, in the second century before the Chris- 
tian era, there was probably one slave to one free 
man. But subsequently the number of persons 


' classed as slavesincreased rapidly. At the birth of 


Christ, the slaves in the population of the Roman 
Empire were at least as three to one free man. 


Some wealthy men were known to retain 10,000, | 


15,000, even 20,000 of their follow-creatures in this 





It is well now to inquire whence came this large 
supply of slaves? The supply came mainly from 
the cruel war customs of those times. With us, 
geo taken in war are housed, and clothed, and 
ed, simply as prisoners, until the close of the war, 
or until opportunity comes for an exchange with 
the enemy. It was otherwise with the ancients. 
We see the Egyptians reduce the whole Hebrew 
nation to a state of bondage. Subsequently we 
see the ten tribes of Israel, and then the two 
tribes, carried in a mass into captivity by Asiatic 
monarchs. The Romans generally respected both 
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the life and liberty of the people who submitted 
when summoned to do so. But where resistance 
was made, the vanquished became not only pri- 
soners, but so much spoil, and might be exposed 
for sale as slaves. Hence the desperateness which 
commonly marked the struggle if once begun. To 
high-minded and brave men, death was a less evil 
than to become mere chattels in a market, to be 
sold to the highest bidder. Prisoners belonging to 
a nation which had revolted from the Roman power 
were often sold as slaves, though they might have 
surrendered themselves ; and, to make the penalty 
more heavy, it was sometimes stipulated that they 
should be carried to distant provinces, and that they 
should not be set free for a long term of years. 
After the defeat of the Samnites at Aquilonia, 
36,000 persons were sold as slaves, yielding a large 
sum, 


the Volscians. Paulus Emilius, during a cam- 
paign in Epirus, in Greece, is said to have taken 
and sold 150,000 captives. In their first Punic 
war, the Romans reduced 20,000 Africans to a 
state of servitude. 
Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri, 60,000 of the 
enemy were captured; and when Pindenissus was 
taken by Cicero, the proceeds from the sale of 
slaves rose to more than £100,000. Augustus, at 
Salassi, sold 36,000 of the people there taken, 8,000 
of whom were capable of bearing arms. Gelon, 
preetor of Syracuse, having defeated a Carthaginian 
army, took so many prisoners, that he handed them 
over as property, 500 at a time, to several citizens 
of Agrigentum. Of the captives said to have been 
taken by Ceesar in Gaul, the most enormous num- 
bers are given. These instances will suffice to show 
how war supplied the slaye market. In many 
cases, indeed, captives became a mere encum- 
brance, and were killed off in great numbers. 

To the slaves thus obtained by war, we must add 
those obtained by commerce. Africa, then as since, 
was a great seat of the slave trade. The more 
warlike tribes were encouraged to vanquish or hunt 
down the weaker, and to send them to the slaye 
market ; and from Carthage they were shipped for 
Italy and other shores. From the opposite regions 
of Scythia and the Black Sea, the supply of slaves 
was so great, that the word ‘‘ Scythian” became 
almost synonymous with slave. The trade in that 
quarter was carried on chiefly through Delos, a 
Greek island, where 10,000 slaves, we are told, 
might be imported and exported in a single day— 
so vast and so consolidated was this horrible traffic. 
The Mediterranean swarmed with pirates, and one 
of the chief inducements to those desperadoes in 
their adventures was the price to be obtained for 
the able-bodied men whose persons they seized. 
From all the provinces of Asia bordering on the 
Mediterranean the Romans also received large 
supplies of slaves. Slave dealers followed armies 
like birds of prey who scent their food at a distance, 
and often purchased slayes in the camp, after a 





Lucretius brought 4,000 slaves from the} 
capture of one inconsiderable town belonging to | 


But on the great victory of | 


battle, for a few shillings each, who would sell in 
a more favourable market for many pounds, 
Roman parents might not only expose their infants 
to death, but might sell their children into per- 
petual bondage. In this way the debtor often paid 
his debts, and sometimes sold himself for that pur- 

ose. In the case of criminals, the sentence to 

ecome a slaye was what the sentence of trans- 
portation is among us. 

From these facts it will be seen that the slayes 
of antiquity consisted of persons of all grades of 
society, from the highest educated Greek or Asiatic 
to the lowest portion of the negro race. Hence the 
employment of slaves was of a varied description, 
The value of a slave, whether man or woman, was 
determined partly by the health and make of the 
body, but still more by intelligence, skill, and 
ape A good cook was known to have fetched 
more than £700 when put up to auction, a good 
vine-dresser above £60. Letting out slaves to hiro 
was a way of making them a good investment, 
especially when they were skilful. The man who 
happened to havea competent physician as a bonds- 
man might re«lise a considerable income by allow- 
— to practise. A good comedian was supposed 
to be worth from £1,000 to £2,000; and, if allowed 
to act, was expected to yield his owner a propor- 
tionate per-centage. By means of such arrange- 
ments with their masters, we find slaves of the 
better class engaged in commerce, not only as 
retail dealers, but even as extensive merchants. 
All shipping matters were generally managed by 
thom. They were also often great traders in 
money, as lenders of money, pawnbrokers, and 
even bankers, the profits of their occupations being 
divided between themselves and the men who could 
any day sell them as property. The banquets given 
by the great were prepared by the hands of slaves. 
The richest garments worn by the head of the 
household, and even by the emperor himself, were 
often woven by the hands of their own bondsmen. 
Even the mansions in which they dwelt, spacious 
in their apartments, and highly ornate within and 
without, probably owed their origin to the science, 
taste, and labour of their slaves. But beneath theso 
limited and privileged classes, in whose caso the 
bitterness of a servile condition was a good deal 
mitigated, was the mass of mere labourers, and of 
ordinary servants and workmen. These must all 
do the bidding of their master, and upon hard 
terms. These, too, whether ploughmen or carpen- 
ters, vine-dressers or masons, might be hired to 
render their respective services to any stranger, 
at any hour; and should they be disobedient, 
might be punished—eyen to death, and no man 
regard it. 

‘The reader must endeavour to realise for himself 
this picture of the old world, so little like our own. 
In the next article we shall glance at the relation 
of the slave to those who wore not slaves, and at 
the general treatment to which he was liable from 





the hands of his master, 
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NIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 





THE PALMER'S PREACHING. 


STOOD in a dim old city, 
A city of other days, 
With many a stately miuster, 
And threaded with quaint by-ways. 


§ 


@) 


And there, as I gazed and lingered, 
A motley throng passed by ; 

The knight in his scarlet mantle, 
The queen with her pageantry. 


The ’prentice went merrily onward, 
And jostled among the best, 

And the burgher, secure in his riches, 
And the judge in his ermine dressed. 


The beauty and fame of the city 
Came ever before my eyes, 

And I read in their passing faces 
Of the wealthy, the proud, the wise. 


And it seemed, as they still moved onward, 
Honoured, or rich, or gay, 

That a voice bade me give attention 
To a palmer beside the way. 


Ife was sad and bowed with his travel, 
And his face had a weary look, 

And beneath his arm he carried 
An old and sacred book, 


Ile paused by the wayside, gazing 
At the crowd as it swept along, 
And he leant on his staff and pondered 
(It was just at the even-song). 


A look as of holy pity 
Came slowly across his face, 

And the rays of the sun enrobed him 
With a halo of saintly grace. 


And he stepped him before the passers, 
And, raising his wasted hand, 

Stayed all who had sought to hasten, 
With a motion of calm command. 


And then from his book he read them 
Of One who came down to earth, 





And how He had bled and suffered, 
And how they despised His worth. 


And the knight grew pale as he listened, 
And I heard the lady sigh, 

And the burgher at last bethought him 
Of treasures laid up on high. 


And the palmer’s face grew grander 
With the gleam of a saintly love, 
As he spoke of a heavenly city, 
Of a crown that was kept above. 


And the multitude stood in silence, 
And hearkened, as if for life ; 
The lady forgot her lover, 
The soldier forgot his strife. 


And when the palmer ended, 
And lifted his hands in prayer, 
tood tears upon many faces 
Which rarely had gathered there. 


And while the red of the evening 
Closed over the fading day, 

With better thoughts and intentions 
The multitude went its way. 


And it seemed as if night and morning 
Passed over and left the land, 

And again by the crowded pathway 
I thought that I took my stand. 


And the burgher and judge passed by me, 
And joked as they walked along; 

And the song of the merry ’prentice 
Out-sounded the even-song. 


The lady in silks and jewels, 
The knight in his trappings gay, 
The throng of the other evening 
Again came along the way. 


And the palmer stood there in sadness, 
With his book and his carven shell; 

For, of all who had left him, weeping, 
None pondered the lesson well. 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REY. W. HOUGHTON. 


LEVIATHAN, 


HIS word is. only an Anglicised form 
of the Hebrew term Liv’ydthan, con- 
cerning the meaning of which various 
interpretations have from time to time 
been given. Our own translators, in 
one instance, render the word by a 
whale or a whirlpool (see margin of 
Job xli. 1); in the other passages where it occurs 
they give merely the Hebrew noun. Now perhaps 





the reader will be inclined to think our trans- 
lators were sorely puzzled indeed, since they 
conjecture the word may denote either @ whale 
or a whirlpool, things so completely unconnected 
one with another. But it is not so. At the time 
the authorised English version was made, the 
term whirlpool signified not merely what we under- 
stand by it now, but @ sea-monster of some kind. 
Hence the expression whale and whirlpool are pretty 
nearly synonymous, ‘he word leviathan occurs 
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in the text of our English Bible in four different 

assages. Let us look at these, and see whether it 
is possible to come to any conclusion with regard 
to the animal intended to be represented by it. 
We will take the short passages first. In that 
magnificent 104th Psalm, to which I alluded in my 
introductory paper, the leviathan is especially 
mentioned as an object of God’s providential care. 
From the context it is quite clear that in this 

articular passage some huge marine monster is 
intended. The psalmist is speaking of the ‘small 
and great beasts” that inhabit the sea. He calls 
attention to the Mediterranean, and seems to have 
it before his mind’s eye when he says ‘‘ 7'his great 
and wide sea,” and speaks of it as a well-known 
object to every dweller in Palestine. ‘‘ There,” the 
inspired poet adds, ‘go the ships; there is that 
leviathan whom thou hast made to play therein.” 
Now it seems certain that the ‘‘ great and wide 
sea” here spoken of by the psalmist is none other 
than the Mediterranean. It suits the whole passage 
admirably well to understand the leviathan of the 
104th Psalm to denote some species of whale ; and 
although, as we shall see further on, there are 
passages which point unmistakably to the cro- 
codile as the representative of leviathan, that 
animal will not suit the context here nearly so well 
as one of the whale tribe. Crocodiles do occasion- 
ally frequent the mouths of rivers, it is true; but it 
would be restricting the expression ‘‘ great and 
wide sea ” too much to suppose that the mouths of 
the Nile alone are intended by it. Moreover, the 
playful habits of leviathan, to which allusion is 
made in this psalm, far better suit the character of 
a whale than a crocodile. Some writers have 
objected to any of the whale tribe being the levia- 
than of this psalm, because they say no species of 
whale occurs in the Mediterranean Sea; but this is 
a mistake, because two species have been observed 
to frequent this sea—namely, the Orca gladiator and 
the Physalus antiquurum. 

Mention of leviathan is made once again in the 
Psalms—viz., in the 14th verse of Psalm Ixxiv. In 
mournful language the writer laments the spolia- 
tion and desolation of the Temple by the Baby- 
lonians, in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and then 
his thoughts naturally turn back to happier times, 
and the wonders which God wrought in days long 
past for the deliverance of his people. He contem- 

lates the time when the children of Israel were 

elivered out of the hands of the Egyptians, and 
utters a prayer that God would not forget the 
‘‘congregation of his poor” in their present cala- 
mities:— ‘‘Thou didst divide tho sea by thy 
strength: thou brakest the heads of the dragons 
in the waters. Thou brakest the heads of leviathan 
in pieces, and gavest him to be meat to the people 
inhabiting the wilderness.” Now, by the term 
leviathan in this passage there cannot be a doubt 
that the crocodile of the Nile is denoted. What 
animal could typify the cruel hatred of the 
Pharaoh ‘‘ who knew not Joseph,” better than 
the fierce crocodile of Egypt? Te same figuro 
is employed by the prophet Ezekiel (xxix. 3): 
“T am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
the great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers;” and that the crocodile is specificall 
intended under the general name of ‘‘ dragon,” is 
clear from ‘the scales” which are spoken of in the 
subsequent verse. The passage in the 74th Psalm, 





then, may be thus araphrased :—‘‘ Thou O God, 
my King of old, didst divide the Red Sea; thou 
didst destroy in its waters the princes of Pharaoh, 
that great crocodile, and didst give their dead 
bodies to feed the foxes and jackals of the desert.” 
The expression, ‘‘ people inhabiting the wilderness ” 
is poetical. Similar phrases occur in Proverbs 
(xxx.), applied to ants and conies, 

The prophet Isaiah (xxvii. 1) speaks of leviathan 
as a serpent of some kind, unless the Hebrew word 
for ‘‘serpent” is to bo taken in a wide sense to 
signify any monster. The most probable explana- 
tion of this passage is that under the figure of 
some great python-snake, either the kingdom of 
Egypt or that of Babylon is spoken of, and 
destruction threatened. The epithet ‘‘ crooked,” 
or ‘“‘ twisting,” applied to leviathan in this verse, 
is more suitable to a snake than to a crocodile. 
Egypt is typified, then ‘leviathan, that crooked 
serpent,” may refer to some rock-snake, such as 
the Hortulia sebe, which occurs on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, and which appears to havo 
been an object of worship by that remarkable 
people. 

But the most detailed account of leviathan is to 
be found in the forty-first: chapter of the Book of 
Job—a description which, though clothed in the 
hyperbolical garb of Oriental poetry, so graphically 
represents the crocodile of tho Nile, that it is a 
matter of astonishment that the oldest commenta- 
tors should all have referred the leviathan of this 
passage to a whale. That the crocodile, however, 
and no other animal, is denoted, appears evident 
from the following sentences—‘“‘ Canst thou fill his 
skin with barbed irons? or his head with fish 
spears? Who can open the doors of his face ? his 
teeth are terrible round about. His scales are his 
pride, shut up together as with a close seal. Ono 
is so near to another, that no air can come between 
them. They are joined one to another, they stick 
together, that they cannot be sundered. The 
sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold: the 
spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. He esteemeth 
iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. The arrow 
cannot make him flee: slingstones are turned with 
him into stubble. Darts are counted as stubble: 
he laugheth at the shaking of a spear. His lower 
parts are like sharp pieces of potsherd” (see 
margin). Surely the ter part of this descrip- 
tion is wholly unsuitable to a smooth-skinned 
cetacean, notwithstanding the lines of Milton, who 
speaks of — : 

* that sea beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream: 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiil, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixtd anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee.” 

Paradise Lost, i., 200.* 


The bright and piercing eyes of the crocodile 


* Many people suppose that leviathan designates Satan ; such 
an opinion, however, derives no authority from Scripture, 
though some of the old commentators held a similar view, and 
in the description of leviathan and behemoth saw only mys- 
tical re; entations of the devil. Bolducius held a still mora 

xtraordinary opinion : he main behemoth signified 


e 
LY | Jesus Christ! Do we wonder at these interpretations of ancient 


writers? Hw will amazement be increased to be told that a 
modern divine has published a pamphlet, in this year of 1864, in 
which he endeavours to show that the leviathan of Job denctes 
our great iron-clad vessels of the sea! 
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appear to have attracted the attention of ancient 
Orientals: ‘‘ His eyes are like the eyelids of the 
morning.” It is curious to note that the Egyptians, 
when they wished to represent sunrise, ‘* depicted 
the two eyes of a crocodile, because they make their 
appearance out of the deep before the rest of the 
body.” * Some of the Egyptians, such as the in- 
habitants of Ombi and Crocodilopolis, paid great 
honour and reverence to the crocodile. ‘ Those 
who live not far from Thebes,” says Herodotus, 
“and those who dwell around Lake Moris, look 
upon these animals with great veneration. In these 
places the people keep one crocodile in particular, 
who is taught to be tame. They adorn his ears 
with ear-tings, put bracelets on his fore-paws, 
giving him each day his portion of bread, with a 
certain number. of yiotims; and after having thus 
treated him with great attention When alive, they 
embalm him when he dies, and bury him in a 
sacred place.” Strabo gives a curious account of a 
tame crocodile he saw at Arsinoa, of Crocodilopolis, 
“the city of the crocodile,” as was its ancient 
name. ‘The creature was kept in a lake, was tame 
and gentle in disposition; it was called Suchus. 
Visitors used to bring it bread, flesh, and wine. 
On one occasion the priests took a small cake, 
cooked meat, and a mixture of honey and milk, and 
went to the animal, which waslying by the edge of 
the water. Some of the priests then opened the 
crocodile’s mouth, and another put into it the cake, 
then the meat (pudding before meat when crocodiles 
were pets!), and then poured down the draught of 
milk and honey.t The name Souk, M. Champollion 
tells us, was the name of the Egyptian deity, a 
man with a crocodile’s head. An authority quoted 
by Kitto, speaking of the crocodiles of the Rio San 
Domingo (W. Africa), says they “ are so tame that 
they hurt nobody. It is certain that children play 
with them, riding upon their backs, and sometimes 
beating them, without their showing the least re- 
sentment.” The author of the passage in the 
Book of Job, however, with good reason, represents 
leviathan as a dangerous companion when he asks, 
‘Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or wilt 
thou bind him for thy maidens?” Other Egyptian 
people, amongst whom the most celebrated were 
the Tentyrites, regarded crocodiles with feelings of 
a far different nature. ‘‘ The people of Elephantine, 
so far from considering crocodiles as sacred, used to 
eat their flesh,” as Herodotus tells us. Differences 
of opinion in religious matters are and always have 
been a fertile source of quarrels ; and as the people 
of Ombi treated the crocodile with every mark of 
‘veneration, and their not very remote neighbours, 
the Tentyrites, hunted him and destroyed him 
whenever they could catch him, fierce hatred 
sprang up amongst these two people—a fact which 
has formed the subject of one of the most interest- 
ing satires of Juvenal, who thus alludes to the 
squabble :—‘‘ An old and ancient animosity, an 
eternal hatred, a wound that never can be healed, 
yet rages between the neighbouring towns of Ombi 
and Tentyra.” The Tentyrites seem to have been 
very skilful in destraying crocodiles. Pliny says 
these men are of small size, but gifted with great 

* “ Horapollo,” i. ch. 68. 

t To such an extent was this respect for the crocodile carried, 


that persons would actually go to sleep by the side of the scaly 
monster. Philinus, in Plutarch’s ‘ Moralia," if I remember right, 





sys he had seen an old woman slee; ing with a crocodile e'egantly 
adorned! | 


presence of mind. He adds that they swim in the 
river after a crocodile, and jump on its back. This 
may remind some of my readers of the celebrated 
exploit of the now veteran naturalist, Mr. Charles 
Waterton, the only Englishman—the only man, 
perhaps—who has ever ridden a crocodile since the 
days of the adventurous Tentyrites. 

The crocodile of the Nile, which is found also in 
the Senegal, and other rivers of Africa, is certainly 
a formidable animal, and many instances are re- 
corded of its seizing. hold of men while in tho 
water, or while sleeping on the shore. The vertebre 
of the neck aro so arranged that the animal may 
readily be avoided by any one who is ‘ wide- 
awake,” for this creature turn’ round with some 
difficulty. The ancients described the crocodile as 
being destitute of a tongue; popular opinion at- 
taches the notion of mobility to that organ, and 
hence, as the crocodile’s tongue, like that of fishes, 
ia firmly fixed and non-protrusile, it was de- 
scribed as being without that member, The scaly 
armour is proof against ordinary bullets, but 
modern artillery is known to have a very penetrat- 
ing effect, and hard steel-tipped bullets from a 

rifle succeed in finding an entrance into the 
scaly monster’s hide. Orocodiles are also caught 
by means of the harpoon; destructive weapons 
have greatly improved since the age of the old 
Hebrews. ‘The story which Herodotus tells about 
the friendship between the trochilos, a kind of 
plover, and the crocodile, though often classed 
amongst the extruvagant and fabulous stories of 
the ancients, is no doubt correct, and indeed has 
been confirmed in substance by Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
and other travellers. I must refer the reader, for 
further observations on this interesting fact, to the 
account of the crocodile in the second volume of 
‘* Cassell’s Natural History.” The crocodile family 
is entirely unrepresented in Europe now, though in 
ancient geological times all the genera now known 
to naturalists occurred in our own islands. What 
a change of climate and physical geography must 
have occurred since representatives of these tro- 
pical saurians swam in the rivers or seas of the 
Eocene deposits of England! 

‘Crocodiles, gavials, and alligators now require,” 
as Professor Owen has said, ‘‘ in order to put forth 
in full vigour the power of their cold-blooded con- 
stitution, the stimulus of a large amount of solar 
heat, with ample verge of watery space for the 
evolutions which they practise in the capture and 
disposal of their prey.” Numerous remains of 
crocodilean reptiles are found in a fossil state in 
our own country, from tho lias to the early ter- 
tiaries. The true crocodiles are now found in 
Africa, Asia, and America; none in Egypt, none 
in Australia. The alligators are peculiar to America, 
the gavials to India; and yet in ages long gune by 
each one of these three several genera flourished in 
close proximity to each other in a territory which 
now forms part of England. 

Crocodiles lay eggs, which they leave on the 
land, to the amount of about twenty in number; 
the eggs, considering tho sizo which an adult 
animal attains, aro very small, scarcely so large as 
those of a goose. Numbers of these eggs, and of 
the newly-hatched young, are devoured by ichneu- 
mons, vultures, and other predacious animals, 
Herodotus and other ancient historians particu- 
larised the crocodile as being the only animal that 
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moyed its upper jaw while eating. It is almost 

needless to say that this is entirely erroneous, 
Fierce and voracious as all the members of the 

crocodile family are, we must not forget that they 
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much rapidity, were there not efficient and active 
officers continually employed in speedily removing 
all dead carcases and carrion, the air would be per- 
petually contaminated with pestilential effluvia, 


THE CROCODILE OF THE NILE, 


have been created for wise purposes. ‘‘In the 
grand police of Nature the scavengers are by no 
means the least important agents. In hot climates 
especially, where putrefaction adyances with so 


and entire regions rendered unhabitable by the 
accumulation of putrefying flesh.” * 


* * General Outiine of the Animal Kingdom,” p. 635, Second 
Edition. : 


PEADNIAIV 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BLACK TOM THE POACHER. 
= “QW 
ae | N a certain great forest of 
al yy, 4z England—no matter where 
= or when—there was dwell- 
bei ™ ing an old forester, called 
Sy ss “> ~=John Barton. 
g John Barton was an ath- 
=) letic man, with a slight stoop and 
‘broad shoulders. Only to look at 
<*~))) him would cause you to set him 
J) Qown in your mind as a strong man, 
and a brave one; but it was not till 
he spoke of those he loved that you discovered the 
tenderness of his heart. 

I had gone into his cottage, one day, to rest, and 
was talking with the old man, when a tall, pale 
girl, of some twenty years of age, passed before us, 
with a basket of eggs, and, entering the cottage, 
was soon out of sight. 

‘‘That is my daughter Marian,” he said; ‘and 
in all the country round I don’t believe there 
breathes a better girl. But you see, sir,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘sorrow—if I may dare to call it so—is 





tied close to the heels of joy; for just as wo were 
beginning to think that Marian would be a comfort 
to us in our old age—just as we were feeling the 
dear girl to be more entirely our own than ever— 
she goes away and leaves us, and her wedding is to 
be to-morrow. Mother says we have kept her from 
her husband too long already. It may be so; but 
I cannot, somehow, give her up quite contented 
like.” 

John Barton had a very pleasant way of saying 
all this; and I grew quite interested about his 
daughter as he spoke. Before we had talked much 
longer, I found myself in the midst of a pleasant 
story. The good man had been living in the ver 
heart of a romance, without knowing it at all. 
I put down what he told me, and here it is :— 

Some ten years before, Marian had been spend- 
ing, as was her habitude, the half-holiday playing 
with her brother Johnny in the forest. Sometimes 
those children would wander a long way in the 
woods together, for they knew every turning of 
them. Johnny was about eight years of age, 
and his sister eleven. He used to make believe 


‘that he was a woodman, for his father had mado 
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You should have seen the expression of Johnnie’s face as Black Tom’s iron hand grasped his arm.” 
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him a small axe, with which he could not do him- 
self much harm, and by help of which he might 
collect scraps of wood for firing. On this occasion, 
the children were lured on much further than they 
had at first intended to go. They rambled on, 
careless, happy, light-hearted, playing at being 
gipsies, till they suddenly came to one of those 
tracts of heathland which give one the idea that 
God had said to the forest, as he said to the sea, 
‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further.” 

When they first came forth from the forest dark- 
ness into light, they could hardly see; but in a few 
minutes, cowering down under the shadows of the 
wood-line, they discerned a man, and were very 
much frightened. 

At first Marian was the most alarmed of the two. 
Eyening was coming on apace; the shadows resting 
on the sward were brown and grim; and they did 
not exactly know where they were. 

** Holloa!” cried the man, coming towards them ; 
“‘what are you little folk doing in this lone place?” 
And then both children seemed to discover, by 
instinct, at the same time, that the man before 
them was one of the gang of poachers who had 
lately been quite the terfor of the neighbourhood. 
In the meantime he had recognised that they were 
the children of the forester. 

“Tm not a-going to have the likes of you as 
spies on me,” he said to himself; then, with as 
much kindliness of manner as he could assume, he 
said aloud, ‘‘Here’s a brace of partridges, my little 
man; you take them home, and say that Squire 
Easton’s gamekeeper gived ’em to ’ee,” 

‘But you are not his gamekeeper,” Johnny re- 

lied, stoutly, looking up into his face; ‘you are 
Black Tom, the poacher.” 

The old man’s brow darkened; he grew ve 
angry. ‘Then ye'll just be coming away wi 
me,” he said; “and then ye'll be after telling 
no tales,” Thereupon he seized the little fellow 
roughly by the arm, exclaiming, with an oath, as 
he fad so, ‘‘Come along; come along.” 

A braver heart than Johnny’s would have quailed 
before that fierce-ldoking old man, with a doubles 
barrelled gun over his shoulder, a shaggy-looking 
cap, and loose blouse, You should have seen 
the expression of Johnny’s face as Black Tom’s 
iron hand grasped his arm. Marian stood before 
bs old man with ¢lasped hands and imploring 

ace. 

‘Master, master,” she said, ‘don’t take my 
little brother away; we will do anything you please, 
except tell a story; only let him return with me, 
and we will never come near you again.” 

‘‘Howsomever, I shan’t put it in your power,” 
Black Tom said, “I don’t care for you, but this 
= will make ono of our best hands, some 


Fihany was now orying with all his might, and 
it was not till ho had received one or two rape 
on his temples from the hard knuckles of Black 
Tom, that he was frightened into anything like 

uiet. 

. Marian followed in silence. Olasping her hands 

together, she prayed to her Father in heaven, _ 
uddenly, Black Tom turned round, and said, 

**You shall go back now, my little man, if, just 

once in your life, you will tell a lie for me.” 

Johnny was very young, and I think he would 

haye yielded, had it not been for his sister’s im- 


ploring look. ‘‘ Don’t give up, Johnny,” she said. 
‘God is looking down on you now, to see if you 
will hold fast to him;” and then the texts which 
she had learned at the Sunday-school came into 
her mind, and, stooping down, and putting her 
lips quite close to Johnny’s face, she whispered, 
***T the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, 
saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.’ ” 

“Tm not a-going to stand all this rubbish,” 
the old man said. ‘‘ Come on, my girl,” and h» 
gave her a push on the grassy pathway, which 
nearly overthrew her. ‘‘The mother will be sure 
to do something with you at our place.” Marian’s 
thoughts were all in confusion. She was more 
frightened than sorrowful. The present so alarmed 
her—the walking in the dark with that dreadful 
old man—that she could not comprehend the 
danger she was in of being torn for ever from her 
home, and condemned to pass the rest of her life 
among lawless ruffians. Her terror was extreme, 
but, through it all, the hidden words comforted her 
—‘‘Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee.” 

Johnny was soothed by his sister’s bravery, and 
felt that if she went with him into trouble, it would 
not be quite so hard to bear. Through solitary 
wood-paths they went on, till they came to some 
craggy land, and there, under a ag piece of 
red rock, was a hut, into whi Black Tom took 
them. Two or three wild-looking men were there, 
drinking and smoking. The mother, as Tom had 
called her, was a red-faced woman, drowsy and 
dull, and so incoherent in her speech, that even 
Marian could see she had been drinking. 

One of the men Marian judged to be Black Tom’s 
son, from his likeness in feature to the old man. 
Jim Alders was a fine young fellow of eighteen or 
so; and Marian thought there was something softer 
in the expression of his face than in those of the 
other men, so she did not fear him quite so much as 
the rest. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, don’t be frightencd,” she 
ent, t0 Johnny. ‘'Qur Father will deliver us 


It was quite a picture to see her, with hor earnest 
eyea and clasped hands, sitting closo to Johnny, 
and murmuring, from time to time, precious words, 
long hidden in her There was somethin 
Po ae in her look, as she said, softly-—‘ 

God of hosts, who is a strong Lord like unto 
thee? or to thy faithfulness round about thee?” 
Jim had never heard much about ssligion, but 
the earnestness and sincerity with which Marian 
spoke thrilled h his heart. There seemed to 
him a wonderful in the strange words; and 
when n, leaning her cheek against Johnny’s, 
said ey: “There shall no evil befall thee, 

er any e come nig welling ; 

ither sha igh thy dwollin 
for he shall give angels charge oyer thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways,” a ¢ tear rolled from 
his > he down his swarthy cheek, He was quite 
startled to find the extraordinary way in which he 
was affected. He was a young man of passionate 
it and impulsive fi ; and we all know the 

ord of God is quick poworful, and 

than any two-edged sword. : was by 
this time so far gonoin intoxication, that he gavo 
little heed to the children. I question if he clearly 





remembered he had brought them there. 
All this while Jim had been sitting smoking on 
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an old stool bey near thom, looking into Marian’s 
sweet face, and hearing every word of comfort that 
she whispered to Johnny, who could only keep 
wailing out for his mammy, his dear mammy. 
The gang was all to go off, in the morning, to a 
village noted for the incursions of these depredators ; 
at least, so Black Tom had declared in the bewil- 
derment of his drunkenness. 

By-and-by, when Jim had an opportunity of 
speaking unnoticed by the rest, he exclaimed, with 
great vehomence, ‘‘1 don’t know much about the 
God of Israel—more shame to me !—but, as sure as 
my name is Jim Alders, you shall be at your 
father’s home long before this time to-morrow. 
Father will only bring detection and disgrace upon 
himself if he keeps you here any longer; and a 
strange feeling has taken hold of me, that there 
must be help in your God, little girl, that a child 
like you can be so brave and steadfast.” 

Marian looked up and smiled when he said this. 
She thought Jim was not so very terrible. 

Marian did not think she was steadfast. It had 
been as much as ever she could do to keep firm. 
But the words she had spoken to Johnny had fallen 
with powerful effect on Jim. 

“ You and your brother must lie very quietly on 
this mat,” he said; ‘‘ I will keep near you, and if 
any one approaches you I will protect you. Mother’s 
too far gone to give you a rug to cover you with, so 
here’s my thick coat for you to wrap round you ; and 
when you see me stealing out, both of you get up 
and follow me, All of them will be sleeping heavily 
in the early morning.” 

You may be sure that Marian did not close her 
eyes ; Johnny, however, slept in her arms quietly 
enough, : 

In the early morning Jim crept out; they fol- 
lowed him softly. A thick white mist came rolling 
over the plain, and hung among the trees. Jim 
held up his finger, to denote that perfect silence 
must be observed. Presently, when Jim thought 
they were out of the reach of being followed, he 
began to talk to his child-friend, Marian. Since he 
had been a child himself, he had never felt so happy 
as he did that misty morning. Was he not making 
two young hearts glad again? In the happy con- 
fidence of childhood, Marian was holding the hand 
of her admirer, and looking up into his face grate- 
fully and affectionately. 

‘© What would have become of us without you?” 
she said. 

‘‘ Nay, little maiden,” he replied; ‘‘ your God 
would have delivered you in some other way; but 
all I can say is, it is a long while since I have been 
so happy.” 

Jim walked on with them almost to their home, 
carrying Johnny a good part of the way, mounted 
on his shoulders. 

He did not dare venture in sight of the forester’s 
cottage. John Barton had been out with his dogs 
half the night; it was almost a wonder he did not 
meet his children in the wood. 

Some of you will be surprised that Marian did 
not beg Jim to turn from his evil ways, and to 
strive to become a botter and a holier man; but 
ie must remember she was very young, and, as I 

ave before said, it was as much as she could do, in 
her time of peril, to keep hold of her own faith and 
trust. But God let her conduct on this occasion do 
the missionary work for her; and tho yeung man 





was very much affected when he bid her farewell. 
He took her up in his arms and kissed her fore- 
head, and made her promise that she would pray 
for him every morning. The last he saw of her was 
holding her brother’s hand, and running as fast as 
ever she could up the gentle slope towards™the 
cottage by the gate. 

Jim told me, long afterwards, that when he 
turned back, he felt as if he was turning from all 
that was bright and good to all that was miserable. 

Oh, what an embracing, and kissing, and crying 
there was when the two dear children, haggard, 
and worn, and weary, entered the cottage ! 

Johnny was soon asleep in his mother’s arms; 
but little Marian, who had held up so bravely, 
began to droop and shiver, and before many hours 
had passed was in a fever. 

At first there was a great deal of railing against 
Black Tom; but as the little maiden recovered, 
her parents, in their gladness, forgot their anger, 
and forgot him, too, for he never appeared in that 
neighbourhood again, 

And weeks went on calmly, as if nothing had 
happened, and the weeks grew into months, and 
the months spread themselves out into years, till 
the adventure in the woods with Black Tom was 
spoken of by the children as a thing of long ago. 

But it had made a deeper impression upon Jim 
Alders. From the time of Marian’s captivity, he 
was a changed man. 

‘* Would that her people were my people, and 
her God my God!” was the substance of his 
thoughts. 

He must have left the poaching set altogether, 
for in about three years after he had taken Marian 
home, he came to Dean Chorley’s as under-gar- 
dener with a very good character, so that he was 
not more than a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
Barton’s cottage. He dated all his better life from 
the night of Marian’s trouble. 

I am afraid it will make my story too much 
like a romance, if I tell the little secret I learned 
as I sat by John Barton on the seat under the 
cottage porch; but, as it is only the truth, why 
should I shrink from revealing it , The wedding of 
the next morning was to unite honest, Christian- 
hearted Jim Alders te sweet-looking Marian Bar- 
ton. 
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THE QUIVER. 





‘HOW TO GIVE. 


A BOY’S ADVICE TO BOYS, 





) AM happy to say that I have the privi- 
lege of living near to a park, which 
is not closely fenced with solid plank 
palings, and guarded with padlocked 
gates, and trespass-boards, as somo 
country parks are, but is open to all 
who may choose to enter, and enjoy 
in summer the profusion of wild 
flowers and beds of garden blossoms, 
or in winter the keen, invigorating 
air that makes the face to glow. 
There, when the hours of my dail 

‘Yestraint are over and gone, I love for a whilé 
to give myself up to perfect liberty, and care- 
lessly wander up and down a maze of gravel walks 
and patchy by-paths, that seem to “lead any, every, 
and nowhere,” ‘‘in maiden meditation, fancy free;” 
or, should I by chance stumble over an old play- 
mate, at it we go, kicking up our heels in a good, 
lively game, and chasing each other over the park. 

Now, perhaps you ask, ‘‘ What is all that to 
us?” To which [ reply that I should not have 
mentioned the matter, but that in that same park I 
have learnt many sound and wholesome lessons, 
from observation as well as experience. May I 
give you aninstanceP — : : 

One sunny May morning (indeed, it was the 
morning of May-day, andI had a holiday), I went 
out early into the park, attracted by the freshness 
and brightness that gleamed forth from the newly- 
opened crisp leaves of the trees, and the soft, tender 
grass, jewelled so profusely with daisies and butter- 
cups. But, early as it was, I found many boys 
and girls assembled, or rather scattered, about this 
favourite resort of our neighbourhood. A lark 
sprang suddenly out of the ground near where I 
stood, and ascended swiftly up towards heaven, 
singing, as it went, its carol of thanksgiving, a 
little body of sweet notes. I shared the feeling of 
the Shepherd Poet*— 

* Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ;” 
and looking on the fulness of life and soul-in- 
spiring beauty and gladness spread all around the 
sunlit and dew-sparkling scene, I could feel the 
holier thought of Cowper— 
‘* And srailing, say, ‘My Father made them all !’” 


‘¢ What a blessing,” thought I, ‘‘is a sunny day 
like this! All things are rejoicing in the bright 
warmth of renewed spring; and it were almost 
impossible for any one to be sorrowful in the 
midst of such——” MHere the sudden squeak- 
ing of wheels made me turn to look behind 
me, and I saw, in a rudely-constructed hand- 
chaise, a small, sallow, sunken-cheeked, deformed 
boy, begging by means of a printed card hung 
round his neck, mforming us that his nether limbs 
were useless, and a small, crack-toned German 
concertina, from which he drew sounds the reverse 
of melodious. 

‘¢ His music is plaintive and loud, 
For he has no voice to sing. 
Does he think to ravish the ears of the crowd 
With that twopenny-halfpenny thing?” 


* James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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His appeal was not disregarded, for the half- 
pence chinked every now and then in his ragged 
cap; but I could not help noticing the different 
motives by which the givers were guided. One 
haughty-looking girl, the centre of an attracted 
group of less showily-dressed companions, threw 
down her gratuity, as she stalked by, without deign- 
ing a look. Next came a boy, who swaggered along 
with his hands in his trousers’ pockets, whistled 
a wild Irish air as he read the contents of the 
card, ‘‘chaffed” the cripple about his limbs, and 
then threw in his penny, satisfied that he had done 
the ‘‘ correct thing.” Another deliberated for some 
moments. Pulling out one coin, and then exchang- 
ing it for a smaller, he gave it hesitatingly to the 
boy, walked on a few yards, and again stopped and 
turned his head, as if he had repented of his gift. 
A fourth threw in a coin without even looking to 
see whom he was thus helping, and sauntered on, 
carelessly and indifferently. Then came a little 
girl, who, haying read the bill, gaye the boy a 
penny which she had in her hand, and with which 
she had been running to buy a bottle of ginger-beer 
from the old woman’s stall, but had first stopped 
here. ‘‘ Here is the pure motive,” thought I. And 
this set me thinking over the different ways and 
motives in giving which I now place before you as 
they came before me. 

Ostentatious giving.—There are many like the vain 
girl, who give only for appearance’ sake. They are 
like the hypocritical, pompous Pharisees, who, says 
Christ—who searched, and still searches, all hearts 
—gave alms to be ‘“‘seen of men.” They bestow. 
Yet how mean and contemptible are such people! 
When we come to the core of this red-cheeked 
fruit of ostentation, we despise them. It is not 
only contemptible, but a sin. Our Lord says, 
‘Take heed that ye do not your alms before men 
to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven.” And again, 
speaking of the conduct of the hypocrites in this 
respect, he adds, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, They haye 
their reward.” A dreaded reward is this, my friends. 

Heartless giving—Why give unfeelingly, when 
you can make your assistance doubly welcome by 
a little sympathy and kindliness of manner? Kind 
words are often far more healing than gratuities. 
Let your love and your money go together, and the 
value of each will be leicht by either. 

Ungenerous giving.—This I cannot think can be 
applied to any of my readers, for a grudging giver is 
to be despised and pitied, and had far better not 
give at all, as the little he gives is but ill received, 
and generally embarrassing to the receiver. For 
‘itis more blessed to give than to receive ; ” and if 
the giver is made miserable by it, how much more 
so the recipient ? ‘‘ Every man according as he pur- 
poseth in his heart, so let him give ; not grudgingly, 
or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Thoughtless giving.—This is the opposite extreme: 
if the one thinks too much of what he gives, the 
other thinks too little. Always know why, and 
for what purpose you give; and not assume that, 
because others are giving, the object is worthy. You 
may sometimes do more evil than good by such 
gifts, for aught you know, for 





Evil is wrought from want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


Rather give humbly, feelingly, generously, judi- 


ees a 
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THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 





ciously, and cheerfully ; and a little self-denial will 
do youno harm. These rules will apply not only to 
common ‘“‘ charity,” but to any act of kindness and 
goodwill. If your schoolfellow or fellow-worker 
needs assistance in his task, and you are able to give 
it, do so, and in such a way as to make it a pleasure 
to yourself as woll as a relief to him. It is not in 
the power of every boy to give money, but I would 
remind him that time and labour are equally valu- 
able. There is other currency than the gold, silver, 
and bronze coinage of the realm. There is the 
nobler currency of ‘‘ little deeds of kindness,” and 
“little words of love.” And for every gift thus 
made you will be blessed a thousand times over by 
our heavenly Father, ‘‘ who giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not.” 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednezo, answered and said to the 
king, O Nebuchadnezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter. If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he will deliver us 
out of thine hand, O king. Butif not, be it known unto thee, 
O king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.”"—Dan. iii. 16-18. 


Ax Dura’s plains there stood sublime 

é ( A statue of red gold, 

ay) The sweeping sunlight in a flood 
Of splendour round it rolled ; 

Its worth to all the nations round 


By many tongues was told. 


Ay, there it stood and glowed like flamo, 
Upon the dusty sod; 

The king declared ’twas holy ground, 
Where men beneath it trod, 

And called upon his people all 
To worship it as God. 


«« And when upon the sunny air,” 
Thus ran the king’s decree, 

‘* Yo hear the harp and dulcimer, 
Cornet and psaltery ; 

Then all around this image great 
Shall bow down reverently.” 


Oh, some there were who served in loye, 
And all fidelity, 2 

The God we know; and how could thoy 
To idols bend the knee ? 

Calmly to stand where others knelt, 
God gave them bravery. 


The punishment decreed was death 
For rebels such as those— 

Into the furnace’ fiery blaze, 
Bound in their coats and hose, 

They were all quickly to be cast 
As the king’s bitter foes. 


In this, the hour of trial sore, 
A strength from heayen came down 
Upon those youths, so strong and brayo, 
Who feared nor sword nor crown, 





No; they would never worship gold, 
Nor their true faith disown. 


Een now their fearless answer sweeps 
Across the sea of years, 

And often in desponding mood 
The weary spirit cheers, 

Dispersing all the weaknessos 
Of many cares and fears. 


‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar,” said the youtis, 
‘* We feel no dread aft all, 

We answer thee most fearlessly ; 
If God on whom we call 

Will but stretch forth his strong right arm, 
No ill can us befall. 


‘* But if it be his holy will 
That we should martyrs be, 

Then welcome flame, and welcome death, 
For God’s great majesty ; 

We will not to that flaring gold 
In homage bend the knee.” 


The fire tossed high its heads of flame 


Around the victims flung ; 


While harpers harped, and courtiers laughed. 


And songs of joy were sung: 
Why stares the king, with troubled look, 
Fixed eye, and silent tongue ? 
Behold, four men walk in the fire, 
Unscathed, unbound, and free; 
The flames are harmless, for the Lord 
Is present bodily, 
His trustful children in the flames 
To succour faithfully. 


** Oh! wondrous deed of Israel’s God,” 
The trembling monarch cried ; 

** To walk with those his faithful ones, 
Through trial by their side ; 

The God from whom I madly turned 
In weak and impious pride. 


** Give ear, O people, listen all: 
From this most solemn day, 

Only to Judah’s mighty God, 
My homago will I pay; 

My idols, in their nothingness, 
Henceforth I cast away.” 


Dear children, in this troublous world, 
You will be called to face— 

If in the shadow of the cross 
Firmly you keep your place, 

Trials as hard for you to bear— 
Pain, scorn, neglect, disgrace, 


Pray: pray for courage to endure, 
Be steadfast to the end; 
And God, through trouble by your side 
Will walk with you as Friend: 
Stand boldly, patiently, and trust ; 
Ife will your cause defend. 
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TRUE TO 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CILAPTER IV. 
HOPE DEFERRED, 


ZRHe next morning the sun shone as brightly 
2 as if earth was still an Eden, and sin had 


not brought sorrow, and shame, and death 

into the world. The birds sang, the flowers 

bloomed, the waters of the fountains 

sparkled and danced in the sun, and the 
antlered deer played as merrily at Beech Park as if 
there were no prisons, no gibbets, no graves, no mad- 
houses, no want, no misery, no crime, no pain—nothing 
but sights of beauty and sounds of joy, in this fair land 
of ours, And of all the bright and happy things that 
woke with the sun to enjoy their young existence, the 
brightest and happiest was Freddy, who, with his rock- 
ing-horse on the velvet lawn, and his ‘long curls float- 
ing in the sunny breeze, was showing off his daring 
horsemanship to the terror and dismay of that very 
bad and timid equestrian (as she had proved herself the 
night before) Becky. 

Freddy always breakfasted with Becky, at eight o’clock, 
in his day nursery, and it was now half-past nine. 

“You wouldn’t have fallen off, Becky,” said the 
boy, glowing with pride and triumph, and flushed 
with the exercise, “if you had not been so frightened, 
and if you’d ride as I do, There! I'll let you try 
again.” 

But Becky was obstinate, and nothing could induce 
her to repeat am experiment which had ended in several 
bruises and the laughter of her fellow-servants, 

Freddy was still on his rocking-horse, when, looking 
up at his mamma’s bedroom window, he saw her pale, 
sweet face, and her soft, dark eyes watching him. She 
smiled and kissed her hand, and he, returning the salute 
in kind, resumed his efforts to show off his horse- 
manship, 

* * * x # * 

A fresh disappointment awaited Eva when the morn- 
ing post brought her no letter from her husband. The 
fear that he had been taken suddenly ill, or had met with 
some accident, had taken possession of her mind. As 
with this impression suspense was intolerable, as soon as 
she had forced herself to go through the usual routine 
of morning duties she ordered the carriage, fondly 
embraced Freddy, who was still mounted on his steed, 
confided him, with many cautions and injunctions, 
to Becky’s care, and set off for the station, to go to 
London by the twelve o’clock train. 

Poor Eva! she was faint and fasting. She had vainly 
tried to eat her breakfast, and had taken nothing but a 
cup of tea, which her maid had brought her of her own 
accord while she was dressing; but a sort of painful 
anxiety upheld her. 

When she reached the Waterloo Station, she told a 
porter to call her a cab, and drove at once to Lombard 
Street. As she approached the dark, solid, and old- 
established house—whose iron shutters, gratings, bolts, 
and bars (according to popular belief) were closed every 
night upon mounds of gold and silver, piles of crisp 
bank-notes, caskets of jewels and iron chests of plate 
(placed there for security by customers or clients), 
tin cases of bonds—Spanish, Danish, Dutch, &c.; 
marriage settlements, title deeds, and valuable securities 
of all kinds (all lodged in fireproof iron safes)—the street 
was for a time blocked up by carriages of ite 4 descrip- 
tion. It was only by very slow degrees that Eva’s cab 
was able to approach the banking-house. 

When at tate she did so, she perceived that the 
shutters were up, the doors closed, and that a dense, 





clamorous, and angry crowd surrounded the house. 
She turned deadly pale, and pulling the check-string, 
told the cabman to inquire what was the matter. 

“ What can it all mean?” she said to herself, “Can 
poor Mostyn be dead ? ” 

She put her head out at the cab window. There was 
a hoarding just opposite to where her cab lad halted. 
A bill-sticker had just affixed a large placard to the 
boards, 

The words—“ £500 Reward! Absconded!” and 
“ Frederic Falconer and George Mostyn, Bankers, Lom- 
bard Street,” swam before his eyes, 

By this time the cabman was at the door. 

‘This here’s Faulkner’s and Mostyn’s, lady,” he said ; 
“but you can’t get in.” 

“ What does it all mean?” gasped Eva. “ What can 
have happened ? ” 

“Mean! lady? Vy, it means as how the bank’s 
broke—the ’ouse ’ave stopped payment, and the “eads of 
the firm ’as taken French leave.” 

“No! no! no!” burst from Eva’s white lips. “ It 
cannot be.” 

“Vell, lady, just you please to look at that ere 
poster, lady. Foive underd pound reward for the 
happrehensun of Frederic ulkner and George 
Mostyn. No one won't ever get that ere. reward, 
lady. Rogues like them always takes care of number 
one. They’re on their way to ’Merikay or Australy 
by this time. here they'll live like fighting-cocks, 
and their wictims may gc iv the union. Where shall 
I drive to next, lady? But whatever’s the matter?” 
he added, when looking into the cab to learn the lady’s 
pleasure, he saw that she had sunk back in a dead 
swoon, “Ah, poor soul! No doubt she’s one of the 
wictims of those scoundrel bankers. I wish I hadn’t 
spoke out so plain. Poor dear! and so young, and so 
pretty, too!—I’}l back my ’oss to the doctor’s shop. It’s 
a good job if she aint dead. She look uncommon like 
it, that she do.” 

The chemist, a sensible man, helped the driver to lift 
the poor lady out of the cab into his shop-parlour. 

She was laid on a sofa, and restoratives were ad- 
ministered. 

The cabman related the circumstances that had caused 
the lady’s swoon. 

** Ah!” said the chemist; “no doubt she banked there ; 
so did I. I’d as soon have expected the Bank of Eng- 
land to stop payment as Faulkner and Mostyn. I shall 
be a loser to the tune of eight hundred pounds myself. 
Hang the rogues, say I.” 

Eva awoke all too soon to consciousness and misery. 

Nothing crushes the heart like the fall of an idol ; 
and for one brief moment before her swoon she had 
believed But, uo! to believe him guilty were 
death ; and a temporary death followed that momen- 
tary apostacy to the faith of a life—that brief instant of 
doubt of her husband’s honour. 

With returning life came her old and entire trust in 
him. The world might malign, old friends forsake, ap- 
pearances belie, and society denounce him. The law 
might pursue and overtake, and lawyers might argue 
away his fair fame; juries might find him guilty, 
and a judge condemn and sentence him; but she, 
his wife, knew him better than the worlddid. She, who 
for six years had been the depositary of his every 
thought, the counsellor of his every important step in 
life, the sharer of his every pleasure and pain—she 
knew him to be a man of chivalrous honour and strictest 
honesty; a merciful man, a just man, and, to sum up all, 
—a Christian ! 
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“T know him innocent,” she said to herself, “and the 
world will one day know it too. There is a mystery—it 
will be cleared up. There is a cloud, a dark cloud hang- 
ing over him, but the sunshine of truth shall pierce it 
yet. God will not forsakea righteous man. Oh, Father 
in heaven, enable me to bear this heavy cross until, 
in thine own good time, he returns to prove that the 
world wrongs him, and to justify my faith and trust.” 

Strengthened by this earnest prayer, Eva rose, 
thanked and remunerated the chemist, and re-entering 
the cab, desired the driver to take her to the office of 
Messrs. Martin and Marsh, in Bedford Row. 

Messrs. Martin and Marsh were her husband’s solici- 
tors. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BANKRUPT'S WIFE. 
Messrs. Martin AND Mars had always had a great 
respect for their wealthy client, Mr. Faulkner-Moore. 
Mrs. Martin and Mrs. Marsh had always considered it a 
great treat and a great honour to be invited to Beech 
Park. 

The whole management of that rich inheritance, the 
Moorfield property, into which, by the death of his aunt, 
Mrs. Moore, Mr. Faulkner had come so suddenly and so 
unexpectedly, was placed in their hands—hands that 
they had rubbed so joyfully while congratulating their 
client—and themselves ! 

Arriving in ashabby street cab, and with her pale face 
closely veiled, no one recognised Mrs. Faulkner-Moore as 
she entered the office, where several clerks were seated on 
high stools, writing rapidly. In a faltering voice she 
asked to see Mr. Martin or Mr. Marsh. 

The clerk to whom she spoke asked her name in an 
off-hand manner. 

For the first time in her life Eva felt ashamed to 
own her name. 

“ Will you allow me to write a few lines to Mr. 
Martin?” said Eva. “If you will take them in, I am 
sure he will see me at once.” 

“You can try it on,” said the clerk ; “ but I don’t think 
he will. There’s been a great smash in the City—I sup- 
pose you’ve heard of it—Messrs. Faulkner and Mostyn’s 
bank has stopped payment, and they’ve both sloped—ab- 
sconded—failed to the tune of half a million. We banked 
with them, and we’re their solicitors into the bargain ; so 
our people have their hands full. Note ready, miss?” 

Eva had heard all the young clerk had said, as she 
hurriedly wrote a few lines entreating an interview with 
either of the partners. She had heard it all as if it 
related to some one else, and it was all passing far, very 
far away. She could not realise it—the well-known 
office seemed strange and new—and everything appeared 
to her like a dream or a nightmare. 

The clerk took in the note. 

He returned almost immediately, and showed her, not 
into the handsome room in which she had often been on 
business visits with her husband, but into a small apart- 
ment, marked “ private,” up-stairs. The room where she 
had often been received with such smiling deference was 
full of clamorous inquirers after Faulkner and Mostyn. 

The little room into which Eva was shown was very 
close and very dark. Her heart sank ; and, in spite of 
herself, her limbs trembled during the ten minutes—they 
seemed to her an age—that she waited in this little 
private office. 

Her poor heart beat violently, and her blood rushed 
to her face, as if she were guilty of some detected crime, 
when the handle of the door turned, and Mr. Martin 
entered the room. 

He seated himself in an old black leathern arm-chair, 
and motioned her to a horsehair stool. There was no 
eager, smiling deference now ; no respectful cordiality ; 
no bowed head and extended hand. 





Mr. Martin had always seemed to Eva, if not a gentle- 
man, at least gentlemaniy. 

He was bald, middle-aged, handsome, rather stout, 
dressed very well, wore spectacles, and had fat whi'e 
hands, with a signet ring on the little finger of the 
right one. 

He had always been to Eva as complimentary and 
gallant as his reverence for the wife of so important a 
client allowed. 

He now scrutinised her through his spectacles, while 
she changed from pale to red, and red to pale, and said— 

“ Here’s a fine kettle of fish! You’re the last person 
I — have expected to see. What do you want with 
me?’ 

“I—came to—ask you—Mr. Martin, as my husband’s 
legal adviser” 

“Come, that’s cool!” said Mr. Martin, growing very 
red. “Do you mean to imply that I advised him to 
abscond, after speculating away a quarter of a million, 
and embezzling the other quarter? He or his partner, its 
pea same thing ; six of one, and half a dozen of the 
other.” 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Eva. “You wrong my hus- 
band. I feel, I know you do. I cannot tell what Mr. 
Mostyn may have done, but my husband is the soul of 
honour and honesty. He never was a man of business, 
and——” 

“ And if so, he ought not to have been a banker.” 

“T know he trusted implicitly to Mr. Mostyn; and if 
he has done what is wrong, it was without my husband's 
knowledge.” 

“Tell that to the marines!” said Mr. Martin. “I 
don’t deny that Mostyn was the master-spirit, and 
Faulkner's his dupe as well as his accomplice, and I’ll do 
him the justice to say he’s as much fool as knaye; but it 
was a concerted thing, or they wouldn’t have absconded 
together. Such a firm as that! And Faulkner’s just 
come into the Moorfield estate, and all the old lady’s 
funded property! ‘With Mostyn it was another matter. 
He hadn’t a penny originally; he began as an errand 
boy in old Faulkner’s time. But your husband, a man 
of family and fortune, to turn swindler-——” 

* No, no! he is no swindler!” cried Eva, in a voice 
of anguish. 

“ Oh, it aint swindling to speculate and gamble, and 
live too fast, and all with other people’s money ? and then 
embezzle all they haven’t squandered, and abscond !” 

“ He has not done this! He never speculated, never 
gambled, never lived peg yg” A 

“You know better than that, Mrs. F.” 

“You wrong him, and you wrong me,” sobbed Eva. 
“TI came to you to ask you—for I have only just heard 
the bank had stopped payment—what can be done, and 
if you have any idea where my husband is——” 

“No, I have not, Mrs. if I had, the first 
people te whom I should communicate my knowledge 
would be the Bow Street officers, and we’d soon have 
him in Newgate, with a pretty pair of bracelets on his 
wrists. Why, we banked there too, and we're let in to 
the tune of three thousand pounds; there won’t be a 
dividend of two shillings in the pound. Mostyn never 
was worth a penny; and Faulkner’s property, including 
Beech Park, the house in Eaton Place, and the Moor- 
field estate, will be drops in the ocean ; flea-bites, Mrs. 
F.—flea-bites.” 

“ How soon will Beech Park be sold ?” faltered Eva. 

“ As soon as everything is ready for the sale : cata- 
logues of the furniture, plate, horses, carriages, live 
stock, &c. &c. The detectives are after them, and a 
large reward is offered ; but—there, don’t go out of your 
senses, or faint away,” he added, more kindly, ring- 
ing for wine, water, and biscwits ; “they'll not be taken ; 
Mostyn’s too clever a rogue for that. I am very sorry 
for you ; I am, indeed, if Faulkner has left you and the 
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boy to shift for yourselves, I was under an erroneous 
impression when you came in. Of course, both Marsh 
and I are furious against Faulkner; but if I can be of 
any service to you, you may command me.” 

Mr. Martin handed poor Eva a glass of wine, and 
she took it because she felt herself about to faint. He 
would have shaken hands with her at parting, but she 
could not bear the touch of one who believed her 
husband to be a swindler. He did not escort her as of 
yore, bowing, smiling, and bare-headed to the door of 
her equipage; but he did spare her the ordeal of passing 
out among the clerks, by calling one of them to let her 
out at a private door. 

Eva felt the difference between the respect due toa 
wealthy banker's lady and to an absconded bankrupt’s 
wile. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 

Toor wife—poor wife! On her way to the Waterloo 
Station the hideous placard, headed— £500 Reward ! 
Absconded, Frederic Faulkner and George Mostyn,” 
met her eyes, and seemed to scorch her brain and her 
heart; not that she believed for a moment that he, her 
husband—her true, noble, generous, kindly husband, 
had speculated, embezzled, and absconded; but no one 
but herself could doubt the evidence against him; no one 
else knew him as she did.- Even she could not fathom 
the mystery that enveloped him and his actions. Her 
faith was firm and entire, but she had no explanation to 
offer; nothing but his past life and her thorough know- 
ledge of him, to oppose to the world’s verdict. 

Entirely engrossed and absorbed by her inward and 
passionate emotions, she reached the station at S——, 
she knew not how. She was surprised when she found 
herself there. Her carriage awaited her. She entered 


it; but as she drove along she thought, with shame, that 


she had no right to it; that it was not her carriage now. 
he news of the smash had not yet reached the village 
of S——, nor the little hamlet of Beech. 

It was a beautiful day, and the hedges were rich in 
wild roses and woodbine. Labouring men in smock- 
frocks, old women in scarlet cloaks, and smiling school- 
children (her own little pupils) bowed and courtesied, 
as she passed, as reverently as ever. 

As the carriage entered the park, she saw her beauti- 
ful mansion, the windows ablaze in the afternoon sun. 
The glades of the park were as green, and the wooded 
depths as purple, and the deer sported as merrily as ever. 

"reddy and old Becky, hearing the carriage, came 
forth to meet her; and catching her boy in her arms, to 
his reiterated question of “ Where’s papa? ” she responded 
with sobs and tears alone. Unable to bear the darling’s 
prattle, she retired to her room, and her wounded spirit 
and breaking heart again found solace in prayer. 


CHAPTER VII. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 
Eva was so completely overcome by fatigue and painful 
emotions that shie fell asleep soon after she had laid her 
head on her pillow. It was a nightmare-ridden sleep 
at first, it is true; but towards morning a pleasant 
dream succeeded to the unutterable horror of visions in 
which she saw her husband now struggling for life in 
dark waters, now rushing over sandy plains pursued by 
beasts of prey, now dragged by fierce men towards a 
ghastly gibbet, that loomed in the distance, now lying 
on the brink of a precipice; while during all these perils 
of his, she was chained down and could not approach 
him, tongue-tied and could not warn him. Her agony 
was so great that she woke. Large cold drops stood 
on her brow. Her tears had wetted her pillow, and she 
trembled in every limb. She sprang from her bed, and 
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went to the window; she opened it, and looked out, 
The sun was rising in the east; night, in her black 
mantle, aud with her starry diadem, was fleeing at his 
approach. A dewy steam rose from the valley, the 
forest, and the heath. It was earth’s incense to the 
godofday. The birds were singing their sweet matins, 
The breath of morn freshened the flowers, and cooled 
poor Eva’s hot eyelids and burning cheeks. 

“ Heaviness may endure for a night,” she murmured, 
“but joy cometh in the morning. Oh, if it could be 
thus with me! and to the midnight of my misery a 
bright dawn of hope and love could succeed. And why 
not? He who sends the rain, does he not also send the 
sunshine ? And does he not temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb? Oh, my husband! and oh, my child!” 
she added; “it is for you, not for myself, that I dread 
the noonday. What will it be to thee, husband? 
Wherever thou art, thou must awake to the conscious- 
ness that our name and fame are blighted, our dear 
home desolate, our fortunes wrecked, and that thy poor 
wife and child are not only cestitute, but that every 
finger is pointed at them, every voice is raised to reproach 
and revile them and yours. How early it is!” she added, 
as the clock in the old tower of the little church at 
Beevh struck five; “and I have suffered so terribly all 
night from hideous dreams and shadowy troops of 
nightmares, that I feel more weary than when I went to 
bed. I will try to compose my mind, quiet my heart, 
and have faith—entire faith; the faith that can remove 
mountains—mountains of doubt, distrust, despair. I 
will believe that He who sends this burden will enable 
us to bear it; and that my love, my husband, will yet 
return, to justify himself, to comfort his wife and child, 
and to clear his own good name, 

The human will is a very mysterious and wonderful 
agent. So great is its potency, that it seems almost like 
a good or an evil spirit at work in our souls, Delicate 
as Eva was, her will was so strong in a good cause, that, 
having invoked it to compel her to submit and to hope, 
she became docile and trustful as a chastened child. 

_ She knew that, in all probability, the day that had 
just dawned would be a day of dreadful trials for her. 
Mr. Martin had given her some notion of what she had 
to expect, when he said, in reply to her timid question, 
“When will Beech Cottage be soldP”—*As soon as 
it can be got ready for the sale.’ Who could tell 
what rude, unfeeling men might come down, perhaps by 
an early train, to drive her and her little Freddy from 
their beautiful Eden; to lay rough hands on those dear 
lares and penates, every one of which was hallowed by 
a sentiment, and guarded by a memory? The pictures! 
would the creditors seize them? His chair—his own 
dear leather arm-chair, with its telescope table and 
reading-lamp! And her sofa and work-table! Oh, 
what recollections of sweet summer evenings and snug 
winter nights by the fire-side rushed to her heart, as 
she thought of those household gods! : 

* But what are pictures, and chairs, and tables, com- 
pared to thee!” she cried, “Oh, Frederic! oh, hus- 
band! it is only for thy sake I value them so. Oh, 
first and only love of my heart! where art thou? Oh, 
if I could but know that thou art safe, and that thou 
wouldst yet return to prove thine innocence, and clear 
thy name, my name, our child’s name, from this foul 
blot, I could bear all, give up all, and submit to poverty, 
contumely, scorn, reproach, without a murmur or a 
tear! A something tells me it will beso. My trust in 
my husband, and my faitin in Heaven, cannot—shall not 
be disappointed.” 

Eva closed the window and the shutters as she spoke; 
she let fall the heavy velvet curtains, and retired to 
bed. A soft sleep closed her eyelids, and pleasant dreams 
of happy days to come haunted her pillow, ti!l Janet 
knocked at her door, with a cup of tea, sent by Becky, 
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Ah! sore trouble it was to wake from those sweet 
dreams to the realities of ruin, bankruptcy ; her hus- 
band’s mysterious and alarming absence, the hideous 
crash in which so matiy were involved, the impend- 
ing sale, the departure from Beech Park, and the going 
forth into the cold, cold world to turn her talents to 
account for the maintenance of her child and herself. 

“Put the tray down, Janet,” said Mrs. Falconer- 
Moore; “I will take my tea presently.” Janet obeyed. 

As she did so she kept her face averted. She did 
not wish her misiress to see that she had been weeping, 
But so it was: her cheeks were blistered, and her eyes 
were red. 

The postman had brought the dreadful news to 
the house, It spread grief and consternation among 
the servants, who loved their kind master and mistress, 
and appreciated the blessing of living in so good a home 
and under such gentle rulers, There was not one among 
them who did not loudly declare a conviction that his or 
her master was innocent. 

“Mostyn might be a rogue,” they said, “likely 
enough ; they had never liked him nor his look, and he 
might have duped their master as well as the rest of the 
world; but a nobler, kinder, juster man than master 
never breathed the air of heaven, or wore shoe-leather; 
and, come what would, they’d stick up for him,? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DESECRATED HOME. 
BerorEe Eva had left her room strange men had 
arrived from London. They were sent by the official 
assignees. Some came to take possession, and to see 
that nothing was removed or tampered with; some to 
take down the pictures, chandeliers, and pier-glasses, 
and to take inventories of everything preparatory to 
making catalogues for the sale, 

Freddy, who, as we have said, was up early, and 
riding on his rocking-lorse when the bailiffs and ap- 
praisers arrived, could not understand how or why 
coarse men, with white hats, coloured cravats, and very 
dirty hands, could dare to sit down in his mamma’s deli- 
vate boudoir, with its mauve and silver paper, its new 
carpet of velvet pile (mauve and white), and its satin 
and lace hangings of the same colour. 

“ Why, Becky,” said the little boy, growing very 
red, “why don’t you order those men out of mamma’s 
boudoir? Look at their thick, muddy boots! Why, 
even I always wipe or change my shoes when I go in 
there, and mine have no nails in them. Becky, tell 
them to go away, or I will. See, they’ve lighted their 
pipes and begun to smoke; and mamma hates smoke so! 
Come with me, Becky, to send them away. Why, 
there’s James taking in a tray. Oh, Becky, are they 
going to eat and drink in my mamma’s boudoir? Who 
are they, Becky ? and why does James wait on them ?>— 
they are not gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, Master Freddy,” cried Becky, bursting into 
tears; “ don’t ask me, please.” 

“Why, Becky,” continued Freddy, “they’ve got 
cold beef and pickles, and a great cheese and bread, and 
the spirit-stand, and hot water, and sugar; and James 


is doing everything they bid him. I'll go and tell them- 


to get out of my papa’s chair, and off my mamina’s sofa.” 

“Oh, no, no! ae Freddy,” said Becky, trying to 
lift him off the rocking-horse, from the back of which 
he could see into the boudoir. “Don’t look at those 
men, there’s a dear; they’re only doing what they are 
ordered to do.” 

“ But who can order any one here, but my papa and 
mamma, Becky?” whispered Freddy. He looked at 
her with round, wondering eyes, and there was fear in 
his subdued and altered voice. 

“Come away, Master Freddy,” said Becky; “come up 
to your mamma, Why, it’s nine o’clock, and you’ve not 
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once been up to wish her good morning—and she so 
poorly as she was last night!” 

Freddy resisted no longer. “ Does mamma know 
those ugly men are in her boudoir, Becky?” he whis- 
pered, looking over his shoulder at them as Becky 
led him away. 

“No,” thought Becky, “that’s the worst of it. She 
doesn’t know they have begun already, But it aint such 
as they can break her heart. I know if she could see 
master, and have him all right, she would not fret for 
houses and lands, still less for chairs and tables, pictures 
and pier-glasses. No, not she.” 

Freddy, child as he was, had an intuitive perception 
that something very wrong and very awful was going on, 
Becky’s cheek, which, in spite of sixty winters, had 
generally the ruddy hue of an apple, was now much more 
like an orange. Her eyes were red and swollen with 
crying, and something sad and subdued had taken the 
place of her somewhat stern and resolute manner and 
expression. 

“Do tell me what’s the matter, Becky,” whispered 
Freddy. “Don’t you know I can keep a secret? 
Where do you think papa is, Becky ? Poor dear papa! 
Oh, Becky, I’m so glad I kept his secret about the 
presens, now he’s gone away. Where can he be? Do 
you think any great giant can have stolen him away? 
There are no wild beasts in England now, Becky, or 
else a lion might have eaten him up; but I am so glad 
there are none, Becky. I won’t tell mamma those men are 
in her boudoir, if you don’t like her to know it, Becky.” 

“Oh, she knows all about what’s happened, poor 
dear!” said Becky, bursting into tears; “it won’t be a 
secret to any one long.” 

“But those men, Becky, why don’t you send them 
away?” 

“They! Oh, Master Freddy! they’ve more right here 
nor we has now. ‘They may turn we out.” Here fresh 
tears rolled down Becky’s honest face, and her sobs 
almost choked her. 

Freddy did not quite understand why she cried, but 
Becky’s grief was infectious, Freddy threw himself 
into her arms, crying aloud. Mrs. Faulkner-Moore, 
hearing her darling’s voice, and its accents of woe, came 
out of her room; and taking the sobbing child from 
Becky’s arms, carried him back with her; then seating 
herself in hier easy chair, she rocked him in her arms as 
if he had been a baby, and soothed and caressed him, and 
whispered to him to trust in God and to pray to him, 
and all would yet be well, and papa would come back 
to them. * * ” * * 

The afternoon post brought a letter from Mr. Mar- 
tin to Mrs. Faulkner-Moore, She was still in her own 
apartment. She could not nerve herself to venture 
down stairs, where fresh relays of working men were 
taking down the pictures and pier-glasses, taking up 
the carpets, and.carrying the furniture out into the 
entrance hall. The fumes of gin and brandy and hot 
water, and of bad tobacco, came up the broad and 
beautiful stairease. Never before had such fumes 
ascended there. Loud noises, knocking as with ham- 
mers, walking with hob-nailed shoes, shouting, chatter- 
ing, and, alas! cursing and swearing, made Becky close 
both the landing doors, and those of her lady’s apart- 
ments. At every fresh noise poor Mrs. Faulkner- 
Moore changed colour, started, and trembled. She held 
the long bluish letter in her hand for a few minutes 
before shé could nerve herself to open it. On the seal 
were two M’s lovingly intertwined (Martin and Marsh). 
Hya recognised the initials, and remembering her inter- 
view with Mr. Martin, she dreaded to read the contents 

“T must know what they have to say,” she at length 
said, as with an effort she broke the seal ; “ perhaps they 
may have obtained some tidings of—him |” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


wr a strange solemnity there is about the last 

words of a good man! How willing we are to 
ponder and think over and treasure them up in our 
hearts! How peculiarly touching, too, is the last work 
of a great man, be he poet or painter, or author or 
musician! We listen to Mozart’s Requiem with a deeper 
interest, when we remember that he wrote it with the 
pen in his death-cold fingers. We gaze with a 
tenderer emotion upon Hogarth’s “ Finis,” when we call 
to mind that the broken palette was the last touch that 
the great painter gave his canvas. But it seems to us 
that there is something more solemn and touching still 
than the last sentence of a good man or the last work of 
a great man, There is the sentence broken off by the 
death-rattle in the throat ; there is the work unfinished 
when the brush drops from the nerveless grasp, or the 
pen is laid down, to be taken up no more; and we find the 
page half filled, and destined to remain only half filled ; 
and we print the long row of black stars across the half 
empty page, and there they stand for evermore, like a 
gloomy string of mourners, awaking sad memories in all. 
We have a row of black, mournful-looking stars across 
page 48 of “ Pansie and Doctor Dolliver.”* Let us 
hope that the great and gifted writer was even himself 
like the good old doctor he describes so fancifully, so 
touchingly—shall we not add, so prophetically of his own 
end ?—in those last few lines that flowed from his now 
silent pen. ‘Sometimes the spirits that were watching 
him beheld a calm surprise draw slowly over his features 
and brighten into joy, yet not so vividly as to break his 
evening quietude. The gate of heaven had been kindly 
left ajar, that this forlorn old creature might get a 
glimpse within !” 

And when this page was written the author wrote 
no more. Perhaps, when he pictured in his fancy 
“the gate of heaven kindly left ajar” for the good 
old man he wrote of, it was the first gentle move- 
ment of it that let the bright light stream forth as it 
opened to receive himself. Be it as it may, the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter,’ and “The House with the 
Seven Gables,’’ is now no more on earth, and so we must 
be content with the little fragment of “ Pansie” that we 
have left us. Whata dear little creature this Pansie was; 
what sympathy she must have soon awakened in all who 
began to know a little more of her, even as at only three 
years old she made her way into “all the unfossilised 
portion of good Dr. Dolliver’s heart.” 

With the good doctor himself we make a more 
intimate and perfect acquaintance in these few pages. 
We have him sketched out in a full-length portrait. 
How exquisite its outline, its shadings, its fine touch- 
ings! with the snowy table-cloth, about which he is 
so particular, for a background, or rather for a fore- 
ground, for he is sitting at his breakfast when his 
likeness is portrayed. There he sits with his “ white 
head, his Puritan band, his threadbare garb, his gold- 
headed staff, his shrunken, frosty figure,” all of which 
essential characteristics have a “ wholeness and perma- 
nence in the public recognition like the meeting-house 
steeple or the town-pump.” But how soon have we to 
bid good-bye to the green old doctor and his sun-like 
little companion! The master-hand that held the little 
puppets, and played them so naturally before our eyes, 
has grown cold for ever, and we put up sorrowfully on 
our shelf this little fragment, that dazzles us all the 
more, perhaps, because it is a fragment, as many a gem 
shines with a brighter lustre when some hard shock has 
shivered it to pieces. 

*“Pansie. A Fragment. The Last Literary Effort of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.” J.C, Hotten, Piccadilly. 





It is only one step from the churchyard to the church 
—from the sad lessons writ upon the gravestones to the 
living words of the living preacher. So we pass in a 
moment from the dead author to the living orator. 
Canon Boyd’s sermon,* preached before the Church 
Missionary Society, on “ Intuition and Revelation,” is 
in every way worthy of the Canon’s high reputation ; and 
what further praise than that can we possibly bestow 
upon it? Of course, the printed pamphlet must be a 
little below the spoken discourse, especially when we 
have to add the piercing eye, and the grand modulations 
of a superbly oratorical voice, and the genial Irish 
warmth with which one of our greatest pulpit orators 
gives additional power and pathos to all his sermons. 
But to read this discourse, even without these pulpit 
adjuncts, must prove instructive and pleasing to every 
one. 

Can Reason discover what the Bible has revealed ? 
This is the Canon’s question ; and to this he gives the 
uuhesitating answer—No! Did man ever reason out 
of his own brain the scheme which is to be his salvation 
for eternity, as the spider spins its web from its own 
being? Back for a moment to ancient Greece, and ask 
the sages—as they throng towards the Parthenon, or 
wander ’midst the groves of the Academy—Can they 
tell us of the soul’s immortality? and for a peaceful 
death they bid us try the sharpened dagger or the 
poisoned bowl! Then, surely, if the philosophic mind 
of Greece, and the poetic genius of Rome, and the 
Brahministic learning of India, and the Confucian 
speculations of China, have all failed to discover “life 
and immortality” beyond the grave, the apostle and all 
his followers may with justice claim for Christianity the 
— pre-eminence of having brought all these to 
ight ! 

With some such line of argument does Canon Boyd 
defend the religion of his Lord and Master against the 
open attacks of foes, and the sinister sneers of Judas- 
like friends. How logical his reasoning, how lucid his 
exposition, and then how eloquently and powerfully 
does he sum up the whole case in favour of Christianity ! 
We shall not attempt any extract from this sermon; 
short extracts would give no idea of the vigour and 
power of the whole. Whosoever, therefore, will read it 
must buy it for himself. 

Apropos of buying, it is such a simple matter now, 
that we are apt to forget there was a time when 
buying was not at all so easy. The old patriarchs 
used not, as some people think, to count out their shekels 
as we do our sovereigns, though, indeed, we read of a 
modern imitation of a shekel having had a large sale in 
London as “a correct copy of the old Hebrew money, 
current during the life-time of our Lord, for ‘ thirty 
pieces of which he was betrayed by Judas!’” Though 
such ignorant blunders are altogether inexcusable, yet 
the question of Jewish coinage is no easy one thoroughly 
to master, and we have nowhere seen so complete an 
exposition of the subject as in the new volume t+ just 
written upon this topic by Mr. F. W. Madden. The 
work is scholarly, instructive, and seems to us thoroughly 
to exhaust the subject. © more competent could 
have been chosen to illustrate such a work than Mr. 
Fairholt, whose drawings add so much to the beauty as 
well as to the utility of the volume? 


* “Intuition, or Revelation? A Discourse delivered on the 
Anniversary of the Church Missionary Society, by the Rev. 
Canon Boyd, M.A., Vicar of Paddington ond Rural Dean,” 
London : ey and Co. 

+ “History of Jewish Coinage and Money.” By F.W. Madd 
M.R.S.L, With 254 woodcuts. Royal rg Quaritch, ie 
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No. Il.—THE EARLSWOOD ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS. — Continued. 


Nor lost! though forth from those dull eyes 
No soul may seem to shine ; 
Aud though a dark, mysterious veil 
Obscures the light divine. 
We may not question Him who made 
His creature so forlorn ; 
But only use Love’s power to prove 
Not lost the idiot-born. 


Not lost ! but now to life and hope, 
By patient, gentle care, 

Though it may be but one fair flower 
The poor blank life may bear: 

One thought, that God is great and good — 
One hope to gild their way, 

Though but a single spark gleams forth, 
"twill that kind care repay. 


UCH were the encouraging thoughts 
that stimulated the first efforts 
made in France, in Germany, and 
in Switzerland, for the idiot child; 
and so thought that ‘‘ noble toiling 
man,” whose chosen pathway was 

ever in those scenes where deepest want and woe 
pined, neglected and forgotten. 

The contrast between the cottage or house in 
which the idiot has been born, and where his 
existence has been a blank, with the asylum 
proyided for him and his brothers and sisters in 
misfortune, must be seen in order to be appreciated 
aright. Once scen, it can never be forgotten. 
Enter the handsome corridor which runs along the 
whole length of the range of apartments. ow 
pure and sweet the air! what thorough ventilation 
and cleanliness! But this is not all. See those 
songster birds in tasteful cages suspended from the 
ceiling, as well as the gold and silver fish disporting 
in glass globes, and the baskets filled with ferns 
and flowers. Look at the walls on either side of 
the corridor, hung with prints and drawings, 
several of them by the inmates; and one, ‘‘ The 
Siege of Sebastopol,” partly copied, partly original, 
in reference to which the lamented Prince Consort 
asked Mr. Sidney, who showed him through the 
building, ‘‘Is it possible that the person who drew 
this could ever have been an idiot ?”? Such, indeed, 
had been this youth, whose powers as a modeller, 
cabinetmaker, and copyist of the finest engravings, 
had all been chs ye at Earlswood. 

The possibility of such development, as «lso of 
mental restoration in a large measure, is now not 
a matter of theory, but of fact. It is a popular 
mistake to class the idiot with the insane. John 
Locke, in his great work on the Human Mind, 
speaks of idiots as ‘‘ those who cannot distinguish, 
compare, and abstract;” but he regards lunatics, 
‘not as affected by want of quickness, activity, 
and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby 
they are deprived of reason,” but as suffering “ by 
the other extreme: joining together some ideas 
very wrongly, they mistake them for truths.” 
The Rey. Mr. Sidney, however, gives us a clearer 
and more practical apprehension of the condition 
of the idiot, when he says that ‘the condition 
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of the idiot is a consequence of bodily infirmity, 
hindering, more or less, the manifestation of the 
ordinary (mental and moral) powers.” 

Let us also, before stating how skilfully and 
tenderly the sufferers are treated at Earlswood, 
listen to Mr. Sydney, as he enumerates ‘the 
corporeal defects” of the idiot. Where thero is 
partial paralysis, sluggishness, inactivity, torpor, 
the nervous and muscular energies defective, tho 
circulation in the extremities is generally feeble ; 
where there is restlessness and yehemency, the 
opposite is the case. 


These corporeal defects are attended by peculiarly un- 
healthy looks, by an awkward and irregular gait, by an 
involuntary flow of saliva, by automatic motion of the 
limbs, head, lips, and tongue ; while the ear heeds not the 
instruction it receives, and the eye sees the light, but 
makes no definite distinction of form, colour, or size ; and 
the organs of speech make no certain sounds. Gross 
appetites, and tastes, and passions are often the only per- 
ceptible instincts ; or, again, every will and power is veiled 
by a vacant inertia. 

What a sad, shocking picture! Ay, and whata 
sad and shocking reality (as many can attest from 
personal contact and observation), from which, 
when it presents itself, we instinctively recoil, and 
which only a mother’s heart can conquer, by her 
deathless, and oft, alas! despairing pity for her 
idiot boy. Can her yearning pity not become in 
other hands and hearts a practical lever to lift up 
into light and gladness this ‘‘ daft” and helpless 
one? Yes, assuredly; it is so at Earlswood, and 
that on a large seale. It is the testimony of one 
who “‘knows” (given at the close of 1862), that out 
of thirty-one discharged since the previous year, 
their times being completed, only two went away 
unimproved; seventeen had received great benefit ; 
and twelve (seven boys and five girls) had so much 
profited as to be able to work for their livelihood ; 
some of them had obtained regular employment, 
the girls in domestic service, and the boys as car- 
penters, tailors, and mat-makers. 

There were 365 inmates at Earlswood in the 
summer of the present year—255 males, and 110 
females. Let us examine how each of these is 
cared for from the beginning. They come thither 
in a lamentable condition. The functions of the 
skin are out of order, respiration and perspiration 
are faulty, nutrition is imperfect, and the entire 
form more or less defective. Let the same excellent 
authority whom we have already referred to tell us 
how admirably Dr. Down, the able superintendent, 
and his assistants, receive and deal with this un- 
happy class. A general rule for officials in such 
an establishment is that each should have tact, 
experience, a kindly heart, a loving temper, and 
genuine Christian pity. Having these qualifica- 
tions, “a y and decided influence” is ob- 
tained. does his or her own work, and great 
is their success and reward. 


The physician has to study the bodily defects, and the 
constitution ; the matron to caress and yet to make obe- 
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dient ; the attendants to watch; the master and mistress 
to teach ; and every official to perform some most difficult 
duty. All their ailments, real or apparent, every wrong 
propensity, all evil habits, must as far as possible be dis- 
covered. I say apparent, because there are now in the 
asylum idiots, received as hopeless mutes, who can talk 
and sing too; and their ability to do so has only been acci- 
dentally found out. Circulation and respiration must be 
improved, and then appear better muscular power and 
nervous force, with an opening of the clouded mind. For 
the amelioration of the defects in muscular power, the 
requirements are: a due system of gymnastics, beginning 
with the simplest imaginable movements when necessary, 
and managers of the exercises perfect in patience. Such 
have seen boys, who, when they began, could neither 
stand, nor balance, nor grasp anything, converted into 
creatures almost as active as monkeys, and in the fullest 
enjoyment of the apparatus that was at first to them a 
horror and a dread. ‘Their pleasure, too, in accomplishing 
feats of agility is most amusing, as they invite attention 
with ‘‘ Look here, look here!”—‘‘See me!” The fact is, 
the bodily motions have become obedient to the mind, and 
both are improving. Numerous idiots are totally unable 
to use their members, even when not defective in structure, 
in the eommonest offices of daily life. They cannot get 
themselves into their clothes, nor button, nor buckle, nor 
tie, to say nothing of folding, washing, and combing. All 
this is accomplished by extreme patience and perseverance ; 
and the higher powers of being able to work in trades 
follow in time. His late Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, to whom [ have previously alluded as taking a 
vivid interest in these efforts for the poor idiots, asked 
me if I did not think fencing would be an excellent 
exercise for the advanced pupils. I replied, ‘ Nothing 
could be better, sir:” on which he gently said, “ Why?” 
When I observed the reason was that “ every good volun- 
tary muscular movement requires the exercise of will and 
attention, and so promotes the health of the mind,” his 
Royal Highness was kind enough to say, ‘“‘I see; a very 
good reason.”’ We have senses, mind; powers, and cannot 
educate them till we call forth activity, intelligence, and 
will. 


Lessons in language and speech are given thus:— 
A number of familiar objects is provided, generally 
three for each elementary sound, showing it in three 
different positions. For example, if the sounds were 
those of the letter t, the teacher would first hold up 
a top, the name of which the pupils collectively are 
made to repeat; then a letter; and, lastly, a pot. 
For d the teacher would show a dog, a ladder, and 
some object coloured red. The learner having been 
taught to name every object in the required collec-: 
tion, he can also correctly utter the required 
sounds. ‘‘The result has been that many who 
could scarcely articulate a sound can now speak 
intelligently, and with tolerable correctness.” 
Tests of the mental powers are also applied, and 
one of the best of these is the measure of ability to 
tell the hour of the clock. Out of 134 pupils only 
3 could tell the time to a minute, 12 to a quarter of 
an hour, 22 only the hour, and 97 could only tell 
meal-times! An extraordinary rs at Highgate, 
without any clock to refer to, ‘‘ knew the time 
within five minutes night or day.” 

As to shopkeeping lessons, the Commissioners of 
Lunacy, who regularly pay visits to Karlswood, ox- 
press themselves highly gratified. ‘The boys, while 
amused by a game in which a shop or a counter 
is set up with various articles in daily use, at 
which some act as buyers and others as sellers, are 
at the same time instructed cleverly in the elements 
of knowledge, as to the value of goods and money, 
aumbers, weights, and measures.” ‘The scene of 
the ‘“‘shopkeeping game” is the schoolroom. The 
drawers have le fie inscriptions; a boy goes behind 
the counter, and invites custom, From tho pupilsin 





the gallery several hands are held up, and one of them 
is permitted tocome downand buy. Then comes, on 
his part, a selection; puzzles follow, as to the correct 
weight, on which the class is questioned all round, 
and at the moment; and also as to every weight 
touched by the shopman, and put into the scale. 
Similar perplexity is shown in reference to the 
correct quantity of anything that is to be sold by 
weight—for example, sugar. 

When (says Mr. Sydney) the quantity is largo, they will 
often begin with little spoonfuls; and when at last the 
balance approaches, it is sometimes a thorough poser to 
know whether they are to remove some of the commodity, 
or to add to it. All this causes a regular excitement, till 
the due proportions are achieved; and then comes the 
moment of pay, the whole class trying to check every step 
in the reckoning ; and sometimes the purchaser, who cannot 
calculate, uses cunning, and tries to pay with a silver 
coin, and asks for change, thus throwing the perplexity on 
the shopman. I have once witnessed this unique scene; I[ 
was never more interested, and, I may say, amused. 

The gymnastic exercises (such as ought to be 
universal in our public and private schools, and 
which is a practical interpretation of the phrase 
‘*muscular Christianity,” worthy of special atten- 
tion by all who remember that, to have perfection, 
mens sana must be linked with corpore sano—the 
physical developed along with the mental and 
moral, and the latier strengthened by the former) 
are of the greatest importance in improving the 
condition of the idiot, They are directed first to 
the upper extremities, and then to the lower, as 
well as to the trunk of the body. While lively airs 
are played, ‘‘ the feeble pupils are led up inclined 
planes, or over narrow planks, the advanced ones 
jump, vault, and run along horizontal ladders with 
great glee and agility; though perhaps at first they 
trembled and tottered at a very little elevation 
above the ground.” 

Does it not warm and gladden your heart, dear 
Christian reader, this description of the happy idiot 
gymnasts? Tow much more would your sympa- 
thetic joy be evoked, and gratitude to Him who is 
the ‘‘great and good beyond compare,” were you a 
witness to that jubilant scene of jumping, vaulting, 
and running, all eyes sparkling, every nerve quiver- 
ing with delight, and a new life their own! Ofa 
truth, cheerfulnoss reigns in the schools, the work- 
shops, the garden, and the farm, at Farlswood. Ina 
By sense than the bard’s, who sang of a ‘‘ bower 
of roses near Bendemeer’s stream,” it may truly be 
said of Earlswood, with its pleasant grounds, its 
retized walks, its evergreen shrubberies, that 


« The nightingais sings in it all the year round.” 


The numerous specimens of work done by the 
puyils, shown on the Annual Féte Day, and ready for 
sale to visitors, including beautiful drawings, male 
and female attire, sheets, mats, fancy needlework, 
are not the product of slave labour. _ There in the 
field is a jouns fellow, who, with sparkling eye, 
lifts himself up proudly, and says, ‘‘I am a farmer.” 
Here isa droll girl, who is learning arithmetic, and, 
asked y°. ‘ —leshe is in, replies, ‘‘Contrition, con- 
sumption, and, I think, distraction.” While another, 
when questioned, ‘‘What do you do with your 
eyes?” quaintly responds, and with true humour, 
‘Go to sleep with them.” Some of the boys ate 
capital mimics, Here is one who gets hold of a 
newspaper, and as fluently as if he were actually 
reading it, invents news, as follows ;—‘‘ Shocking 
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accident in the Oity.—A fat lady, with a very large 
muslin dress, was run over in Bishopsgate Street 
by an omnibus, and her dress was torn all to tatters, 
and scattered to the wind. An inquest was held at 
the public-house to which she was carried—YVerdict, 
‘a shower of pig’s feathers.’ ” 

Mr. Sydney once said to one of the pupils, “You 

shall not go to church next Sunday.” ‘‘Why not?” 
‘Because you did not behave well last Sunday.” 
‘How do you know?” the boy asked, eagerly. ‘I 
saw you,” was the reply. With a most comical 
look, he instantly rejomed, ‘‘ You should have 
looked at your book, and you would not haye seen 
me.”’* 
One youth there is who can repeat whole pages 
of history, and is a capital hand in the kitchen as 
well. One day, when busy with meal in cookery, 
he was asked what he knew of the Rye House Plot, 
when he answered, ‘‘ I can’t stay to tell, for ’m 
busy with the meal-tub plot.” A visitor praised the 
work of one of the girls, and said, in smiling good- 
humour, ‘* You are quite a genius.” ‘‘ No, no,” 
she said; ‘‘ I am too fond of a red herring or a crab 
for that.” 

Besides ‘a majority’ who have “increased in 
vigour, decency, self-control, perception, speech, 
knowledge of objects, and proper demeanour,” a 
sense of duty, a lively consciousness of right and 
wrong, and piety towards God, have been wrought 
in many, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
in connection with the limited, yet real apprehen- 
sions of Scriptural verities. Otce more we quote 
from the lecture ‘‘Earlswood and its Inmates,” 
delivered at Croydon by the ‘ inyaluable” friend 
of the institution :— 

A person who was with me on a visit to the asylum, 
heard one of the youths, a mason, rebuke a boy who was 
desirous to conceal a fault he had committed, by saying, 
“ Deceiving the master, when you are doing wrong, is 
adding sin to sin.” Who would have looked for such an 
observation from one who, at his coming under the care of 
the officers of the asylum, appeared hopeless in all respects, 
and had been the game of the young and thoughtless? 

The boy that thus rebuked an erring mate in 
labour was once ‘ obstinate, sulky, and imprac- 
ticable,” but became “ affectionate, touchingly 
conscientious, and religious,” and ‘‘ so industrious,” 
that he read his Bible well, wrote and drew nicely, 
was a good tailor, and became so expert a mason 
that he was employed in building certain new works 
belonging to the asylum. : 

Some pupils who have passed through the training 
of the asylum are now self-supporting. One hoy 
of this class now earns four shillings a day. The 
industrial education is excellent. Besides carpen- 
tering, shoomaking, tailoring, mat-making, many 
boys assist. the regular attendants in the house- 
work with a will; others work on the farm and 
garden, and a largo number are found in the in- 
dustrial training school. As many as twenty girls 
have at one time performed the duties of household 


’ 


service; and washing and laundry work are largely: 


done by female inmates, ‘‘ Really good slippers 


* Anecdotes like those call up some of the stories related b 
Dean Ramsay, in his “ Reminiscences of Scottish Wit anc 
Humour,” of the comic and satirical vein of adult “ daft’ 
people, One of them got into the pulpit of the parish kirk “me 
Sunday morning, and when the clecaviiie. coming down che 
aisle, in gown and bands, called to him, ‘‘ Come down, sir!” 
Daft Jamie, with oa twinkle in his eye, replied, “ Na, sir; 
cote up here, yoursel’; it *ll tak us baith to keep these people in 
order,”* 


, 





have been made by one girl, who, when she came 
to the asylum, had no use of her hands, neither did 
she know a letter; yet she reads well, and is so good 
a singer that she can take part in a trio.” 

Twenty boys were taken to the International 
Exhibition of 1862, to their great delight; one of 
them was so interested in the naval display that he 
afterwards constructed a model of the Great Eastern 
thirteen and a half feet long. Many pupils delight 
in being taken to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
and lay up small sums in a little savings bank in 
order to secure enough money for occasional excur- 
sions thither. 

It is not possible for us to transfer to the printed 
page the whole of those notes which we committed to 
paper soon after the last summer féte at Earlswood. 
Lhe day was glorious, summer was at its noon; 
visitors of high degree came from the metropolis and 
elsewhere. Brown Labour, though never heavily 
taxed, lays down his tools ; the whole establishment 

yas en féle; Dr. Down and his helpers, happy and 
thankful, can point to the children whom they 
have so lovingly, skilfully, successfully trained and 
cherished, and say, as the Roman matron said of 
her offspring, ‘‘ These are our jewels!” Yes; and 
shall not these also shine and sparkle resplendently 
and far, as gems in the Redeemer’s diadem ? 

Both summer and winter have their respective 
provisions for lively recreation. In the summer, 
once a mouth, there are processions, headed by a 
band of music, in which some of the pupils are 
performers. A great kite is also flown occa- 
sionally, the handiwork of the carpenter, modeller, 
and artist, already mentioned. During the sum- 
mer of 1863 several additional out-door games were 
introduced. ‘Tea is ofttimes spread on the grass 
on summer afternoons, when the children are made 
to ‘* sit down in companies.” Methinks I see the 
form of One more than man, and yet a brother 
man, ‘‘ touched with a feeling of our infirmities,” 
the inspirer and author of all the kindness done at 
Karlswood, a Divine presence moving among the 
guests, on whom, with smiling eyes, he looks well 
pleased. Methinks, too, I behold him cast a glance 
of approbation on all present, who have sought his 
glory, and have done his bidding; and then I hear 
a voice, soft, sweet, and low, ‘‘ Forasmuch as ye 
have done it unto these, ye have done it unto me.” 

In the winter season every species of in-door re- 
creation is resorted to, including the magie lantern, 
in connection with which diagrams of natural his- 
tory, botany, or astronomy become a most valu- 
able means of instruction. Plants for the garden 
borders are sent by nurserymen. Out of frames 
have come such fine cucumbers as to win prizes, to 
the great delight of the boy-gardeners. ‘‘ Print- 
sellers of long-standing have also given beautiful 
ye for the rooms and corridors, which are framed 

oy the pupils, and are noe on the walls sur- 
rounded by their own works. Nor have generous 
friends forgotten instruments of music, even to the 
extent of a grand pianoforte, which is used at the 
concerts in winter.’ 

Let us all remember that the extent of blessing 
to the idiots by the Harlswood Asylum is just in 
proportion, and no more, to the contributions to the 
funds by donations, subscriptions, and legacics. 
While the time may come, when the number of 
this unhappy class shall be accurately reckoned, 
with a yiew to Government institutions for their 
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relief, yet Earlswood, and the Essex Hall Asylum, 
its pioneer, are, as far as we know, the only 
institutions where entrance is found for these 
sufferers. 

A half-guinea subscription, giving ono vote, 
might be indefinitely multiplied ; and larger annual 
gifts may surely be expected from a nation ever 
growing richer in resources, blessed with peaco 
within its borders, and “filled with the finest of 
the wheat.” 

Christian parents! ye who are surrounded by an 
intellectually and corporeally unmutilated band of 
sons and daughters, what thank-offerings for such 
a cause as this are demanded from you! 





*¢ Mothers ! who know the heart’s deep thrill 

Of grateful, warm delight, 

When little eyes have met your own 
Intelligent and bright ; 

Oh! feel for these poor human waifs, 
Cast on life’s stormy tide, 

And help the hands that thus have sought 
This shelter to provide : 


“This Home, for which, in earnest voice, 

’Tis Charity that pleads, 

Sons, daughters, from your happier spheres, 
Come help us in its need ; 

And Heaven will send you recompense ; 
From whence nor slight, nor scorn, 

Nor aught but gentle, pitying love 
Beholds the idiot-born.” 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


BEnEMOTH. 


Ef 3N no other book in the Bible do we 

s xo meet with so many and such beautiful 
g pictures of animal life as in the Book 
of Job. How sublime is the Hebrew 
poet in his representation of the horse 
on the field of battle! How graphic 
are those few words which portray 
the shyness and retired habits of the 
wild ass, swifter almost than horse 
or greyhound, and free as the very 
zy wind of heayen that sweeps the plains! 
a ( Nor is the sacred poet less sublime in 
} ( the picture which he draws of Behe- 

moth—the word which we now proceed 
to consider. 

Now, what can be the animal denoted by this 
Elebrew word? for our translators haye left it un- 
translated in the text, though in the margin they 
suggest that the elephant is intended. Many 
learned critics haye come to the same conclusion ; 
but the arguments, it will be found, are altogether 
in favour of another animal. ‘The word is found 
only in the 15th verse of the 40th chapter of Job, 
but the animal is spoken of at some length in the 
following verses, so that identification is certainly 
quite possible. Behemoth is thus described:— 

‘¢ Behold now behemoth, which I made with 
thee ; he eateth grass as an ox. 

‘«« Lo now, his strength is in his loins, and his 
power in the muscles of his belly. 

‘* He bendeth his tail like a cedar: the sinews of 
his thighs interweave one with another. 

‘* His bones are as tubes of copper; his (solid) 
bones, each one as a bar of forged iron. 

‘* He is the chief of the works of God : his maker 
hath provided him with his scythe tooth. 

‘‘ For the hills bring him forth abundant food, 
and all the beasts of the field have their pastime 
there. 

‘* Beneath the shady trees he lieth down, in the 
covert of the reed and fens. 

‘« The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; 
the willows of the stream surround him, 





‘« Lo the river swelleth proudly against him, yet 
is he not alarmed; he is securely confident, though 
a Jordan burst forth against his mouth. 

‘* Will any one capture him when in his sight ? 
will any one bore his nostril in the snare ?” 

It will be seen that I have in some instances 
given a different reading from that of the English 
version where the Hebrew text seems to re- 
quire it. 

Now, first of all, let us look at the way in which 
behemoth is introduced by the sacred writer. ‘‘ Ilo 
eateth grass like cattle.” Here, doubtless, a con- 
trast isintended. Though behemoth is an amphi- 
bious animal, spending much of his time in the 
water, like his neighbour, the crocodile, yet his 
food is grass. He is an animal of amazing strength, 
haying leg bones like tubes of copper; his teeth 
are compared to “swords” or ‘‘ scythes,” for such 
is the meaning of the Hebrew word. He takes his 
food on the hills that border the Nile banks; his 
habit is to lie down under the willows, and amid 
the reeds; he is so confident in his power that he 
fears not overwhelming waters. Does not this 
description answer exceedingly well to the habits 
of the aareelenent Will any other animal so 
aptly suit the passage 

I may mention, tha 
the Nile are very narrow, and that the mountains 
approach within a few hundred yards of the river’s 
bank ; so that the objection once advanced against 
the claims of the hippopotamus to denote the behe- 
moth of Scripture falls to the ground. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ He bendeth his tail like a cedar” may 
well refer to the short, stiff tail of the hippo- 

tamus, but is very incongruous if applied to the 

ong, thin tail of the elephant. The sword-shaped 
form of the teeth of the hippopotamus is familiar to 
every visitor to the Regent’s Park Zoological 
Gardens; with these cutting instruments he is able 
to secure an abundance of food from the moun- 
tains. And here again, it would seem, a contrast 
is intended; though behemoth lives for the most 
part in the water, yet, strange to say, he leaves 
this element, and associates with other herbivorous 
creatures on the mountain pastures, If the 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


elephant, a terrestrial animal, is hero intended by | 
behemoth, the description drops to something very 
tame and commonplace, comparatively speaking. 
In addition to the evidences in favour of the hippo- 
potamus supplied by the passage itself, it should be 
mentioned that, in the opinion of some writers, 
direct proof is afforded by the noun itself, behemoth 
being, it is said, the Hebraistic form of the Coptic, 





p-ehe-mont, which means ‘‘ water-ox.” any 
learned men aro in fayour of this origin of the | 


word, but others, again, demur to it. Tho obdjec- 
tion which strikes my mind most forcibly is that of 
Rosenmuller, who acutely remarks that 1f behemoth 
was a modified form of the Coptic name, the Greek 
translators of the Septuagint, who resided in Egypt, 
would have been aware of it, and have given 
‘* hippopotamus” as its representative, instead of 
the unmeaning translation of “wild beasts.” In 
the canton of Papremis, but nowhere else in 
Egypt, according to Herodotus, the hippopotamus 
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was considered sacred. Tho old Greek historian 
tells us that javelins used to be made of the 
animal’s tough skin! To this day the Ethiopian 
and other African nations make shields and whips 
of its hide. With the ancient Egyptians the chase 
of the hippopotaraus was a fayourite amusement. 
The animal “‘ was entangled by a running noose, 
and then struck by a spear, to the barbed blade of 
which a strong line was fastened. On striking it, 
the shaft left the blade, the line, running on a reel, 
was let out, and it was then dragged back again to 
receive other spear wounds, till it was exhausted, 
when the ropes of the various blades were used to 
secure it.” Many hippopotami are now caught 
in Africa by means of pitfalls; for these animals 
commit sad hayoc amongst the various crops, and 
supply, moreoyer, valuable ivory and wholesome 
flesh. They are also taken by a ‘‘down-fall” trap: 
a heavy log, with an iron spike, which, by means of 
a cord, is suspended in the hippopotamus’ track, 
and which being thrown off its catch by the animal 
pushing against the cord, falls with great force 
upon his neck, The harpoon is also used it its 


capture. Hippopotami once roamed on the lands! 


My DEAR ——, 






OU ask me to tell you some- 
thing about the condition of 
the peasants in the south of 
France, I gave a good deal 
of attention to them during 
my residence there last win- 
ter; but I have never drawn 
up any systematic account of 
whatI observed. The follow- 
ing seenes are copied from the 
. diary I kept on the spot, The 
@ first extract relates to a walk 

I took in what is called the 

Paradise of Argeles. 

I asked a peasant woman I saw at one of the 
best houses to let me go into her house, and she 
took me up-stairs into her bedroom. It was a 
good large room, with two windows, both as wide 
as bedroom windows in England usually are in a 
gentleman’s house, and both wide open. For- 
tunately, the French peasants are particular in 
ventilating their houses. Doors and windows 
generally stand wide open all day, or the conse- 
quences of their filthy habits would be terrible. 
The room was as dirty as I expected to see it, and 
strewn with cobs of the maize, drying; but the 
beds were good, and the coarse, homespun sheets— 
for the beds were still unmade—perfectly clean. 

I saw most of the house, and sat some half hour 
to rest myself and have a gossip with the mistress, 
whose heart I won by admiring a fat, chubby, 
bright-eyed baby, who lay wide awake in his 
cradle, the only thing there was to admire in the 
whole establishment; and as I talked I looked 
about me, 
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The floor was several inches thick with dust, and 


or bathed in the waters of this country; numerous 
remains have been found in the Kirkdale Caye, in 
Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, and in other places. 

The hippopotamus, when unmolested, is a harm- 
less animal, but proves itself a very formidable 
opponent if attacked. The celebrated Dr. Living- 
stone, on one occasion, narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by one of these animals. 

Before concluding this notice of behemoth, which 
my readers now will have no hesitation in identify- 
ing with the hippopotamus of the Nile, I should 
mention that some writers have supposed the same 
animal is referred to in the 30th verse of the 68th 
Psalm. ‘‘ Rebuke the beast of the reed” (see 
margin), ‘* The beast of the reed” is probably in- 
tended to symbolise the land of Egypt; but it is 
not at all certain that the hippopotamus is denoted. 
Some commentators have thought the crocodile is 
meant, and is here used as a symbol of Babylon; 
others, again, suppose that the “‘ beast of the reed” 
is a symbol of Syria, and that the lion, which has 
his lair amid the reeds of Mesopotamia, is intended. 
It is clear that the expression is too indefinite to 
allow us to come to any positive conclusion, 






made of a sort of composition that looks like stone, 
with which I have seen cottages floored in Eng- 
land. In one corner lay faggots of wood, not for 
immediate use, but at least a week’s provision. A 
ot was boiling over a smoky fire, and a very dirty, 
Parefooted old woman was raking the embers to- 
ther, and blowing them by her breath into a dull 
me. 

‘It is my mother,” said my hostess, whose 
tanned skin and filthy dress were worthy of such 
a mother, 

‘* And does she always go barefoot P” I asked. 

**No, not in winter; but it is hot weather now.” 

N.B, All the peasants seem to think it necessary 
for their health to go barefoot part of the year, 
though the men are invariably well shod with 
shoes, boots, or sabots (wooden shoes). 

‘* Ts this farmhouse your own, madame ?” 

**Oh, yes, it is our own; and we have several 
fields also. We are propriéiaires (landowners).” 

So I understand are the greater part of tho 
miserable-looking men and women I meet; and I 
suppose five hundred years hence their descendants 
wilt look equally dirty and miserable. It seems 
necessary for man to have something to look up to; 
some higher standard of refinement and intelli- 
gence than his own, or that of his own immediate 
circle. I never knew the infinite value, the moral 
use of our English nobility and gentry in setting 
an example of order, cleanliness, and intelligent 
management of their lands and households, till I 
saw the Pyrenean peasants. Argeles is an Arcadia 
of beauty and fertility; but, alas! for the Arca- 
dians. When one sees the girls haggard and 
wrinkled, for want of bonnets or hats to shade their 
eyes from the sun, exposure to which makes them 
contract a perpetual frown before they are women ; 
the women tanned till their skins resemble York- 
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tan leather, and old at thirty; the number of 
females who are blear-eyed, or suffering from 
goitres, or worn out before their time ; the crétins— 
the many maimed and deformed children, from bad 
nursing and accident, arising from haying been 
left alone while their parents were at work in 
the fields; and the filthy homes, where dogs, and 
pigs, and fowls run about as they like over the 
never-washed floors; the miserable dwellings, 
some of which have no windows, but merely shut- 
ters, while others are almost dark, having little 
light but what comes through the open doors, and 
contrast these filthy homes and people with the 
clean, bright-faced wife and rosy children of the 
Yorkshire labourer, one cannot but feel these 
neople would have far more real comforts if the 
fand belonged to intelligent, kind landlords, able 
to cultivate it properly, and who would take care 
that the cottages on their estates were well built, 
well ventilated, well drained, and fit abodes for 
human beings, instead of tumbledown pigsties, and 


whose example would civilise and stimulate the | q 


people to attain habits of cleanliness and decency. 
There is another cause of the coarse, hard look of 
the women; it is the demoralisation consequent 
upon the custom of girls working in the fields with 
men, Their roughened voices, their coarse language 


and behaviour, all bear witness to its frightful | did 


effects on their character. The Pyrenean men 
make wretched husbands—drink and abuse their 
wives. The women also drink, as their own songs 
aver; and young women invite the young men to 
drink and pay forthem. The blessedness of home 
is unknown. ‘The tired peasant returns to a filthy 
home, where smoulders a piece of charcoal covered 
by ashes. Noe pleasant, cheerful meal awaits him. 


His children have cried themselves to sleep in a 
corner; or pethaps one of them has burnt her 


arm of. How can it be otherwise? The wife and 
the eldest girls have followed his plough all day. 
Vhe weary, footsore, hardworked set get a little 
bread and curdled milk (a chief article of diet in 
peasant life), and some fruit or chestnuts, and 
retire to rest unwashed, in company with their 
dirty animals. 

As I went back to Argeles, I passed one clean 
cottage /—the only one I have seen in this part of 
France. Yet the owner had more to struggle 
against than most of those around. She had ouly 
been confined three weeks before, and was in bad 
health. She was standing at the door as I passed, 
and, on my asking a question, invited me to go in; 
and I sat down, and had a chat with her. She was 
not a native of Argeles, and seemed as much horri- 
fied at the dirt around her as myself.” 

From Argeles I went on to Cauterets, at no great 
distance from which I passed the winter. 

Once I walked as far as the Col du Limagon. I 
met two girls on asses, who begged importunately; 
indeed, as a rule, all the children, and most of the 
women in the Pyrenees, beg. ‘* Donnez-mot un petit 
sow” (give mo a halfpenny), is the certain saluta- 
tion whenever you pass a group of people, or meet 
a solitary wayfarer. They seem to think travellers, 
English especially, are walking money-bags, come 
to the Pyrenees to thin themselves and obtain 
beautiful figures by scattering showers of gold, 
silver, and pence, on everybody they meet with. 
These girls were well dressed for their rank in life; 
mounted on good donkeys, and yet not ashamed to 


r<S 





beg. Next I met a poor woman holding a handful 
of peeled osiers, got into a talk with her, and finally 
accompanied her to cut fresh ones. She dared not 
take any in the fields which belonged to private 
owners, but thought it no harm to take them from 
Government lands on the waste grounds bordering 
parts of the river Gave. She asked if I was 
married. ‘* No, Iwasnot.” ‘* Ah/ madame, vous 
éies bien hewreuse d’étre seule”? (ah, madam, you are 
very fortunate to be alone). I told her I did not 
find solitude so agreeable. We talked of the con- 
dition of women in the south of France. She said 
they were very miserable: worked to death in the 
fields. ‘‘ Les hommes le voulaient (the men would have 
it so); and, if they did not work, they were abattis de 
coups de baton (beaten down with blows). Men never 
thought women worked enough. Her husband did 
not drink, but scolded her for eyer—work as hard as 
she could; and she always worked hard—so hard !” 
Both husband and wife were basketmakers. She 
had taught him the trade. She earned a franc a 


ay. 

The French need not, as they often do, reproach 
the English with beating their wives. This is the 
second French wife who has told me how customary 
wife-beating isin France. The basket woman did 
not say her husband beat her, but it was clear he 
i ‘cor woman! she looked hollow-eyed and 
sad enough. I never saw any one who seemed more 
utterly broken down. She had lived, she said, 
twelve years as nursemaid with an English family 
at Pau; and she sighed heavily, and paused, as if 
looking back. Those were happy days. Then she 
married, and he was ten years younger than she 
was. ‘‘Ah,” said I, ‘‘thereitis! It should haye 
been ten years the other way.” 

A few days afterwards I remonstrated, as I was 
leaving home for a long walk, on the dirty state of 
my sitting-room floor. My landlady promised that 
it should be cleaned by the time I returned. 

When I got home, I found my host on his knees 
scrubbing the floor, not with soap and water and 
a brush, but sawdust put on with a cloth, which 
the Pyreneans use instead; and his pretty little 
wife, in her trim gown and smart, coquettishly- 
adjusted kerchief, standing by admiring his work, 
and doing nothing. What a model husband! 
Fancy any Englishman scouring a floor while his 
wife stands idly by! Monsieur and madame both 
immediately called upon me to admire how clean it 
was, declaring it had taken four hours to do, which 
I can readily believe, since it took at least twenty 
minutes to finish the little bit that remained un- 
done when I returned. I must say the sawdust 
answers the purpose as effectually as soap, only 
that as time is money everywhere—except in the 
Pyrenees, and it takes four hours to scour a room 
in this manner, which any English maid would 
scour in half an hour—I see no true economy in it. 
It gives the boards, moreover, a yellowish tint, 
instead of whitening them. But the Pyreneans, 
especially the Pyrenean peasants, would do any- 
thing rather than spend a sou they can avoid 
spending. To saye a liard* they waste time in which 
they might earn francs; or let things fall to pieces 
for want of a few nails, a little mortar, or thatch. 
It is a known fact, and related as such by French 
writers, that the cattle frequently die of infectious 


* A liard is less than a farthing, 
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diseases because their owners will not go to the 
expense of having their sheds cleaned out or white- 
washed. 

; One more extract, and I have done, for to-day at 
east. 

Seeing a white farmhouse gleaming among fields 
and orchards, I made towards it, hoping to get 
some milk. I never saw a place that looked more 
peaceful and lovelier than it was—nestled under 
apple, and plum, and peach-trees, with vines trail- 
ing up the stems of some of the oldest trees, and 
looking down on the lovely valley of Argeles. 
Behind, white mountains closed in the view at 
either end. Outside it looked the picture of 
domestic cleanliness and comfort; but when I 
entered, the floor was earth, coloured; in fact, a 
tolerable coating of earth and mud had been brought 
and Jaid upon it by the united trampling of men, 
women, children, dogs, cats, fowls, lambs, and 
most probably pigs also, for I heard a Pyrenean 
gentleman say that all these animals were usually 
allowed to run about the peasants’ cottages. Upon 
this dirty floor some bonny, blue-eyed, flaxen- 


haired children, English in the type of their coun- 

tenance, were playing. A good-natured, but 

miserably dirty-looking dwarf, with a dirty hand- 

kerchief on her head, was rape | a dirty child 
i 1 


lying in a cradle, whose quilt and blankets looked 
as if they had never been washed, and the fowls 
were amusing themselves where they liked. My 
entrance scared them. One perched on the cradle 
head, two flew on to the dresser, and some took 
refuge on the two beds which stood at separate 
corners of the room. ‘Oh, look at the fowls!” 
exclaimed I, ‘‘ Oh, ce n’est rien!” (it’s nothing at 
all!) was the inevitable reply. It always is in the 





Pyrenees. Ifyou complain of—well, if must out 
—fleas, ‘‘Ce n'est rien.” If there is anything 
dirty or untidy about your apartmont, ‘it is no- 
thing.” I verily believe that if a cow walked into 
the room, it would still be ‘‘ rien.” I told the little 
dwarf I was thirsty, and longing for milk, and shoe 
instantly jumped up with the ready kindness and 
politeness which, i must say, honourably dis- 
tinguishes the Pyrenean peasant, and climbed on a 
chair to get mo a glass from the closet. I followed 
to help her, seeing she was not tall enough to 
reach them. What glasses they were! I should 
not think they had ever been washed since they 
were glasses. The dwarf held out a dirty hand to 
take the one I had reached, and said she would 
wash it in the pail of water or the sink hard by. I 
asked to be allowed to wash it myself, well-knowing 
that J could not drink out of the glass she would 
think clean. And I rinsed it round several times, 
rubbing the dirt off with my fingers, before it was 
usable. I trembled for the milk. However, she 
led the way out of the house to a sort of cup- 
board placed across a little rill of running water, 
that trickles from the hillside above, and opening 
the door with a key, showed a clean, actually a 
really clean pan, full of milk, on which stood a 
thick rich cream. I dipped my glass in again and 
again, for I meant to pay for my milk, and to have 
my money’s worth; and I had now been walkin 
three hours in a broiling sun, And then I thanke 
her, and tendered payment; but no, she would 
take nothing. I was welcome to the milk. Would 
I haye more ? Madame was heartily welcome to it, 
I thanked her, and again begged to pay, and again 
was refused with a pleasant smile. Can one help 
liking a people like this, with all their dirt ? 


ALONE WITH GOD. 


Genesis xxxii. 24, 


% TONE the aged Patriarch was loft that silont night; 

\ His wives and children all had gone—had passed from Jacob’s sight. 
Oh! what a holy calm there lay, on valley, plain, and hill; 
The very winds seemed hushed to rest, and all tho land was still. 


Tle felt a load upon his heart, the heavy load of fear ; 

3ut he knew that in that silent hour a mighty Friend was near: 
The Friend who all things could command stood by in love and might, 
And Jacob wrestled with the Lord, all through that awful night. 


Oh, Christian! have you ever felt as Jacob felt of old? 

Ilast had a burden on your heart of grief and care untold ? 

And hast thou done as Jacob did, sent earthly cares away, 

And stayed alone, aye, quite alone, and cast you down to pray ? 


Oh, when the Saviour walked this earth, what precious hours were thos, 
When, on the lonely mountain-heights, his heart in prayer arose ! 
What showers of blessing reached his Church through those long nights of 


prayer ! 


What strength the Man of Sorrows gained to face his trials there! 
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Follow his great example, then; be much in prayer alone, 

And who can tell the holy peace that then shall be your own? 
In sweet communion with your God you'll hasten on your way, 
Until a perfect answer given, you'll need no more to pray. 


Then trust thy Father’s promise, Oh, Christian, wrestle on ; 
E’en now the morning breaketh, your’s is the victory won! 
Only on earth this wrestling—in heaven the conflict’s o’er; 
When all your faith is perfect, you shall need to pray no more. 


Himself hath armed you for tho-fight, himself hears all your prayer, 
For he hath loved you all your life, nor will he fail you there ; 

He sitteth on the mercy-scat—’tis his most glorious throne ; 

You shall be glad through all your life for those sweet hours alone. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE SAILORS AND THE PLANT UPON 
THE ROOK. 


may often hear in the streets the 
ery of ‘‘ Samphire! samphire!” 
But, perhaps, you do not know 
what the samphire is, nor what a 
great deal of trouble it costs 
people to got it. 
4 The samphire is a little plant 
5 2 that grows on the face of cliffs 
and steep rocks close by the sea; and if you were 
to pull it up, and set itanywhere else, it would die. 
But it is not a sea-weed, so that if the salt water 
washed over it, it would kill it, This is why you 
will always find it growing just high enough on 
the cliff to be out of the reach of the tide. When 
the tide comes in, and the waves dash against the 
rock, they cannot hurt the samphire. Its leaves are 
often wetted with the spray, but it is perched up 
too high to be in any danger. Many people think 
the samphire is nice to eat. Its leaves have a plea- 
sant smell and an aromatic taste, and they are put 
into salads, and made into pickles. If it were not 
for its nice leayes, no one would trouble to get the 
samphire from the dangerous places it chooses to 
grow in, But men who want to earn a little money 
often risk their lives to gather it. 

It would make you quite giddy to watch a man 
gotting samphire, 

He cannot possibly climb up to reach it, for it 
would be like scaling the side of a house, Sohe has 
to be let down from the top of the cliff by a rope, till 
he comes to the place where the little plant is grow- 
ing. If the rope were to break, or he were to let go 
his hold, he must be dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
or else fall into the sea and be drowned, 

But this does not often happen. He is used to his 
trade, and he holds the rope fast with one hand, 
while he gathers samphire with the other. When 
his basket is full, he is drawn up again to the top of 
the cliff, and before long you may hear him in the 
streets, crying, ‘‘ Samphire! samphire! who'll buy 
samphire ? ” 





Now, it happened one night that the wind blew a 
hurricane, and there was a storm at sea. The 
waves were covered with foam, and the ships were 
tossed about just as if they had been feathers. One 
vessel was so unfortunate as to strike upon a rock, 
and was not able to get off again. The sea beat 
over her, and the poor sailors had to jump into the 
water, and try to save themselves by swimming. 

But it was not easy to swim in such @ furious 
sea, and most of the crew were drowned. Only 
four men, who were either stronger or better 
swimmers than the rest, reached the shore. 

Perhaps I should hardly call it the shore. It was, 
in fact, a steep rock, and they scrambled up it on 
their hands and knees. They could only scramble 
a little way, and then the rock became so steep 
they could not get a step higher. They had to 
stand upon a narrow ledge, where there was only 
just room for their feet. And what was worst of 
all, the tide was coming in very fast, and must 
wash them away if it rose much higher. 

And it was rising. Nearer and nearer came the 
angry waves, as if eager for their prey. They flung 
themselves against the rock with a noise like 
thunder, and up, up they rose, until they reached 
the narrow ledge on which the sailors were stand- 
ing, and tho water even washed over their feet. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense, and death 
seemed to stare them in the face. What did they 


do ? 

They thought of God, that great God who holds 
the winds in his fist, and the waves in the hollow of 
his hand. They cried to him for help, for they knew 


that he could hear them amid the raging of the 
storm, and that nowhere in the whole world could 
they g»t out of reach of his care. 

But still the tide kopt rising. The water was now 
up to their knees, and they began to think it would 
be better to jump into the sea and try to swim to 
land, than stand there and be drowned. 

Just at this moment one of the men happened to 
lay his hand on a little plant that was growing on 
the face of the cliff beside him. He knew what it 
was, for he had gathered it many times._It was the 
samphire ; and he gaye a shout of joy, and told his 
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‘* It was the samphire ; and he gave a shout of joy.” 


companions that they were sayed. The tide would / return? Ife asks you to love him, and to give him 


begin to go down before it reached the samphire ; 
and all they had to do was to keep their footing 
firm upon the rock. 

The little plant was, as you perccive, a messenger 
of hope to them. It seemed to say, ‘‘ You need 
not be afraid; there is a line that the waves cannot 
pass, and that line is just below where I am grow- 
ing.” And soit was. Before many minutes were 
over, the sailors felt the sea begin to retire. It sank 
lower and lower, until at length it only dashed 
about the foot of the cliff. There was no danger 
now of being drowned, and as.soon as daylight 
came a boat was put off to rescue the sailors, and 
they were brought safe to land. 

od’s tender mercies are over all his works. It 
is he who has given to every little plant its proper 
place, and teaches it to grow where it is best for it. 


And if God takes such care of every little plant, he 
| like. 


will take much more care of you. It is he who has 
given you life and breath, and all things richly to 
enjoy, And what does he ask you to do for him in 





your heart. Ho says unto you, ‘Seek ye my 
face.” Will you not reply, ‘Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek ?” 





A SHEPHERD’S FAMILY AT BETHLEHEM. 


Y young friends, let us imagine our- 

selves carried away to Bethlehem 

— Bethlehem of Judah — whero 

our Lord was born. Itis always 

good for us to try and picture to 

our minds everything that con- 

cerns him. We read in the Bible, that when ho 
was born, an angel from God made known his birth 
to humble shepherds, and that they were the first to 
come and ‘‘ see that thing which had come to pass.” 
Look at the picture, and you will be very well 
able to imagine what one of those shepherds was 
People do not change their style of dress in 
the East as they do in England, and a man is 


‘dressed there just a3 his forefathers were nine- 
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teen. hundred years ago. See, a goatherd, with 
his wife and child, are seated under a grove of 
trees. His dress consists of a tunic of white cotton, 
bound round the waist with a leathern belt. The 
rude staff he holds in his hand is to guide the goats 
with. His wife’s gown is black, striped with red 
and blue; and on her head she has a sort of helmot, 
covered with a white veil. 

Can you not now make a picture in your own 
minds, my children, of what peasant life in Pales- 
tine was when our Lord lived there? Everybody 
there is dressed yery much alike; and we may 
conjecture that our Lord himself, ‘‘ the carpenter’s 
son,” as his enemies called him in derision, was 
dressed something after this fashion. He, you 
know, was ‘‘ obedient to his parents.” He, who was 
the Son of God, condescended to live for us the life 
of a humble man in a village of Palestine for thirty 
years, until his Father ade bina go forth and preach. 

Is not everything that concerns the boyhood of 
the Saviour of the deepest interest to you, my dear 
children? Should you not try to be like him? 
And what is the first lesson you are taught? Is it 
not obedience ? 

Does it not often seem to you a hard thing to do as 
you are bid by your parents? You think probably 
that you are far better able to know what is good 
for you than they are. You wish to get on, as you 
fancy, and make your way in the world, and advice 
is a very tiresome thing. A horse does not like a 
curb, and you find parental discipline very irksome, 
My friends, human nature is always the same, 
The same story has been told by every one ever 
since the world began. Butwo have the highest 
and holiest example to teach ug that those thoughts 
are sinful. Jesus was ‘‘ subject unto his parents,” 
He was teaching in the Temple, disputing with the 
doctors, and when his mother found him there he 
said, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” But still he did as they bade 
him; he went home with them; and we do not 
hear that he again gaye them cause for sorrow, When 
you feel inclined to rebel against your parents, 
think of the child-Christ, and pray to him for con- 
tentment, and then you will find the rebollious 
thoughts pass away, 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, 


. The place where Jehu was anointed king, 
. Where was Goliath slain by stone and hag? 
. A town by Gideon righteously destroyed, 
. One of Job’s friends, of hope and comfort yoid, 
. What kindly captain Jeremiah freed ? 
. To what proud king did Ahaz humbly plead ? 
. Whose gon led Israel forth, and made him free ? 
. From whence did Moses all fair Canaan see? 
. Whose wiles lured Samson to his final shame? 
10, To what did Melgar alter Daniel’s name ? 
11. Who taught her son the Scriptures from his youth ? 
12, What sorcerer tried to stop the course of truth ? 
13, Whose son was killed by his most trusted friend ? 
14, By whom did Paul his Roman letter send ? 

5, A woman Peter raised from d to life, 
16. Whose child did sau take for his third wife? 
17. A king whose sons were slain before his eyos, 
18. The town where Saul muel’s ghost arise, 
19. The town where Saul went all God’s saints to bind, 
The town he entered conquered, dumb and blind. 

Those who love God in truth would fain, 
By outward tokens, show 
Their perfect trust in him, e’en while 
They linger here below, 


COND Om COD 





THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
"Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ."”—Eph. v, 20. 
aun 
iN 
dA Tn the sweet blessings on each day, 
Scattered so lovingly— 


For the pure air, the flowery sod, 
To breathe the silent thanks to God. 


For the blooming cheek, the bounding step, 
To render praise to Him, 

Without whose gracious love and care, 
Life’s spring-time would be dim, 

The blessing wears a brighter face, 

When owned as Christ’s most loving grace. 


coop and pleasant thing it is 
A Father's love to see, 


Even when sorrow stands before 
The sunlight on your way, 

Pray that you may God’s mercy see, 
In the dark and stormy day. 

So shall the soul, by anguish bowed, 

Be grateful for the chastening cloud. 


What fragrance sweet the heavy rain 
Of summer’s sultry hours, 

Pattering upon the thirsty leayes, 
Draws from the weeping flowers : 

And you, if God the trial bless, 

Will breathe, as fragrance, thankfulness, 


Not least of all earth’s mercies is 
The will, the power to raise, 

From a contented, grateful heart, 
The earnest song of praise, 

In cloud, or clear blue day to sing, 

Thus giving thanks for everything, 





SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG THINKERS. 
1.—The words “ reverend” and “coffin” are used only 


once in the Bible. Where may they be found? 

2.—Paul wrote an epistle that is not now contained in 
our Bible. Where is it referred to? 

8.—The Book of Jasher is twice mentioned in the Rible. 
Where shall we find the references? 

4.—What did the Philistines do with the head of Saul ? 

5.—Name the sons of Jacob of whom Joseph gave an evil 
report. 

6.— How can it be shown from Soripture that David's 
tomb was preserved for above a thousand years ? 





SCRIPTURAL ACROSTICS. —No, I. 
A KING’S SON, AND THE ONLY ONE OF HIS FAMILY WHO 
WAS BURIED. 
1. One who found the mules while feeding the asses of his 


‘ather. 
2. A country, the inhabitants of which searched the Scrip- 


tures. 

8. The father of thirty sons and thirty daughters. 

4. Noah’s eldest son. 

5. One of the thirteen Levitical cities assigned to the 
priests, and the birthplace of a prophet. 

6. One who departed from the faith of the Gospel, 
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LOST! 


#0 st! lost! lost!” Dut sadder, sadder still, 
Listen to the bellman’s chime, The cry of deeper woe 
As it thrills on the ear with a saddening sound Wr:rich ascends from so many childish hearts 
Just at the evening time: That no earthly comfort know. 
*¢ A littlo, fair-haired child, Tis heard in the crewded stroct, 
And only four years old, *Mid the city’s strife and din, 
Hes wandered afar in its childish gleo Whero little ones wander with weary fect, 
Away from its parent fold.” Lost in the ways of sin, 
Who can the anguish tell, Lest to the veice of love, 
The mingled hope and fear, To virtue’s lessons dear ; 
As the mother waits, in that desolate home, Lost to the hope of a home aboye, 
Her darling’s yoico to hear ? Oppressed with want and fear. 


Sad, ead, sad, vesus, with pitying eye, 
The sound cf tho bellman's chime, These wand’ring lambs behol:, 
As it rings through the busy, crowded strect, And gather them all in their childhood’s da, 
Just at the evening timé, Into thine own doar fold. 
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THE WORKING 


MAN, 


BY ROBERT VAUGIAN, D.D, 


No. ITl.—-H1S CONDITION, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Co Continued, 
2)} N the old pagan world the slaye met 
“+ you almost everywhere. In tho 
~ family of the emperor, indeed, and 
in the houses of the nobles, the mast 
responsible offices were assigned 
enerally to freed men—men who 
had been slayes, but had heen 
raised out of that state. There 
were people, mereoyer, em loyed in 
the ordinary occupations of the towas and cities of 
the Roman Empire who were not slaves, and who 
wero free to traffic, or to dispose of their labour, 
according to their pleasure. But these could not 
be a large class, A had their place between the 
great body of enfranchised citizens on the one hand, 
and the much larger body of persons in bondage on 
the other. Nothing could be more wretched than 
the condition of the lowest class of these free men, 
as they were called, They were the dregs of all the 
great cities, 

In what we haye to state eancerning the relation 
between master and man—that is, between master 
and slave—in the times ynder reyiew, it must 
always be remembered that the power of the master 
over his bondsman was the same, whether the 
bondsman happened ta be in extreme ignorance, or 
highly educated. What, then, was that power P 

We are assured by the best authorities on this 
subject that the slaye had no means of protection 
against the passion, the avarice, or the lust of the 
master. Every slave was regarded not in the light 
of a human being, subject to arbitrary rule, so 
much as an inferior animal, dependent wholly for 
his treatment on the will of his owner. The most 
lenient treatment of slaves in Italy belongs to the 

-earliest times of the Roman republic; the time in 
which they were most harshly and cruelly dealt 
with was when the republic was about to disappear, 
just before the opening of the Christian era. The 
master then possessed the power of life and death 
over persons in that condition. He might torture 
them, mutilate them, kill them, for any offence, or 
for no offence. He might force them to become 

rostitutes for his gain, or to become gladiators, 
Lilling or being killed, for the amusement of the 
crowds in the amphitheatres. He might command 
male and female slaves to become for a time as 
man and wife, and when he pleased might dissolve 
such unions. Friends and families, by whatever 
affection bound to each other, he could separate at 
will—so separate as to leave them no chance of 
ever meeting again. The slave, being regarded, not 
as a person, but a thing, could have no rights, 
and could hold no property except by the suffrance 
of the proprietor. Injury done to him by a 
stranger would incur penalty, but only on the 
ground of injury done to another man’s substance. 
Injury perpetrated by the slaye subjected him to 
heavy punishment. Masters, indeed, would often 
endeayour to vindicate their slayes in such cases, 


y; 
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inasmuch as to save them from tho executioner 
was to save them as articles of value, if nothing 
more. Slaves, in common with all movables, 
might be pledged, money being borrowed upon 
them; and while the creditor held them in his 
hand, all the power of the owner to enforce obedi- 
ence was yested in him, Slaves, at the same time, 
might be seized and sold for the payment of debts, 
er confiscated as part of the estate belonging to 
their master, should he become a criminal. ‘Besides 
the slaves in the hands of private persons, there 
were many belonging to the emperors, to the state, 
and to corporations. These were placed under the 
control of special officers, They were employed 
chiefly on public works, and possessed some privi- 
leges not generally granted to bondsmen belonging 
to private persons, Such, in general, were the 
relations between the masters in the eld world, and 
the men in it who did nearly all the farming in the 
country, and nearly all the handicraft work in 
towns and cities, 

How the great mass of humax beings reduced to 
this condition politically were treated, is the next 
point ta be looked at. 

No law determined how the bandsman should be 
fed, or elothed, or lodged. In this respect, this 
class ef human beings was left, as we leave our 
dogs or horses, to be cared for by the self-interest of 
those who owned them. The food ef slaves, as we 
may suppose, was commonly the cheapest and tho 
sparest consistent with the health of the slave, and 
his capacity for service. In the case of the lowest 
class of slayes, the food was of the coarsest, and the 
beverage of the poorest degeription, except at par- 
ticular seasons, when more than ordinary labour 
was expected from them. In eases where the skill 
of the bondsman made him to be of more value to 
his master, a somewhat more liberal treatment was 
not uncommon. 

In respect to clothing, masters clothed their 
slaves as gaily or as meanly as they pleased. Tho 
slave attendants in great families were often dressed 
in showy liveries. If they were handsome, great 
care was taken to perpetuate their beauty, and to 
ensure grace in their manner. In other cases, tho 
costume of slaves graduated with their condition, 
from the physician to the ploughman, from the 
scholar to the mechanic, much as in the free classes 
of society—except that no slave could appear in 
any garment or with any ornament accounted 
proper to the Roman citizen. It was proposed in 
the early days of the empire that slaves should all 
wear one dress; but it was feared that the evidence 
which would be thus obtruded as to their great 
numbers might be dangerous, and the project was 
abandoned. With regard to lodgment, domestic 
slaves slept in a sort of barrack, attached to tho 
houses of their owners. Artisans had their homes 
in the ‘‘ work-house,” the building in which they 
followed their trades, and this was usually near the 
residence of their masters. The labourers on a 
farm were shut up at night in a similar building; 
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but one which resembled a prison more than a 
peasant’s home. The condition of the lowest class 
of slaves as thus confined was often very wretched. 
In most instances, each slave had a separate cell, 
an arrangement which appears to have been made 
to prevent combinations and conspiracies at night. 
Some masters, of course, were more considerate in 
this respect than others; thus the younger Pliny 
said that the slave rooms which he had provided 
were neat enough for the reception of his own 
guests. é 

But how was it with those who became sick, or 
incapable of service from age? In every proper 
slave establishment there was a place set apart for 
the sick; and as the medical men, midwives, and 
nurses were mostly slaves, the feeling of slave for 
slaye would operate along with the self-interest of 
the master, in restoring such as were not incurable. 
Masters were not obliged to provide for tho insane 
among the slaves, and rarely did so; and _the fact 
that so large a proportion of them lost their reason 
may be accepted as evidence of the general hardship 
of their condition. This unhappy class of persons 
might be manumitted, and, by declaring his slave 
free, the master became exempt from all legal 
obligetion to care for him. Concerning the old 
and useless, the counsel of Cato the Elder was— 
Scll them off; or, in other words, send them as 
you send a worn-out horse where they may toil 
their last, and die, no matter how. But there were 
men who denounced this inhumanity, and rejoiced 
that no.second man could be shown to have thus 
spoken. Yet the historian Suetonius informs us 
that in the time of Claudius it was so common to 
carry sick and aged slayes to the Isle of Esculapius, 
in the Tiber, and to leaye them to perish there, 
that a law was issued by that emperor to repress 
the barbarity. ; 

It is true that many masters were at great pains 
to teach their slaves: but the motive to such 
effort was not wholly generous. The skilful slave 
was worth more than the unskilful, whether as 
used by his owner or hired oxt to others. Crassus 
is said to have had a great revenue from letting 
out the hundreds of builders included among his 
bondsmen, and Atticus gained much from the 
sale of manuscripts transcribed by his learned 
slaves. These are samples of an order of things; 
but as to anything we are wont to call education, 
no man cared to give it to his slaye for its own 
sake. The lower class of slayes accordingly were 
grossly ignorant, . 

It must not be supposed that the service of slaves 
was always freely rendered. The coercive means 
employed by slaveholders to ensure discipline and 
obedience presents a dark chapter in the history of 
human nature. Blows often passed from master 
to man, and from mistress to maid, as a correction, 
or as a stimulus to activity. Whips and thongs of 
hide or leather were kept hanging up as a terror 
to offenders, and the ready meaus of vengeance. 
A severe master would flog his slave if he coughed 
or sneezed at a forbidden time. The toilet of a 
lady of fashion, it is said, was a terrific ordeal for 
her tire-woman, who suffered for each curl un- 





becomingly arranged, and was punished for the 
faults of the mirror. For very trifling faults 
thirty or fifty stripes were administered; and in the 
worst times, and by hard masters, they might 
become several hundred. One mode of punishment 
was to send a slave from an easier. sort of occupa- 
tion to one more irksome; as to grind corn in the 
bakehouse, or to work in the country. While 
the slave turned the handmill he was generally 
chained, and had a broad wooden collar or board 
round his neck, to prevent his eating the grain. 
A wooden fork or collar, called the furca, or gibbet, 
was sometimes placed on the shoulders or round the 
neck of a slave, as an uneasy burden, and a mark 
of disgrace. Stocks of yarious kinds, and known 
by different names, were in common use; ‘or some- 
times a block of wood was chained to the leg of 
an offender, which might be immoyable, or be 
dragged after him. Fetters or chains were much 
used for punishment or restraint, and in some 
instances were worn by slaves during life, through 
the sole authority of their masters. Porters at the 
gates of the rich were generally chained, some- 
times as a punishment, often simply to ensure the 
constant presence of the slaye at his post. Field 
labourers worked, for the most part, in irons, as a 
precaution against escape or revolt. A runaway 
slave was commonly branded on the brow with 
letters indicating his crime; he might be mutilated 
in his person, or be sent to fight as a gladiator, or 
with wild beasts, or be crucified. Cruel masters 
sometimes hired men who made a trade of torture, 
or even kept such men in their establishments. 
The most horrible torments were sometimes used 
to extort confessions, as well as to punish. The 
master or mistress appears to haye usually super- 
intended the infliction of punishment, and to have 
given the word when it should be stayed. In 
ancient slayery, as in modern, the slaye-driver, 
taking the place of the master, often figures most 
offensively. 

It should be stated that there were seasons— 
known as the Saturnalia and Matronalia—when 
slaves were allowed to assume all the airs of being 
master and mistress, and revelled in their imaginary 
freedom and elevation. But such seasons were of 
short duration: the dread reality soon took the 

lace of the dream. Cases, too, were not un- 
requent in which domestic ‘slaves were admitted 
to confidence in the families which retained them ; 
this was especially the case with nurses, and with 

ersons from educated and respectable life, who 
Rad become slaves by becoming captives. But 
these exceptions are consistent with the truth of 
ou: description as to the condition of the labour 
and artisan classes generally. The pride of caste 
in Asia and Egypt, and the pride of citizenship in 
Europe, perpetuated this abject state of that great 
majority of society which have to do the work of 
society. iow the multitudes who till the ground 
that we may be fed, and who exercise their in- 
genuity that we may be clothed and housed, and 
may add more or less of the luxurious to tho 
useful, have been brought out of this state, will be 
the subject of our next paper. 
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A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
VIOLET VIVIAN. 


Tu letter ran as follows :— 

My Drear Mapam,—When I saw you yesterday, I was, I own, 
under a very erroneous impression. I thought (forgive me!) 
that you were cognisant of your husband’s movements, and 
were, therefore, his apes gy Iam now well assured that of 
all his victims his wife and child are the most to be pitied. 

Under these circumstances, I beg to reti any expression I 
may (in the excitement of the mene) have used, personally 
offensive to yourself; and I have obtained from the creditors 
and the official assignees some little concessions in your behalf: 
namely, you are welcome to occupy what I remember were 
called your own apartments till the day before the sale; and 
any articles which belong to yourself and your child you are at 
liberty to retain. Of course, I do not mean articles of furniture, 
but such as your jewels, trinkets, your wardrobe and your little 
boy’s, desks, workboxes, painting-materials, books, &c. &c. 
These the creditors wish you to retain; and in doing this, they 
wish to testify their respect for your character, and their sym- 
pathy with sufferings greater even than their own. 

I must also add that both Mrs. Martin and myself will be very 
happy to receive you and your little boy as our guests for any 
length of time you like. d I beg to say, that while the more 
1 investigate the affairs of Faulkner and Mostyn, the more con- 
vinced I am of your husband's participation in his partner's 
roguery, yet, at the same time, the more completely am I con- 
vinced of your innocence. ° 

As a crowning piece of fraud, I grieve to say your husband, as 
trustee and guardian to little Violet Vivian, has sold out her 
whole fortune of fifteen thousand pounds, and the child is com- 
pletely beggared. 

I have often heard your husband say that his brother officer, 
Captain Vivian, confided that child to his care on his death-bed, 
and added, that he should die easy if Faulkner agreed to be her 
guardian and trustee. 

Now, what can you say in excuse for him? What could 
Mostyn, scoundrel and swindler as he is, have to do with that 
transaction ? 

Still, I repeat, in the name of Mrs, Martin and myself, we 
entirely exonerate you, and shall be happy to see you here as 
soon and for as long as you choose, your boy accompanying you, 
Iam, dear madam, yours truly, 

Josrrn Martin, 


Violet Vivian beggared! and by Frederic Faulkner- 
Moore, her guardian—the bosom friend of the brave, 
noble-hearted Harry Vivian! Sweet little Violet! A 
cherub girl, just one year younger than Freddy! Why, 
it was only six months ago that Eva had travelled with 
her husband to Ilfracombe, to place little Violet under 
the care of a lady, the wife of a clergyman there, who 
took two or three little girls to educate with her own 
children. Eva remembered her husband’s great anxiety 
about little Violet’s welfare, 

She recalled his tender care of the child during the 
journey, and his minute instructions to herself to inquire 
into everything connected with the comfort and well- 
being of little Violet, and the numerous arrangements 
he requested her to make for the health and welfare of 
his little ward. He had not fixed on Ilfracombe for 
the little girl’s abode until he had consulted an eminent 
physician. Violet was rather delicate, and thereivre 
Ilfracombe was chosen, because the air was soft anu yet 
bracing. And the little Violet had grown so fond of 
her guardian during the journey, that she cried and 
clung to him, and he could not bear to leave her in 
tears; so he stayed with her till she fell asleep, and was 
put to bed, and he saw her in that rosy sleep, and blessed 
her as he kissed her fair cheek. And did they expect 
her, his wife, to believe that Mr. Frederic Faulkner, her 
husband, Harry Vivian's friend (friends from boyhood 
they had been), had robbed, ruined, beggared this sweet 
child, his ward ? “ I'll not believe it,” she cried. “No: 
if he came to me, and said that he had done this base, 
and cruel, and infamous action, I’d not believe it! His 
whole life was one truth. How, then, can it have 
been also one lie? What proof can Martin have, that 
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he dares to assert so positively the foul thing which 
it were treason in me, as a wife, to believe of my dear, 
good, noble husband? Oh, Becky!” she cried, sink- 
ing again into her chair, while the letter dropped from 
her cold, trembling hand, and fluttered to the ground; 
“ Becky, you are a good and pious woman; pray for me, 
Becky ; I want your prayers.” 

“Oh, ma’am,” said Becky, “I have prayed for you, 
and I’ve had such comfort in my prayers. I feel there’s 
something good in store for you yet, missus, Oh, ma'am! 
think of ‘fim, our blessed Saviour, who, when in his 
agony he prayed that the bitter cup might pass away 
from him, added, ‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.’ Oh, say them words from the bottom of 
your poor heart, ma’am, and you'll feel comforted and 
supported—I knows as how you will, ma’am.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Eva politely declined Mr. and Mrs. Martin’s invitation. 
She felt she could not eat of the bread nor drink of the 
cup of one who believed her husband to be a villain. 
She thanked him for his proffered hospitality, and for 
the influence he had exerted so kindly and so success- 
fully with the creditors, She added that whatever must 
be done, it would be well to do at once; that she must 
turn her talents to account for the support of herself 
and her child, and that she had resolved to do it, 
* * * * 


Owing to the excellent management of Eva, there 
were no household debts at Beech Park. Every week 
the bills had been settled ; and the very day before the 
smash (being Monday) everything had been paid up. 
he servants, of course, had to be discharged. ‘This was 
a very painful office, but Eva got through it resolutely, 
in every case but that of Becky. 

When Becky’s turn came, and Eva, who luckily had 
money in hand, offered her her wages, Becky said, re- 
fusing to take the money—“ You can’t mean it, ma’am ! 
You can’t mean to send me away! I, who took you from 
the birth, when you was a little mite as nobody thought 
ud live—I, who nussed your blessed pa and ma, and 
never let no other hand touch them after they were gone 
to their rest—I, who se’ed you married, and lived with 
you from the first, when this grand house was a thatched 
cottage —I, as reared Master Freddy—you can’t think, 
ma’am, that I, who’ve shared your prosperity, am 
a-going to forsake you in your adwersity ?” 

“ But, Becky,” said Eva, “I am going to some distant 
town, there to try what I can do to support Freddy and 
myself. I cannot afford to keep a servant at all.” 

“ Now, ma’am, did I ever ask you to keep me? Do 
you think as I’ve been these pn in good service, and 
haven’t laid by anything? I can keep myself, ma’am, 
but I can’t live away from you and Master Freddy. Ifyou 
aint partic’lar where you settles down, ma’am, there’s 
Evertown, a hundred and fifty miles from here, where 
I was born; and I’ve a cousin there, a good Christian, 
though I says it as shouldn’t. When last I heard 
from her, she’d got two tidy rooms to let, uncom- 
mon cheap—furnished, too, in a very old-fashioned 
way, but very clean. ‘There can’t be a more gentecler 
town than Evertown.” 

“Say no more, Becky,” cried Eva. “If your cousin 
will let me have her two rooms, [’ll go there at once. [ 
shall be glad to get somewhere at once.” 

“ Wadn’t I better go first, ma’am, with the luggage, 
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and get all comfortable? I can go to-morrow morning, 
or to-night, if you, ma’am, will take Master Freddy to 
sleep with you. I’ve got to go out this evening, to take 
leave of my class leader, and all the dear sisters of my 
class—fellow-labourers, whom I’m loth to part with, 
ma’am ; but part from ’em I must, for by the providence 
of God I’ve been led to see that it’s my duty to leave 
Beech, and follow your fortunes, missus.” 

“My misfortunes, you mean, Becky,” said Mrs. 
Fanlkner-Moore, 

“ Them makes you all the dearer to me,” said Becky; 
“and in my case duty and love goes hand in hand. But 
if you can spare me, ma’am, I’ll go down this evening 
and take leave. Oh, it'll cheer me to join in their 


prayers and their hymns, and to take counsel of my 

class leader, and to shake hands with my sisters. I'll be 

twice the woman I am after that, ma’am, as you’ll see,” 
* * % * * * 


It was the evening before the day fixed for the sale. 
The next day Eva and Freddy were to leave Beech Park, 
and to travel half-way to Evertown. Becky was to set 
off at six a.m. in order to arrive there that evening. 
The men were all at tea in the servants’ hall; Becky was 
getting ready for her visit to her class leader and sisters ; 
and Eva, taking Freddy by the hand, prepared to pass, 
for the last time, through the beautiful rooms of her 
cherished home, Alas, alas! how bare and desolate! 
how dismantled they looked ! 

The carpets were taken up, the pictures and glasses 
were removed ; the afternoon sun lighted up the marks 
in the walls where nails had been driven in, and the dis- 
coloured marks where pictures had hung, and where 
pier glasses had stood. Eva wandered out into the gar- 
den ; the lawn was covered with straw, and the flowers 
were trodden down. She walked on to an arbour at a 
little distance. It had been a favourite resort of her 
husband; tumblers that had contained brandy-and- 
water, and some cigar-ends, lay on the table, and there, 
too, was a catalogue. Eva knew that several gentlemen 
had been admitted to view the furniture, &c. &c. She 
had turned from her window when she saw them smok- 
ing and lounging about the grounds. The catalogue 
was open on the table. The pictures came first; many 
of her own productions were entered, and the name of 
some eminent master was fearlessly—nay, impudently— 
appended to them. Two views she had herself taken 
from nature in Venice were announced as by Canaletti; 
a head of Freddy when an infant, in the style of the 
old masters, was pronounced to be by Giorgione; and 
a scene in Windsor Forest was proclaimed to be by 
Collins, 

Eva smiled faintly as she acknowledged the appraiser’s 
indirect compliment to her genius and skill; but a 
burning flush suffused her face when she read—desvrip- 
tive of her husband’s picture—“ Portrait of a Gentle- 
manly Scoundrel, in the uniform of the Guards.” The 
“ly Scoundrel” had been added in pencil, and Eva 
recognised the hand of a would-be wit whom her 
husband had helped and patronised, and constantly in- 
vited to their table, and for whom he had obtained an 
appointment that had made him independent. This 
vile ingrate (Paisley Simpkin) was among those Eva 
had seen in the grounds, smoking, laughing, jesting ! 
but this revolting proof of ingratitude was not the onl 
startling thing that Eva read while paying her farewell 
visit to that dear bower. 

A newspaper lay on the table, and the words “ Faulk- 
ner and Mostyn” in capitals met her eyo. They headed 
a paragraph which announced that the English traveller 
who had died in the recent terrible railway accident on 
the Paris and Calais line had proved to be Mr. Clopstone, 
a clerk in the late firm of Faulkner and Mostyn. He was 
on his way back to England when the train caught fire. 
It was supposed he had absconded with Faulkner, but 





what caused his return must now be for ever a mystery. 
“Perhaps he brought a message to me,” sbbed Eva, 
“that might have explained all.” 

“Oh, mamma, here’s Becky,” said Freddy, as his 
mother rose to leave the arbour. “ How nice she looks! 
She’s put on her best bonnet and shawl; and here she 
comes to speak to you. 

It was Becky. She came to say she was going to 
take leave of her class leader, and of those united to her 
in the fellowship of the Gospel. 

The simple, but solemn and deeply impressive cere- 
mony in which Becky is about to take part, and with 
which some of our readers may be familiar, has in it so 
much that is inspiring, comforting, and truly devout, 
that we think it will repay us to accompany Becky 
to the scene of prayer, praise, counsel, and leave-taking ; 
but to so touching a picture we must devote a frosh 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CLASS LEADER. 

FREeppy was quite right in saying that Becky looked 
very nice when she set off for the neat cottage of the 
Wesleyan Methodist class leader. There is a strong 
perceptive power in many children, and in Freddy it 
was already strongly developed. Of course, it was not 
Becky’s old-fashioned black silk bonnet, so much like an 
inverted coal-scuttle, nor her prim mob-cap, with its 
plaited borders, nor her black poplin dress and grey 
shawl, her thick high-lows, and black silk gloves, that 
made the child gaze on her with affectionate admiration. 
Still less was it her two scanty strips of iron-grey hair 
drawn across her wrinkled brow, her hard features, and 
spare, long-waisted, long-backed, bony form, or her large, 
useful hands and feet: no; it wasa certain heavenly in- 
spiration that lighted up the homely face and faded eyes 
of old Becky ; a loving-kindness in her smile as she made 
her old-fashioned, rustic curtsey to her down-trodden 
mistress—a curtsey much deeper than she had ever been 
known to make to Mrs. Faulkner-Moore (or indeed to 
any one else), when that lady was at the summit of 
her earthly prosperity. Never had Becky (whose faults of 
manner had, in her mistress’s better days, been rather 
irritating)—never had she behaved so politely, so grace- 
fully, as when, with her hymn-book between the folds 
of her large, white, linen pocket-handkerchief, she came 
meekly to say “ Good-bye,” and to tell her mistress that 
she would not be late, but would be home in time to put 
Master Freddy iv bed at his usual hour. 

There is something so refining, so softening in the 
effect of real piety, and the inspirations of an ennobling 
faith, that Becky seemed almost a gentlewoman as she 
made her deep obeisance to her mistress, and, tenderly 
embracing Freddy, hurried away. 

It was a lovely autunmnal afternoon as Becky hastened 
through the beautiful lares, and across the green, daisy- 
studded meadows to the cottage of her class leader, 

The class leader was a very earnest, pious, devoted, ser- 
vant of the Lord, who lived with his widowed sister, a 
Mrs, Trueman. She had seen much better days, and 
both her brother and herself had been well educated, and 
reared in affluence. 

Their father, who was a merchant, had, however, ulti- 
mately failed, through a mania for speculating, but that 
was long after his daughter’s marriage. His son, who 
had been educated as a gentleman, found himself re- 
duced to peverty. Soon after his failure, old Mr. Marstor 
died broken-hearted ; but his son, through the mercy of 
God, formed a friendship for one of the leading Wes- 
leyan Methodist preachers, who was the means of his 
conversion, and rescuing him from despair. 

Mrs. Trueman had left a very comfortable home and an 
atmosphere of true affection to marry a man who, after 
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a few months, ill-used and deserted her. His feelings 
for her had been, not the holy affection of which a 
woman may well be proud, and under the influence of 
which the wife is often dearer than the bride; but a 
fierce and selfish passion, which seldom strvives the 
honeymoon. 

Mr. Trueman had taken his young wife to Australia ; 
he had deserted her there, and had gone te the gold- 
diggings, where he was murdered for the sake of a 
nugget which he had dug up. The poor, deserted wife 
had no money, no friends. But the eye of Him who is 
the husband of the widow and the father of the orphan 
was on the desolate young creature, and He put it into 
the hearts of those who had the power to aid and befriend 
her. 

A Wesleyan Methodist of wealth and influence, at 
Sydney, hearing of her destitution and distress, called 
upon her and offered her a home with himself and his 
wife. 

Just at the time that the Wesleyan preacher was 
engaged in England in leading the brother from a state 
of despair, a gentleman and lady of the same persuasion 
in Sydney were succouring and saving the sister, 
body and soul: and both, on comparing notes in after 
years, discovered that they were both led to think 
seriously of religion at about the same time, although 
the one was so many thousand miles distant from the 
other. 

What the young widow saw and felt in the trul 
Christian home in which she was so kindly received, 
made a lasting impression on her for good. But 
it was not till she attended the death-bed of a young 
girl (a niece of her hostess), and saw the power of faith 
to smooth the bed of anguish and death, that the light 
of Divine grace shone into her soul. She joined the 
society a few days later, and in due time became a 
schoolmistress at Sydney. 

Her friends being obliged to leave Australia on 
account of the delicate health of their children (English 
children seldom thrive at the antipodes), she accom- 
panied them back to Windsor, and became, shortly after, 
a class leader at Beech. ‘There her brother, whose 
conversion had been as sudden and as entire as her 
own, joined her, and soon after she was appointed 
teacher in the Wesleyan Methodist school newly esta- 
blished there. 

Mrs. Trueman, although by birth and education a 
gentlewoman, felt a lively sympathy with, and a warm 
interest in Becky Blore. 

It was, therefore, with no small amount of interest 
and anxiety that Becky’s class leader and his sister 
recognised her honest, hard-featured face and black silk 
coal-scuttle bonnet among the sisters of the class as- 
sembled on that evening, 

The startling history of the fraudulent bankruptcy 
and absconding.of Faulkner and Mostyn was known to 
all the inhabitants of Beech; and therefore, although 
gossip and siander were not cultivated at the tea-tables 
of Becky’s simple and earnest sisters of the class—as they 
are, alas! among the more worldly and less thoughtful 
of the daughters of Eve—still, even they well knew that 
ruin anu disgrace, poverty and grief, must now be the 
portion of the late wealthy mistress of Beech Park. 
‘hey had all marvelled. in their own quiet minds, what 
would be the effect on Becky of this terrific change in 
Mrs. Faulkner’s position and fortunes. And some of 
those who knew the geatle, kindly lady of Beech Park, 
ana her bright, beautiful Freddy, and who had reeeived 
1ittie favours, such as employment for their needles, or 
jeHy, wine, hothouse grapes, &c., for sick relatives, and 
other kindnesses from Mrs. Faulkner-Moore, had 
prayed, and that very earnestly, too, that He who had 
sent the tribulation might enable her to bear it; that, 
while bending under her heavy cross, she might thiuk of 





that “borne so meekly up the hill of scorn,” and call on 
the name of Him who bore it; and that their dear sister 
in the Lord, and fellow-labourer in the vineyard, Becky, 
might be guided aright, and enabled to walk, by faith, 
through grace, along the narrow path that leads to life 
eternal, even if that path led her away from Beech, and 
her dear class leader, and sisters of the class, to some 
remote spot, where the deserted wife of the absconded 
bankrupt might hide her innocent but devoted head, 
and rear the child who must grow up to blush at his 
father’s name. 

The meeting began by the singing of a hymn. The 
class leader's sister had a superb and highly-cultivated 
voice, In her youth she had been taught by first-rate 
masters, and all the use to which they had trained her to 
put this rare and exquisite gift—a voice like Jenny 
Lind’s at its prime—was to waste its beauties on idle love 
rhapsodies in silly Italian words. Now no longer did 
she prove that “even noblest things find vilest using.” 
Now the sweet, rich powerful voice was raised to sing 
the praises of the Lord, the mercies of the Saviour, the 
glories of Immanuel. And great ladies and proud 
lords driving past the humble cottage of the class 
leader and his sister would, as the rich flood of melody 
burst through the little lattice, pause and listen, and 
some fashionable belle would admire, and say, “ What 
a pity such a glorious voice should be lost to the opera!” 
and some Dundreary of the day would reply, “ Yes, 
it’s a great bore such an organ as that should be thrown 
away upon a psalm-singing conventicle ! ” 

Vain, short-sighted idlers! ephemeral butterflies ! 
sporting in the summer sun. They know not who has 
said--“ Is any merry? let him sing psalms.” It does 
not strike them that no voice is too good to sing the 
praises of Him who gave that and all other good gifts, 

On the night of Becky’s farewell visit, there was an 
exquisite pathos in the notes of Mrs. Trueman’s voice, 
and the hymn she had fixed upon was suitable to the 
occasion, and spoke of the parting of earthly friends, and 
their reunion in the New Jerusalem. 

The hymn finished, the class leader knelt down and 
joined with the rest in prayer. It was an eloquent 
prayer, for it came warm from the heart of a true 
believer, and it went straight to that of all present. It 
was sublime in its simplicity; its entire fuith; its child- 
like reliance on a heavenly Father; its childlike peni- 
tence for sins of omission and commission, and short. 
comings of all kinds; its praises and thanks for all good 
things given, and its entreaty for a continuance of every 
blessing, but, above all, the grace of God, and faith in 
his blessed Son. 

The prayer seemed peculiarly applicable to Becky, 
as it entreated that one dear sister there present might 
be enlightened from above in the selection of her path of 
life; that if she—or any one present—were in doubt, she 
might be reassured ; if in sorrow—comforted ; and that, 
wherever she went, she might go lighted by grace and 
strengthened by faith ; and that, whatever she did, she 
might do it unto the Lord; and never forget that, when 
she had done all, she was still au unprofitable servant ; and 
that all her reliance must be on her Saviour’s merits, not 
her own, 

Becky knew that this prayer was addressed to the Lord 
on her behalf chiefly. ‘here was no other sister of the 
class to whiom at that moment it applied. Very fervently 
she joined in that prayer, and implored guidance, patience, 
and strength for herself, her poor afflicted mistress, and 
Freddy, the little boy whom she had taken from the 
birth, and loved as if he were her own. 

The prayer over, the class leader proceeded to address 
to each sister some questions relative to her spiritual 
state, and her growth in grace. When Becky’s turn 
came, and the question, “ Well, Sister Blore,. how has 
the Lord dealt with you since we last met?” was 
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addressed to her, Becky, who had a wild, untaught, but 
fervid eloquence of her own, replied that she had much 
to thank the Lord for. “ Abundant indeed,” she said, 
“have been his mercies, and well had she been strength- 
ened and upheld in passing through scenes of tribula- 
tion and sorrow; and now,” added Becky, “in the 
providence of God, I have been led to see that it is my 
duty to leave Beech, and my dear class leader, and my 
beloved sisters here assembled, and to accompany my 
poor mistress, who has no friend to turn to but her 
poor old handmaiden.” 

“ Sister Blore,” said the class leader, “ you have ever 
been a regular and painstaking member of our body—a 
docile and zealous sister of our class; and we cannot 
part with one so closely united with us in the fellowship 
of the Gospel, without a strong personal regret; which, 
however, we must repress, as selfish, when we consider 
that charity and faith alike invite you to follow in her 
adversity the mistress who has been so kind to you in 
her prosperity. Sister Blore, you will have many an 
opportunity, now that the world will forsake that un- 
happy lady, and that, of all those who sported about her 
in the sunshine and the calm, you alone will be by her 
side in the storm and the shipwreck—you, I say, Sister 
Blore, will have many good opportunities of saying a 
word in season, You know not what you may be ap- 
pointed to do for the good of her soul, and that of the 
little boy, whom, I warn you, it is in a great measuro 
your duty to train up in the way he should go, and who, 
when he is old, will not depart from it. ‘Tell him of 
little Timothy, who, from a child, loved the Scriptures; 
tell him of the infant Samuel, and try to make him, as 
far as you can, a pure and holy child. Bear your own 
cross bravely, dear Sister Blore; and take this letter, 
which I have written to the superintendent minister at 
Evertown, where I hear you are going. I have said 
how zealous and consistent a member I consider you to 


be of our society ; and I now commend you, dear Sister 
Blore, to the care of Providence, and the mercy of your 
heavenly Father, and may the peace of God be with you 
now and evermore.” 

Becky was not soft-hearted ; she was not given to the 
melting mood; but, at this earnest appeal, she fairly 


broke down. She buried her face in the large, white, 
linen pocket handkerchief, and sobbed aloud.. Then 
came the general and affectionate hand-shaking, fervent 
and hearty, with which these Christians wound up their 
meetings, 

Many of them determined to see poor, sorrowing 
Becky part of the way home, and it was not till she had 
reached the lane that led to the gates of Beech Park, 
that Becky found herself hurrying home by the light of 
a newly-risen moon, and with the friendly farewells aud 
the fervent blessings of the sisters of the class still in her 
ears and in her heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BECKY’S DEPARTURE, 
Very early the next morning Becky was up and off, 
It had been arranged that she was to precede her mis- 
tress, in order to get everything ready in their new and 
humble home, for the reception of Mrs, Faulkner-Moore 
and Freddy. 

Becky had ordered the Beech carrier to come with 
his covered cart at dawn to Beech Park to drive her to 
the station, 

It had been arranged that she should take the greater 
part of the luggage with her. 

This she suggested to her mistress, merely to spare 
her the trouble of looking after boxes and baskets, when 
she would have enough to do in taking the sole charge 
of Master Freddy. This was the only motive to which 
Becky alluded; but she had another unacknowledged 





one, hidden in her honest, faithful heart : she wanted to 
make the poor rooms which were to be her mistress’s 
home at Evertown look as comfortable and as much like 
home as she could. 

And Becky well knew that her mistress’s own little 
work-table and desk, her favourite books, her easel, and 
the knick-knacks, by which she had been surrounded 
ever since her marriage, would, if set out to advantage, 
give an air of home, even to the two old-fashioned 
rooms that looked on the picturesque old market-place 
of Evertown. 

It had been agreed between Becky and her mistress, in 
a long private conference which they had held together, 
after Freddy had been laid fast asleep in his mother’s 
bed, that the now, alas! notorious name of Faulkner 
should be dropped, and that of Moore alone retained. 

“ Ma’am,” said Becky, as, with burning cheeks and 
fast-flowing tears, her lady told her of her determination 
to call herself henceforward simply Mrs. Moore— 
“ma’am, I’ve had such comfort in my prayers to- 
night, that I feel sartain sure the time will come when 
i= be proud to own the name of Faulkner again. 

faster’s as innocent as the blessed child a sleeping 
so sweetly there ; I felt the conviction of his innocence 
come into my heart as I prayed for him to-night.” 

“Oh, I know he is innocent, Becky ; but, alas ! he may 
be the dupe of one who, if a villain, is an arch-villain, 
indeed.” 

“'That’s just what I thinks, ma’am,” said Becky. 
“ Tt came into my head, while we was all singing at the 
class, and I fancied I seed it all made out plain before 
me. It’s my belief that just when master was expecting 
Mr. Mostyn to come down here to keep Master Freddy’s 
birthday, he (Mr. Mostyn) was gone off, with untold gold 
in his hands. Master, hoping to get it back, starts off 
after him. He takes Mr. Clopstone, the clerk, wita him, 
to be able to send back a message to you. Mr, Clopstone 
very like sees master aboard some ship, in which he’d 
set sail to try to overtake Mr. Mostyn, and comes back 
to tell you all about it, when the train caught fire, and 
he was killed. Master may be on his way to Merikay, 
or to Australy, by this time, and thinks you’ve seen 
Clopstone, and is as easy in your dear blessed mind as 
you can be under the circumstances. Now, that ere, 
ma’am, all come into my mind quite sudden-like, and 
against my will, as a body may say, while I was singing 
at the class meeting last night; and I fancy somehow 
that'll turn out to be the truth of it, and in God’s own 
time he'll send master back, and he'll have got the 
money away from that rogue Mostyn, and all will be set 
to rights, and we shall be as happy as the day is long.” 

“ Heaven grant you may be right, Becky !” said Mrs, 
Moore—as we must henceforth call her—as she wished 
Becky good-night, and tried to encourage a hope that 
the faithful old creature might be right. 

It was grey dawn when Becky, in au older and larger 
coal-scuitle bonnet than that that she had worn at 
the class-meeting, and well wrapped up for a long journey, 
noiselessly entered Mrs. Moore's room. Mrs. Faulkner- 
Moore had spent a great part of the night in packing 
up her things, and looking over the relics of the happy 
past, and had fallen asleep at last, exhausted by grief 
and fatigue. Becky was glad to see that her poor 
mistress and Freddy were in a sweet and sound 
sleep. Afraid of disturbing them, she did not approach 
the bed where they lay side by side, but kneeling down 
at the threshold of the door, she breathed a fervent 
204 for the mother and the child, which finished, 

ecky rose from her knees, wiped away her tears, and 
harried down-stairs, to see that all her luggage was 
safely deposited in the covered cart; she then took her 
seat by the driver’s side, and was slowly jolted away from 
Beeeh Park, 

(To be continucd.) 
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THE EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


COUPLE of volumes now lying on our table recall 
A to our mind a true story concerning the late 
Archbishop Whately. His grace’s remarkable facility 
for witticism was well known, and consequently every 
joke and pun which went the round of Dublin society 
was put down as a jeu desprit of Dr. Whately’s. 
Alluding to this practice, when talking to a friend one 
day, the archbishop remarked, “ The public here seem 
to put every story, good and bad, down to my account; I 
think I had better walk about town with a placard on 
my back—‘ Rubbish shot here”” We do not mean 
to say that these volumes of his grace’s memoirs* 
recently published, are altogether “rubbish,” but they 
are just a compilation of such stories, jokes, and anec- 
dotes, as the archbishop was accustomed to have heaped 
upon him during his lifetime. If we merely want a 
book to amuse us, then let us read these memoirs; 
but if we desire to know something of Dr. Whately, 
a perusal of these volumes will scarcely give us the 
desired information. A skilful and able man, with 
much discretion, is the only kind of person calculated 
to do justice to Archbishop Whately in a “ Memoir.” 
Dr. Whately was a strange, eccentric genius. Trans- 
ferred from the centre of calm, retiring study in Eng- 
land to the arena of polemical strife in Dublin, he 
was like a plant brought from a warm climate to the 
cold regions of the North. He shrank within himself, 
He did not care to show his real nature to those 
whom he believed cared nothing about him. He re- 
joiced in paradoxes. He attempted a kind of defence of 
Judas Iscariot, because his name was a by-word amongst 
men. He denied that the Jews of old knew anything 
of a future state, just because every one else believed 
they did. And, however we might doubt the truth of 
the conclusions at which he arrived, there were few 
who could find a flaw in the train of reasoning which he 
employed. 

How eccentric too was he in his habit of life! We 
have seen him one fine morning in St. Stephen’s Green, 
in shovel hat and silk apron, playing like a child with 
his pet dog; and we have heard him the afternoon 
of the same day, in the cathedral, deliver to his assem- 
bled clergy a charge, powerful in its reasoning, mas- 
terly in its exposition, sublimely eloquent in the 
terseness and vigour of a faultless composition. We 
have seen his whole frame tremble from a bodily afflic- 
tion, while the words of wisdom that fell from his lips 
showed an intellect clear as ever. From the pulpit and 
the throne he preached logic, and ethics, and biblical 
criticism: from his dying bed we hear the voice ofa child- 
like faith, telling us that, in the last awful hour, Jesus 
Christ alone is his hope and stay. And when he is laid 
in the dust in the old cathedral aisle, we think, perhaps 
harshly, of all his bitter sarcasms, and the men who in 
his lifetime he may have treated unkindly, and the 
word “unkind,” may be on our lips; but we hear the 
strange intelligence that, in less than thirty years, 
£50,000 had been given by him in charity ; and we 
call to mind the great genius and the giant intellect 
that never for one moment, during a long, eventful life, 
flinched from the defence of what he believed to be 
truth ; and we remember the great archbishop’s latter 
years gloomed with sorrow, as one cloud of affliction 
after another rolled across the evening of his life ; and, 
considering all this, we adopt the old motto, De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum; and agree that beneath the gay ripple 
of his dazzling sarcasm flowed a deep pure stream of 

* “Momoirs of Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of 


Dublin.” By W. J. Fitzpatrick, Esq. In two vols. post 8vo, 
London: Bentley, 





earnest charity and of Christian faith. To paint for us 
the surface has been Mr Fitzpatrick’s attempt. We 
hope some master-hand will yet depict the deeper 
under-current of so great a character. 

Nothing can be more natural than for us to say a few 
words on the subject of “good common sense,” as a 
sequel to the remarks which we have just made. The 
want of common sense was the weak point in Dr. 
Whately’s, as in manyanother great man’s character; for, 
though we talk of “good common sense,” we know that 
good sense is by no means common—in fact, it is one of 
the most uncommon things in life. We, however, 
understand this expression to mean good sense about 
“common,” or every-day things! ‘ Whata valuable pro- 
duction would a small hand-book be, from which we 
could derive good sense about common things!” is, we 
are sure, the aspiration of some people, for it is the 
fashion now-a-days to tell us that the good old Book which 
our fathers loved and treasured is anything but “good 
common sense,” in the proper meaning of the word. 
Well, we are bold to say that the Bible is not alone good 
sense, but the very best sense, concerning common things. 
A little volume lies before us, entitled “The Gospel of 
Common Sense,”* and with that title we entirely agree, 
Other books have good sense about common things, too, 
but how much better lessons has the Bible than they all ! 
The botanist’s book shows us the lilies, and analyses the 
component parts of the flower, and we are delighted 
with the investigation; but how much greater our joy, 
when the Bible shows us the same lilies, and tells us 
that our Father, who clothes them in such beauteous 
robes, shall bestow still more care on us his children! 
Astronomy points us to the stars, and measures their 
distances, and computes their magnitude, and we are 
filled with wonder; the Bible shows us the same stars, 
and tells us that the humblest child of God shall yet 
shine with a greater glory, and when these vast worlds 
have passed away for ever, he shall dwell in eternal joy. 
The scientific treatise tells us that the dead sparrow 
falls to the ground because gravitation draws it towards 
the earth’s centre, and, as we watch the falling bird, 
we admire the ingenuity of the theory; the Bible tells us 
of the same—that it only fell of our Father’s knowledge, 
and that he watches us with a tenderer care, and a far 
higher love. Are not the lilies of the field, and the stars 
of heaven, and the birds of the air, the very commonest 
things in life ? and does not the Bible teach us of them 
all lessons of the deepest truth, and the heavenliest 
wisdom? ‘The volume whose title has led us to make 
these few remarks is in every way worthy of carefal and 
attentive study. 

Before rising from our Easy Chair this week, we take 
theopportunity of saying a word to those who delight 
to realise the great scenes in Scripture history. Mr. 
Herbert’s picture of the “Delivery of the Law by 
Moses” may be seen at the House of Lords, and we 
recommend all our friends who can to go and study it. 
The whole scene described in Exodus is there realised. 
We have the red crags of Sinai, and the dusky swarms of 
Israelites thronging around, and the great law-giver 
standing in the midst, his face shining with a heavenly 
— as he propounds to man the commandments of his 

od 


The artist has thrown himself completely into the 
work, and has given us what we trust may be an im- 
perishable monument to his own genius and a lasting 
testimony to the world of our national belief in the Old 
Testament history. 


* “The Gospel of Common Sense.” By Robert Brown, author 
of “Philosophy of Evangelism.” 
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THE WORKING MAN, 


BY ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 


No. III.—HIS CONDITION, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Continued. 

N the ancient state of society, as in 
the modern, the effect of slavery 
was to demoralise the slaveholder 
hardly less than the slave. The 
slave, as we have seen, had no law 
to which he could appeal for pro- 
tection against the wrong that 

’* sey might be inflicted upon him by his 
==" owner. In such a state of things 
the strong may be violent, but the weak will fly to 
what will be regarded by them as the only weapons 
left to them—concealment, cunning, and deceit. 
In the Roman world it was accepted as a maxim 
that a slave would be addicted to the tricks of the 
knave and the liar, almost as surely as that he was 
aslave. So the violent passions of the master, and 
the crafty passions of his victim, provoked each 
other, and, growing stronger by indulgence, became 
to a large extent hereditary in the two great sec- 
tions of society. 
When the Christian Church became a power in 





the world, it was not possible that it should be | 
altogether insensible to such evils. From the first | 
it placed man-stealing among the sins which must | 
exclude the soul from the kingdom of heaven. | 


Indeed, its humane teaching concerning the feeling | 
which should subsist between master and servant, 
and between rich and poor, read like a satire on 
society as it then existed. In place of accounting | 
the bondsman a chattel, it proclaimed him a maz, | 
and a man for whom Christ died. If it did not) 


condemn slavery in every form directly and at 
once, it laid down principles touching the relations 
between man and man, the natural effect of which 
would be to put an end, not only to slavery, but to 
a thousand wrongs beside, more or less resembling 
it. Hence, in the later times of the Roman empire, 
the men who became most conspicuous as the 
emancipators of slaves were the Christian bishops ; 
and the laymen who became distinguished m so 
doing were men who had been influenced mainly 
by their teaching and example. The evil, however, 
though by degrees much abated, was far from 
being wholly removed. It was to continue, in 
some form or other, through long centuries to come. 

When the rude warriors from Scandinavia, and 
from the forests of Germany, crossed the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, and crushed the corrupt civilisation 
they found among the nations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, they naturally conformed them- 
selves in many things to the social usages of the 
people whom they had vanquished. There was 
much rustic labour needing to be performed, and 
they required those who were accustomed to service 
of that nature to continue in it. How the great 
transition from slaye labour to free labour was 
brought about and completed, may perhaps be 
best shown by glancing at the facts relating to this 
subject supplied by our own history. 





When the Gothic power came into the place of 
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the Roman over Europe, the first great fact observ- 
able in relation to the industrious classes was, that 
the artisan class rapidly ceased to be bondsmen. 
In the confusions which followed upon the con- 
quests of these new-comers, the handicraft men in 
the towns and cities often changed their homes, 
shifted for themselves, and became to a large 
extent freemen. But the agricultural class were 
less easily moved, and less capable of providing for 
themselves. The owners of the soil took them 
along with the soil, and perpetuated their connec- 
tion with it. The trading class might be safely 
left to their own resources, and their services might 
be obtained according to convenience; but it was 
otherwise with men employed in husbandry. 
These, it was felt, must be always in their place, 
and be prepared to do their work with a regu- 
larity resembling the course of nature. Through- 
out the middle ages, accordingly, the towns were 
comparatively free, and became centres in which 
the principles of our later liberty were specially 
cherished and developed. 

The sources from which the supply of slaves 
came, under the Romans, were identical with the 
sources from which they eame among our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors: some were born slaves; some 
became such as the penalty of crime; some, by 
losing their possessions, and being seized in per- 
son by their creditors—but conquest reduced the 
greater number to this level. It did not, indeed, 
follow that a vanquished people should always be 
an enslayed people. In some cases that result 
ensued—ensued rigorously; but in general a less 


| seyere course was taken. Those whose condition was 


in the least measure degraded, consisted of men who 
ceased to possess land, to bear arms, or to take any 
part in public affairs, but who were protected by 
some chief or lord, as the cultivators of certain 
lands, on condition of their paying a certain tribute, 
or rendering certain services. Tacitus describes 
this as the condition of the large mass of dependents 
who bore the name of serfs, or slaves, among the 
ancient Germans. The distance was great between 
such a condition and that of the serf who became 
the mere chattel of the master, to be mutilated, 
sold, or put to death by him at pleasure. The 
condition of the Anglo-Saxon serf of the lowest 
grade was, indeed, grievous. He could neither 
represent himself nor others; his interests were 
all in the keeping of another hand. He had no 
standing in any public court. His oath was of no 
value. His lord claimed possession of him and of 
all that could belong to him, as he would have 
claimed possession of a horse, or of any other quad- 
ruped properly his own. As the serf had no pro- 
perty, he could pay no fine; and should he prove 
a delinquent, the mulct was taken in torture. 
Generally the serfs passed from hand to hand with 
the ground to which they were attached. Their 
children of course inherited their degradation. 
From the Doomsday Book we learn that the 
Anglo-Saxon slayes were most numerous in Glou- 
4 
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cestershire, where they were as a fourth as com- 
pared with the free men; and in Cornwall, Devon, 
and Stafford, where they were as one-fifth. The 
numbers diminish as we remove from the Welsh 
border, until we come to Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
Rutland, and York, in which counties not a slave 
is registered. But there were classes there whose 
condition bore too near a resemblance to that of 
the slave class elsewhere. 

It is maintained, however, by well-informed 
authorities on this subject, that the condition of 
the Anglo-Saxon serf would admit of comparison, 
as to the means of comfort, with the lot of our own 
peasantry. Above all, manumission was possible, 
easy, and frequent. Such instances were not 
wholly unknown among the pagan Saxons. They 
became much more common when the Saxons be- 
came Christians. Many edifying examples of this 
nature were supplied by the Anglo-Saxon clergy; 
and where they could not bring about the ex- 
tinction of servitude, they did much to improve the 
laws, and to soften the customs relating to it. 
Matters continued very much in this state for some 
while after the Norman Conquest. From the 
custom of making slaves of captives, English slaves 
became common in the families of Scotland, and 
Scotch slaves in the families of England. So it 
was all along the Welsh border. But the Conquest, 
by putting an end, comparatively, to those border 
wars, diminished the supply of slaves from that 
source. We have no reason to think that any 
Englishman became a slave in England after the 
Conquest, otherwise than by birth or by his own 
act. We find, however, so late as the twelfth cen- 
tury, that slaves might not only be sold publicly in 
market-places, but that parents, unable or un- 
willing to support their children, could dispose of 
them in the same manner. Strange enough, it 
was chiefly to the Irish that the Hnglish slave- 
dealer of that day sold his human commodities. 
In 1102 a law was passed which prohibited ‘ the 
wicked trade of selling men in markets like brute 
beasts ;”’ but the traffic, if somewhat checked, con- 
tinued for some time longer. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we get | 
much more light on this subject. By that time the | 
towns had so far become the homes of freedom, | 
that a runaway slave who could retain his place in | 
one of them for a year and a day ceased to be a| 
slave. The drifting of the population, under many 
influences, from the country to the towns so dimin- 
ished the number of agricultural labourers, that 
great complaint arose on that ground; and when, 
in 1349, the great pestilence still more diminished 
the hands left for such labour, the Parliament 
began to take the question of employer and em- 
ployed under its consideration as the great question 
of the time. The course taken by the Parliament 
was to fix the wages for all kinds of husbandry 
and handicraft, and to make it penal in any man 
to refuse to do the work required from him on the 
prescribed terms. At the same time, severe regu- 
lations were adopted against all begging by able- 
bodied men. ‘To work for a given wage, or to 
starve, was the choice which these laws were 
intended to place before every working man. In 
those days our Parliaments never seemed to doubt 
that they were more competent to judge than the! 
parties immediately concerned as to the real duty | 
of master and man. It was found, however, to be 








more easy to issue such regulations than to secure 
obedience to them. ‘The spirit of resistance appears 
to have been general and determined. Hence, in 
1360, ten years later, the Statute of Labourers 
enjoined that no labourer should change his abode, 
or absent himself from his work, on pain of fifteen 
days’ imprisonment, and of having the letter F 
fixed upon his forehead with a hot iron. It was 
further provided in this statute that the town re- 
fusing to deliver up a runaway labourer, should 
forfeit £10 to the king and £6 to the employer. 
In 1378 the Commons repeated their lamentation 
over the general disregard of this statute. ‘* Hus- 
bandmen,” they say, ‘‘ continue to fly to the great 
towns, where they become seamen, artificers, 
clerks, to the great detriment of agriculture.” After 
another ten years, we find the same authority ex- 
pressing itself on this subject in similar terms. So 
far did our Parliaments carry their meddling, that 
they aimed to determine the kinds of food the 
labourer should eat, and the quality of the cloth he 
should wear. These facts are significant. They 
show that the great mass of working men in town 
and country had now come to be free men, claiming 
the right to take their labour to the best market. 
It is true that even to the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth we have some traces of serfdom in Kng- 
land; but all appearances of that nature had so 
died out long before, as to be hardly perceptible. 
In the year 1572 the last remnant of serfdom seems 
to have passed from our history. The reader may 
see the signs of this growth of independence, and 
consequent discontent in the middle life, in the 
popular risings under Wat Tyler and Jack Cade. 
The giant evil of vagrancy, which all the terrors of 
the lash and the gibbet, under the Tudors, could 
not subdue, came from this memorable social tran- 
sition—the transition which raised the peasants 
and craftsmen of Europe to the level of free men. 
Large portions of these classes were not capable of 
making a wise use of their liberty. By hawking 
their labour from place to place, their means of 
subsistence became unequal and uncertain, expos- 


| ing them to great temptation ; and in this manner 


they often acquired wandering and idle habits, 
which, after a while, nothing could cure. It was 
from these causes that the prevalence of vagrancy 
seemed to keep pace with the growth of freedom 
from serfdom or slavery. 

So it was, then, that the working men of Europe 
—-workers in the field and workers in the factory— 
from being nearly all slaves, came to be all free, 
With this great change many other changes have 
come. In the old world there was no poor law. 
The mass of the industrial classes being slaves, 
the rich and the well-to-do cared for their own 
poor in the persons of their own slaves. The com- 
paratively few poor beside who were free were left 
to live on or to perish as they might. Travellers 
who explore the ruins of ancient cities, such as the 
Egyptian Thebes, Athens, or Rome, haye their 
attention called to the remains of public edifices 
almost without end. But they are nowhere pointed 
to a ruin as belonging to a building reared by the 
benevolence of the rich to meet the necessities of 
the classes below them. The estimate of man as 
man, that might have led to such expressions of 
sympathy on the part of the upper ranks towards 
the lower, did not then exist. Now, in our own 
free and Christian England, we have institutions 
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originated by those who haye, for the benefit of 
those who have not, in almost every other street | 
through our cities and towns. All this is done, | 
not for men or families who are the property of 
those who do it, but for men and families, for the 
most part, whom they have never seen, and only 
know as being necessitous. It comes from a volun- 
tary benevolence—from a self-moved humanity. 
Surely the former times were not better than these. 
Surely Christianity, which has been the great 
moving power in bringing about this change, has 
not shown itself as the enemy of the working man. 
Is it not immeasurably better that these things | 
should be done thus generously towards the free, | 
than that they should be done from pure selfish- | 
ness towards the slave ? 

3ut there is another side to this picture. The} 
working man, having no owner now to feed, and | 
clothe, and lodge him, is expected to provide such | 
things for himself. Now, accordingly, the working | 
man needs to be a man of forecast and of steady 
habits. If inclined to be thoughtless, improvident, 
and insolent, he is at full liberty to be so; but he 
must take the consequences. He claims to be in- | 
dependent of his master as to what he shall do| 
with his labour and skill; and his master must be | 
allowed to be independent of him as to the labour | 
or skill he may choose to employ. The agreement 
between them is voluntary—free on both sides, | 
and may be made to cease by either at pleasure. | 





If it may be a purely selfish contract on the part of 
the man, it may be so on the part of the master. 
If the one works simply to get the pay, the other 
may pay simply to get the work. In such a state 
of things it behoves the working man to remember 
that if he is to be secured against poverty and 
want, or against destitution in sickness, it becomes 
him to provide against such evils by his own fore- 
thought and effort. If he must be free, he must 
be a man: self-sustained, self-reliant, looking to 
his own brain and muscle for the supply of his 
wants, and not to the muscle or brain of other 
men. It has taken some time to teach the 
labourer and the artisan this lesson. The vagrancy 
and disorder which followed for a time, on.the 


| abolition of serfdom, showed that it was one ing 


for men in that condition to claim freedom, an 
another for them to know how to use it; and there 
are many among ourselves who are more skil'ed in 
asserting their right as freemen than in turning 
their freedom to the best account. ‘The relations 
between master and man ought not to be purely 
selfish: a good deal of the generous and the kindly 
should be blended with it on both sides. Never- 
theless, it becomes every working man to cling to 
the old English maxim—‘‘ The man is best helped 
who helps himself;” and never to seck from the 
hand of another what may be gained by his own. 
Such a spirit is proper to the free man, and those 
who possess it alone deserve to be free. 


HOPE. 


“ Tux ample proposition that Hope makes, 
In all designs begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promised largeness.” 


== NE of the strangest features of our 

== nature, and one which is, by 

mere human philosophy unac- 

countable, is the tenacity with 

which we cling to hope, no 

matter how often disappointed. 

Building castles in the air is un- 

doubtedly our favourite enjoy- 

ment. We live, in fact, on hope—we are all more 

or less discontented with the past and the present, 

and live on the future by anticipation. The youth 

has glorious dreams of the time when he shall be 

aman; the young man hopes to better his position 

or circumstances, which he can retire to enjoy in old 

age; and the old man, having toiled all his life, and 

felt it to be a failure, lives again in his children, 

and hopes that something better may be achieved by 

them. Hope never leaves us—it is the one star of 

life that never sets; and, though toned down by 

the almost daily bitterness of disappointment, its 
light never entirely departs— 


‘¢ Despair is never quite despair.” 


Even at the darkest there is some vague hope that 
things will yet look brighter. The condemned 
criminal can scarcely believe that he will of a cer- 
tainty die on a set day—he hopes that something 
may occur to prevent his execution ; so the soldier, 





going into battle, expects that some of his comrades 
will fall, but hopes that he may escape; and we 
all think it quite natural that our neighbours should 
die, but we ourselves hope to live for a long time. 
Hope seems almost an innate faculty of mind, 
scarcely depending on the exercise of thought ; for 
we sometimes hope we know not for what, but 
just feel an indefinite trust in life, from which 
every other hope springs. 

It is this indefinite trust which gives life its only 
charm. Man is conscious of, hopes for, and seeks 
after, some unknown good, the want of which he 
feels. 

‘We never ave, but always éo be blest.” 


None have ever found it on earth; but still every 
one hopes on. Many follow after fame and riches, 
if perchance it may be there; but the few who find 
them are still as unsatisfied as ever—their ideal 
good is not there. Some hunt down one thing, 
and, when they do not find it there, hunt down 
another, and so hunt and hope all their lives. And 
others, who get their will of everything they want, 
find that, after all, it is not at all that they want. 
The verdict of one of these, a very rich and wise 
philosopher, is, ‘‘ All is vanity and vexation of . 
spirit.” 

"the would think that, according to reason, such 
experience accumulating for ages would force 
people to regard hope as a base flatterer and 
deceiver, and that the general course of their own 
experience would drive to despair. But, no; hope 
is proof against reason and everything. Never 
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despair seems to be the motto of human nature. 
Come weal, come woe, man hopes on, and hopes to 
the end. 

Such is the fact. But how can it be accounted 
for? Evidently by the reflection that there is a 
good beyond what this life can furnish, and that 
it is somewhere to be found. The mind believes 
it, for without belief there cannot be hope. Man 
seems like a traveller who has lost something of 
which he bitterly feels the need, and has turned 
back to look for it; but now it is night, and he 
only gropes about where he thinks he has lost it. 
The ill-success of the search does not quench 
the fire of hope; it is, so to speak, an instinct 
of the soul, constantly driving it on, though in 
the dark. 

The soul’s Artificer can alone explain this mystery 


of hope. It is no idle dream haunting the spirit of | 





man. By the light of his truth our Maker demon- 
strates the reality of what was certainly, but dimly 
and vaguely, believed before—shows what we have 
lost, and where to find it. The distorted gleam of 
hope that tinges earthly objects with unearthly 
beauty is fitful and deceiving; but hope itself is a 
beacon lighted on the summit of the heayenl 
Zion—steady, pure, and brilliant, shining throug 
the darkness of ages, till the latest wanderer returns. 
It is the pole-star of existence—the ‘‘ anchor of 
the soul,” grounded in the love of God, on which 
the soul hangs by the chain of faith. 

Everlasting life—the enjoyment of the fulness of 
God for ever—is the end of hope, and the satisfac- 
tion of our nature. No wonder that the craving of 
the soul is unquenchable, its loss is so great; no 
wonder that its hope is indestructible, its realisa- 
tion is so glorious, 


OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 


<< HE practice of open-air speak- 
ing is a very old one. It was 
never a very delicate duty. 
Noah, ‘‘a preacher of right- 
eousness,”’ found an audience 
3 remarkable for scoffing and dis- 
regarding. Jonah’stimidnature 
. was singularly alarmed when com- 
manded to utter the word of theLord 
against Nineveh. The unpleasant- 
s ness of the task, and the resistance 
he made against it, are fully recorded for our in- 
struction in a book which stands out from the rest 
as a beacon, warning succeeding Jonahs from similar 
derelictions of duty. Yet who would not pity the 
poor prophet? Nineveh was renowned for being a 
city of almost incredible length, and it is possible 
he had to go through it with this terrible message. 
Isaiah’s lamentation had been, ‘‘ Who hath believed 
our report?” when he foretold the coming of the 
Messiah; and Jonah’s tale of sorrow might well seem 
not more incredible. To ordinary natures, Christ’s 
encounters in the streets of Jerusalem and other 
cities with proud Pharisees and quibbling scribes 
would not sve been over-pleasant. The Masier 
ever soughy after the populace. Where they ga- 
thered he met them. He refused not to enter the 
synagogue, no more than he now denies his presence 
to the majestic cathedral. The streets knew his 
voice, even as they have known it in the present 
days. It is not a little singular that the majority 
of his recorded discourses were delivered in the open 
air. Wherever he went was consecrated ground. 
The people assembled on the sea-beach, or upon 
the mountain-side, and there the Preacher taught 
them, taking his illustrations from the objects they 
chanced to see: a sower that went forth to sow, 
or a fisherman, or a tree, oran herb. Later on, the 
apostles, who were not always privileged to teach 
in houses, in all probability copied their Master by 
preaching in the streets and suburbs of the cities 
through which they passed. ‘‘ They went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word with signs following.” 





In England open-air preaching is as old as the 
introduction of Christianity itself. There was no 
lack of churches, where simple faith and holy life 
was presented to the people long before Austin—or 
Augustin—invaded Kent, commissioned by Pope 
Gregory to evangelise the land. Unfortunately, 
when the Diocletian persecution extended to Britain, 
the majority of these rudely-constructed churches 
were demolished. Services were afterwards held in 
the open air. The earnest missionary band that 
settled in Iona, with noble Columba at its head, 
taught the pagans the doctrines of the cross. St. 
Patrick moved the hearts of Irishmen, assembled 
together among the rocks and in the dells of their 
picturesque country, to accept a purer and more 
satisfying religion. The Lollards chanted their 
songs of praise in the highways and fields, with 
friendly sentries peering over the hedges to give 
notice of the approach of the soldiery. Driven 
about by persecutors, they shunned the light, as 
though their deeds had been evil; but night was 
their only protector, and so they shielded themselves 
under its curtain. Open-air preaching descended 
down the line of history, always obtaining ground 
somewhere, though almost choked by Queen Mary, 
and more than impeded by the second Charles. 
After that we find few traces, if any, of the exist- 
ence of this powerful lever for the good of the 
masses. Whitfield and Wesley were the great 
revivers of open-air services. How these giant 
preachers succeeded in awakening the religious 
apathy of the nation, history can tell. Fields and 
commons were appropriated by them and their fol- 
lowers to the worship of Almighty God, and la- 
bourers and artisans heard the word gladly. 

Churches and chapels were then erected, and the 
open-air movement stopped. Even thirty years ago, 
had a man ventured to preach in the streets, he 
would have been accounted either hypocrite or 
madman. It must not be denied that the Methodists 
were about the first to return to the old practice of 
street preaching. Many of their efforts were, unfor- 
tunately, extremely ludicrous, owing principally 
to the ignorance of those who preached. Village 
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roysterers, tempted by the singularity of the 
scene, would play little tricks (harmless as far 
as the person of the preacher was concerned) 
upon the objects of their amusement. Yet the 
word was to the saving of the souls of many of 
these hobbledehoys. Thousands of villagers who 
attend the house of God owe their conversion to 
the humanly-weak exhortations of men eulogised 
by Sydney Smith in his well-known term. ‘con- 
secrated cobblers.” 
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side of those who uplifted the cross. The parks 
swarmed with enthusiasts of every grade of reli- 
gious and political thought; and those who had 
no definite ideas on either religion or politics com- 
manded audiences. This was not to be wondered at. 
He who has anything to communicate to his fellows 
may be certain of some sort of listeners. 

It then became a serious question among Chris- 
tians, whether members of the established church or 
dissenters, how long this state of things should con- 


“lhe Lollards chanted their songs of praise in the highways and fields,”—p. 64. 


This particular kind of missionary work extended | tinue without their endeayouring to improve the 
itself to London. Conversions were found to be | tone of street preaching. To his credit, Dr. Tait, the 
frequent, and the communion table began to know | Bishop of London, entered the field, and those who 
many who, in prowling through the streets, had | had expressed their doubts as to the orthodoxy of the 
found salyation by listening for a moment to the} thing began to cheer the prelatical pioneer. His 
earnest appeals of the lecturer. Heresy was also example, of course, stimulated others. If it did 
taught at the elbows of the pure gospeller; for | not exactly become fashionable, it at least became 
true religion was ever haunted by its implacable | popular, to turn out of doors on Sunday afternoons 
foe. The tares must thrive with the wheat. Strange | to listen to some clergyman preaching in the open 
medleys sounded upon the passing ear. Infidelity, | parts of London. Christian laymen were, however, 
spiritualism, and mormonism were preached by the | at the bottom of the moyement. We believe they 
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are so still, and hope they may ever continue to fill 
the prominent position they have taken in this 
divine enterprise. 

We are afraid that the present condition of street 
lecturing, as far as London is concerned, is some- 
what discouraging. Those who have watched the 
ebbings and flowings of the movement must have 
observed, of late, how much its energy has fluctu- 
ated and declined. ‘We fear that the interference of 
injudicious friends has had something to do with 
this result. Places are sometimes selected which 
are far from suitable; the police have to interfere 
to prevent a disturbance, and so the matter soon 
comes to an end. 

One cause of the somewhat retarded growth of 
this institution is to be found in the mistakes com- 
mitted by the preachers themselves. An eminent 
minister recently exhorted a number of youn 
street preachers in this wise: ‘‘ Preach the gospe 
—legally, if you can; but preach the gospel: 
illegally, if you can’t; for your duty is to preach 
the gospel.” Few, perhaps, would approve of 
adopting the alternative of preaching illegally, and 
submitting themselves to the inconyenience of fine 
or imprisonment for gotting in the way of the street 
traffic. The advice must be taken with this re- 
servation, and only as an expression of the same 
intention as that of the apostle, when he declared 
that “‘ Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the gospel!” 

A wise auxiliary to preachin 
is tract distribution. ere the 
with little attention, the tract has effec’ 


in London streets 
ing has met 
the good 


desired. This work is, in the lower neighbourhoods, 
porrremed by respectable working men and women ; 


ut in quieter districts it is done by 
who take it in turns to say a kind wo 
to. bestow a tract. 

How can this institution of street preaching be 
made more effective? This isa question that claims 
the attention of Christian b prople Much, of course, 
might be done by more educated persons enlisting 
in this good service. Many are discouraged by a 
fear et they would not succeed as they would 
like, . Johnson once said to Boswell, ‘I think 
it more disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try 
it and fail; as it is more disgraceful not to fight, 
than to fight and be beaten. . Courage is 
reckoned the greatest of all virtues, because, unless 
a man has that virtue, he has no security for pre- 
serving any other.” It would be well for qualified 
laymen to test their abilities before they consign 
them to the purgatory of inaction. 

Much more could be done by encouraging, 
assisting, and educating the numerous street 
preachers we haye already. They are, for the major 

art, unpaid servants, and have in the week to work 
in factories, where the persecution and scoflings to 
which they are subjected are not a little trying. 

No body of men can be more conscious of their 
inability and lack of training than street preachers. 
They are a simple band, anxiously desiring the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom. The majority of 
them will bear—ah, thankfully, too—correction 
for mistakes, and will listen attentively to sugges- 
tions lovingly made. Their powers of endurance 
in the streets qualify them for this humble spirit. 
We have heard worse sermons in both churches and 
chapels; and actions as distorted during their 
delivery have been seen in the pulpit. He who 


oung men, 
, a8 well as 





seeks for bad preaching and silly talking can go 
elsewhere than in the streets for an abundance. 
The open-air preacher knows and expects criti- 
cism; but he is prepared to resist all putting 
down. You may complain of his bad grammar, 
his inelegant, roundabout expressions; he will 
listen attentively to you. Once decry his work, 
and, with characteristic boldness, he will deny 
man’s power to close his mouth. ‘Whether it is 
better to hearken unto God or man, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things we have seen and 
heard.” 

Among the readers of THE QUIVER we know there 
are many who engage in this missionary work. 
Let us have a talk with such. It will be hardly 
necessary to remind them that the grand aim of a 
preacher's sermon or address should be the preach- 
ing of Christ. Faith cometh by hearing; but 
how shall faith be received by those who hear 
not of its Author? If ever the story of the birth, 
sufferings, crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus be 
a stale and dry topic in the church, it never can be 
in the streets. But the street missionary should en- 
deayour to avoid addressing merely the passions. 
Most men, whether badly educated or refined, have an 
innate artistic feeling. Even the uncouth country- 
man, who preferred seeing ‘‘a helephant” to the 
beautiful pictures in our National Gallery, was, 
probably, not altogether deyoid of this element in 

is rugged nature. Some recognition of the true 
yalue of art leads the most selfish and the most 
coarse of men to admire not only flowers, but the 
disposition of them according to their colours. The 
loungers and idlers of the metropolis have, strange 
as it may appear, a keen relish for the unnatural, 
artificial, and passionate. A clergyman, with re- 
markable powers of imagination, was once discours- 
ing on the sufferings of the Saviour. He picraeed 
Christ’s crucifixion so vividly, and presented it with 
such intense reality before the minds of his congre- 
gation, that he and the audience fell to tears. The 
good man believed his Master would saye many 
souls by that morning’s sermon. Judge of his sur- 
Prise, tharetogs, when, “oe was descending the 
pulpit stairs, a young , r imaginative, 
came to him and said, gti Leone in her eyes, ‘‘ Oh, 
sir, I was never more delighted in my life, not even 
in a theatre!” The clergyman accepted meekly the 
lesson. Paul said he aimed the truth at every man’s 
conscience, This is the most successful presahing. 
Still, it should be done with delicacy, especially 
in the open air. The class cf hearers assembled 
around the preacher should be studied. In some 
of the poorer localities of London it is simply use- 
less to use such general ases as ‘‘the truth,” 
‘‘the gospel,” ‘believe and live,” &c. The hearers 
ano be made acquainted with what the gos- 
pel is, and what it is to believe and live. A poor 
uneducated scullery-maid went to a very earnest 
minister the other day, and, when asked of him 
whether she was a sinner, replied, ‘‘ Noa.” He 
said he hadn’t any gospel for her, if sho was not. 
Thinking it just possible she didn’t know what the 
term meant—for, poor thing, she was very ignorant 
—he asked whether she was wicked, had told lies, 
or stolen, or felt unhappy? She was very wicked, 
she replied. There are many just as ignorant as 
was she. 

No one can complain of the lack of earnestness in 
street preaching. Complaints are on the other side. 
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A countryman gave this curious verdict upon a | it has ceased to become, in the minds of hundreds, 


class of preaching in the Puritan times—‘ This 
man,” salth he, ‘‘may be a great scholar, but he 
wants beetle and wedges to hew our knotted timber 
withal; our green wood will not bush unless it be 
better blown.” This lament is far from applying to 
the street preaching of the presentday. Theironon 
the anvil does sparkle about. Indeed, were earnest- 
ness neglected, the days of success in the gospel 
field would be numbered. But the prime agent in 
making 5 listen to you is in a careful, steady 
delivery. lustering, shouting, throwing arms 
about, and, indeed, all theatrical attempts at dis- 
play, are sure to be distasteful to the very per- 
sons you address, It is the calm address, the short, 
dagger-like sentences, that pierce the very soul of 
man. It has been well said that the foundation of 
good speaking is reading. He who cannot read a 
chapter eloquently, reflecting the light of the words 
upon the hearers, cannot preach eloquently. So 
little attention has been paid to good reading that 


CIRCASSIA, AND THE 
z var T a small port on the Black 


‘3 a 


Sea, and in the spring of 
this present year of grace, 

¥ our reader might have be- 
held a scene which would 
have filled him with un- 
utterable thoughts, and might 
well have choked him with 
indescribable emotion. About 


; sheltering under miserable buildings 
and stores, lay a crowd of men and women and 
children, surrounded by odds and ends of the fur- 
niture they deemed most useful, or by the little 
souvenirs they were most loth to part with; the 
stamp of the most profound dejection on their fea- 
tures, many of them making no secret of the misery 
that preyed on them, and not a few already stricken 
down by want and disease. Here is a mother 
nursing in vain the babe for whom her breasts re- 
fuse the needed nourishment. There is a handsome, 
manly face, with its brilliant and deep-yearning 
eyes telling of thoughts that wander to another 
world in search of one who shall gladden her 
husband no more. Farther back, among the cabins 
that pass for houses among the settled inhabitants 
of the place, the like scenes are being repeated— 
repeated not here and there, and at long intervals, 
but everywhere. Here do half-made graves receive 
their tenants; and here are men from whom no 
oppression or suffering can take the native stamp 
of gallantry and nobleness, petitioning for food, 
or trying to barter some few remaining relics of 
a former wealth for the barest necessaries of 
ife. 

The town itself is almost as poor as poverty can 
make it. Its houses are mostly of timber, plastered 
with mud, and are tenanted by a most motley 
crowd of Circassians, Tartars, Greeks, Turks, Jews, 

Russians, Armenians—about 3,000 in all, In addi- 








a necessary part of a minister’s education. In 
the matter of anecdotes which are frequently inter- 
spersed in the discourses of the most popular street 
preachers, great care should be exercised in their 
selection. They should be used, but never misused. 
‘* Stories and sayings of cihers,” says George Her- 
bert, ‘‘ men heed and remember better than exhor- 
tations, which, though earnest, yet often die with 
the sermon.” 

When we preach the terrors of the law, let us 
do it with great meekness. The words must be 
God’s, the manner Christ’s, and the blessing will 
be from the Holy Ghost. The Puritan Adams once 
remarked, that ‘‘ Aaron’s bells must be wisely 
rung; sometimes the treble of mercy, sometimes 
the tenor of judgment, sometimes the counter-tenor 
of reproof, and often the mean of exhortation.” 
Above all, success depends upon Almighty God, 
beng has promised to send his blessing to those who 
ask it. 


CIRCASSIAN EXODUS. 


tion to these, are numerous soldiers, while their 
fortress is the one noticeable building of the place. 
In the dull and shallow roadstead there swing at 
uncertain anchorage a few vessels of light draught, 
which kave come hither for freights of tallow, wax, 
grain. or hides. The port is Anapa (see map), and 
these miserable and woe-struck, but still handsome 
men and women, who lounge about the quay, or 
loiter in the wretched streets, or lie listless and 
heartbroken in every place of shelter, are some 
of those thousands of Circassians whom the Czar 
of the Russias has driven from their homes. 

In the mountain ranges which extend almost 
from Anapa to Mount Elburz,* their highest point, 
and which continue in a south-easterly direction 
right along the northern boundary of Georgia, are 
the homes they will never see again. Not Delenda, 
but Deletaest, Circassia. Among these slopesand hills, 
and ravines and valleys, they and their fathers 
have for centuries been tending herds and flocks, 
raising innumerable horses of a breed scarcely 
inferior to the Arab, hunting at pleasure every 
variety of game, cultivating the ground, and main- 
taining a vigorous independence and freedom they 
have now for eyer lost. And the scenes at Anapa 
were not unique. The like untold misery, and the 
like fatality, were to be seen at Djouba, at To- 
napré, and elsewhere. By March last (March, 
1864), no fewer than 30,000 of these banished Cir- 
cassians had been transported to Turkey; while at 
Anapa and two or three other ports were 50,000 
more waiting to follow! They hope to find Turkish 
homes, and then to find Turkish graves. The Sultan 
will help them if he can. He has already suc- 
ceeded in doing so to some extent, but the want of 

* Mount Elburz, or Elbours, or Elbrouz, is the name by 
which we denote the highest point of this mountain chain. 
Properly, it is not a name at all, for it simply describes the 
circumstance that a mountain reaches the snow-line. The peak 


is found nearly at the intersection of the 43rd parallel with the 
42nd meridian.—Klaproth, quoted in M‘Culloch, ‘* Caucasus,” 
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organisation and established system in the Govern- 
ment, and in the country generally, makes it diffi- 
cult to give effect to the benevolence designed. 
Thousands—yes, thousands /—of those who sailed 
from Anapa, Tonapré, &c., have already perished. 
And it is only’a few days since we saw a letter from 
an Englishman, residing ata Turkish seaport, stating 
that, in addition to those who had already perished, 
the miseries endured by those who had arrived so 
far towards their intended destination forbade all 
hope of their reaching it alive. A few short months 
since, this brave and gallant nation, in spite of per- 
petual war through many years against the enor- 
mous power of Russia, still numbered a million 
souls. It is a nation no more. Its prowess, its 
physical beauty, and its heroism belong only to 
the past. Circassia will never more be inhabited 
by Circassians ; and by the time this paper is in 
the hands of our readers, a full half of them will 





and warlike of all the inhabitants of this extensive 
and romantic range. 

Circassia itself is of very considerable extent, 
and, like Mingrelia and Georgia, all belonging to 
the same mountain system, it is of most uneven 
surface. It presents more of bare rock than 
Georgia, which lies south-east of it; ‘but on 
every shelf,.and in every rift, trees, grain, vege- 
tables, and fruit of almost every kind are produced 
from the most fertile soil. The animals, also, are 
on the same scale of abundance and variety, 
whether the wild or domesticated tribes be con- 
sidered; the quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, or 
reptiles.” The country abounds in almost every 
kind of game; and the Circassians themselves never 
founding towns, but preferring movable settle- 
ments and scattered villages, have retained their 
ancient fondness for the chase, accounting it, par 
excellence, the sport of nobles; and have combined 
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have fallen victims to the wretchedness, disease, 
mischances, famine, which have always attended 
compulsory migrations on an extensive scale. 

But what is Circassia like, and why should Russia 
be so anxious to possess it? Well, first, Circassia 
is somewhat of a misnomer, for the country is called 
properly, Tcherkessia, or Tcherkeskaia. Referring 
to the map, our reader will notice at the top of the 
left hand corner, a large and very important river, 
the Kuban. Immediately below it he will see tho 
word ‘‘ Caucasus,” and a little further south he will 
observe a chain of mountains, running nearly east 
and west, also called Caucasus. Between these 
mountains and the river Kuban lie the steppes 
and plains, the table lands and valleys, called the 
Country of the Caucasus. The northern slopes of 
the mountains will be seen to be identical with the 
southern portion of this Country of the Caucasus. 
Those northern slopes are Circassia, and the Cir- 
cassians were the most numerous, and powerful, 





the extreme of dexterity in the use of weapons with 
the greatest agility of body and gallantry of soul. 
They have long been accustomed to fight against 
almost any odds, and sometimes, when every man 


.of a small band of them has been manifestly doomed, 


they have fallen only with many times their own 
number of their foes. 

The laws of the Circassians were administered by 
a Council of Elders, elected from all ranks but the 
lowest, were sanctioned by ancient usage, and 
needed little reform, simply because the habits of the 
people remained almost unchanged from generation 
to generation. The Circassians had no learning, 
and but little commerce. But they had unbounded 
courage, and a passion for liberty which, backed 
by the character of their country, enabled them to 
maintain with credit, and frequently with brilliant 
success, their long and utterly unequal contest 
with Russia. MReprisals on their invaders have 


‘frequently been as severe as swift, and many a 
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Russian general has made a more intimate ac- 
quaintance than he liked with Circassian strongholds 
and Circassian homes. They wanted to be let alone, 
and wanted nothing more; and were so farfrom bein 
the ‘‘savages” they have often been acne 
to be, that even their worst enemies, when made 
prisoners of war, they have always held to ransom. 
To Russia, the direct and proper value of Circassia 
must be extremely little, yet sho has spent, and 
was prepared to spend, thousands upon thousands of 
men, and millions upon millions of roubles, in the en- 
deavour to acquire it. She hassucceeded. But what 
can haye been her motive for an expenditure so enor- 
mously disproportionate to the apparent results? 
She was in no want of additional space for an al- 
ready over-crowded population. She has hundreds 
of square miles of her own proper territory, for 
which she wants nothing but imhabitants. She 
was not hard pressed for ports on her southern 
coasts. Besides Anapa (long since formally ceded 
to her, and long before that her own by the right 
of the stronger), she has other ports on the north- 
east shores of the Black Sea, and the Crimea and 
Odessa are still hers. She was in no danger of 
invasion from a people she could have absorbed en 
masse, and never Rei the difference. Then, what 
is it she can want with the Circassia she has been 
at so vast a cost to depopulate and make desert? 
Let us consider. 

Georgia she already possesses, having obtained 
it by fraud some sixty or seventy years since; and 
in itself it would seem to be of almost as little 
value as Circassia. But Circassia and Georgia, if 
of little value in themselves, may be of value 
enough as means to an end. Russia’s policy is far- 
reaching, her diplomacy systematic, her aims bold 
and remote. She is as resolved at this moment that 
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Turkey shall go down as she was before the battle of 
the Alma was fought. And Turkey can be wounded 
in Asia aseasily asin Europe. Butmore. Through 
Circassia and Georgia lies the way to Persia—a way 
which can easily be rendered inaccessible and im- 
passable to all but its possessors. And when Russia 
is ready we shall hear of her in Persia. She will 
possess that splendid and most wealthy land almost 
as easily, and far more enduringly, than it was 
once possessed by Alexander, and was afterwards 
governed by soldiers he had led. 

It would not be unwarranted by facts if we were 
to say that Russia looks still further. She has 
grown beyond all known precedent inthe Old World, 
and her vigour is still young. And one of these 
days our children will in all probability discover 
that it is not the Affghans they need trouble about 
when they think of the North-west provinces of 
India—but Russia; that the masters of that fateful 
Bolan Pass are not a gallant but half-disciplined 
race of mountaineers, but the generals of some 
future czar; and that the patience, resource, and 
resolution which so brilliantly defended Sebastopol, 
have made impregnable, whether as a basis for 
more advanced operations, or as a line for retreat, 
the gorges and defiles of Cabul. At present we 
see only the first steps of this probably intended 
march. But, even now, Circassia is of the past. 
The crime of her national annihilation has been 
accomplished. While many of us have been 
dreaming, Russia has been working. She has 
devised great evil, and has brought it to pass. To 
the indignation of all Europe she has long become 
indifferent; she keeps no conscience, and appears 
to reck not of the truth that, though the punish- 
ment of evil be delayed, there are reckoning days 
for nations as well as for men. 
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GRANDPAPA’S PRESENT. 


NO this is your birthday, little wo- 
man,” said an old gentleman, pat- 
ting his granddaughter upon the 
head; ‘‘and howold may we be?” 

‘“« Nine, grandpapa,” said Laura, 
eagerly, for she was very proud of 
being so old. 

‘Nine! What an old woman 
youare growing!” And the grand- 
papa pretended to be very much 
surprised. ‘‘ Presents used to be 
the fashion when I had birthdays.” 

‘‘And so they are still,” cried Harry, as the 
children all began laughing—‘‘so they are still. 
Laura has got a host of presents. Papa gave her a 
desk—such a beauty! mamma gave her a new doll, 
with clothes to take off and on; Kitty and Frank 
gave her a book ; Bell gave her a pincushion ; and 
I gave her a knife.” 

‘Then I am the only one who has not given her 
something,” said grandpapa, fumbling in his waist- 
coat pocket. ‘* Well, Miss Nine-years-old, here’s 
my present ;” and he held out a bright, new half- 
sovereign, ' 


Laura’s eyes sparkled. If there was one thing 
she had been longing to have as a present, if was 
some money to spend as she liked herself; and in 
her imagination she had laid out just the very sum 
of ten shillings, which plan was to be put in force 
if any one gave her what she wished so very much. 
So when her grandfather put the half-sovereign in 
her hand, and told her it was all her own, Laura 
thought herself the happiest and richest little girl, 
and her grandfather the very dearest old man, in 
the world. 

Laura’s birthday was a very merry and happy 
one. Seme cousins spent the day with her; and 
in the eve.ing a great many children came, and 
they danced and played games until quite late. 

What a pity it is such happy days cannot last 
longer! but even birthdays have only twenty-four 
hours, supposing even you get up at midnight, 
and go to bed the next midnight, which, much as 
ttle children like birthdays, T never heard of any 
one doing; and then, too, there is only one birth- 
day in the year; though a little boy I know comes to 
me very often and says—‘‘ May I have my birthday 
to-day, mamma, and get Uncle George’s present ?” 
‘ Laura Hart’s birthday did not last any longer 





than any one else’s; it was over—the doll had been 
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duly undressed and dressed again in the presence 
of an admiring group of little girls; the desk had 
been stored with Laura’s treasures; the book and 
knife looked at, and the raee! red pincushion 
stuck so full of pins that it looked like a hedgehog 
with scarlet fever. 
her lessons, trying not to think of the half-sove- 
reign which was still to be spent and furnish delight. 
A tew days afterwards her mamma, who was going 
to the county town, asked Laura if she soul like 
to go. You may be sure Laura said, ‘‘ Yes, very 
much indeed,” and flew off to get ready, thinking 
that now at last she would have an opportunity 
of laying out grandpapa’s present. The younger 
children were almost as eager about it as herself, 
for she had promised them each a present, and made 
each tell her what they wished for most. 

The drive was a pretty long one, but Laura sat 
as quiet as a mouse, thinking of what she was 
going to buy. Almost the first shop her mamma 
went into was a bookseller’s, and Laura imme- 
diately caught sight of a book she had been longing 
to have. It was a beautiful book, full of stories 
azd pictures, but much more expensive than her 
mamma ever gave to her. As she was turning 
over the leaves, the shop door was slightly opened, 
and a ragged little girl peeped in. 

‘Go away,” cried the shopman, ‘ fe mg} 
You’ve been hanging about all day. I'll tell the 
police if you do not look sharp.” 

‘I’m starving, sir,” said the girl, in a weak 
voice; ‘‘and father’s starving. I’ve not begged to- 
day, but nobody gives me anything. Perhaps this 
little lady will——” 

‘Go away, I say!” and the man pushed her out, 
shutting the door with an angry bang. The little 
girl’s face flushed deeply ; then the great tears came 
rolling down, and, clasping her hands together, she 
turned away, but only to stand in front of the shop 
window. 

Laura’s mamma had seen the look of hunger and 
misery upon the poor child’s face, and the thin, 
threadbare clothing, through which the cold winter 
wind could so easily find its way ; she had watched 
Laura’s face, too, and seen her eyes fill with tears, 
as the child spoke ; but that was all. Directly the 
man shut the door Laura turned back to her pic- 
ture book, and forgot everything else, until her 
mother asked, ‘‘ Are you ready, Laura?” 

Then she came forward, carrying the book, and 
whispered—‘‘ May I buy it, mamma?” 

“It will cost you all the money you have, 
Laura,” replied her mother. ‘There will be 
none left to buy what you wanted for the little 

Laura blushed, but it was not a blush of shame 
so much as of anger. ‘‘ The money is all my own, 
mamma,” she said. ‘“ pty ay gave it to me to 
do as I liked with, and I like the book.” 

‘And the little girl standing shivering and 
hungry at the window would like clothes and food, 
Laura,” said her mother, gravely, for she was very 
sorry to see her dear little daughter so selfish. 
“‘ Besides, you promised the children presents.” 

‘* They must wait,” said Laura; ‘‘or they can 
look at my book. Do let me buy it, mamma!” 

‘“‘Do as you like, Laura: the money is your 
own ;” and so saying, her mamma turned away, 
leaving Laura to purchase the book, and hand over 
the precious half-sovereign to the shopman. Then, 





when she had the parcel in her hand, her mamma 
opened the door and went out; but she sto 

there, and said to the little beggar-girl—‘* You 
look cold and hungry, poor child What is the 
matter with your father, that he cannot work for 


Laura was sitting quietly at | you? 


‘*He fell off a ladder, ma’am, more than six 
months ago, and broke his leg, and then r 
mother died, and we sold all we had, and we have 
nothing now, except what I beg for.” And the 
child sobbed as she spoke, looking up into the kind 
face that was bending over her. 

‘*How long would ten shillings keep yeu and 
your father?” asked Laura’s mother; and the 
girl’s eyes opened wide with rise as she said— 

‘Oh, ma’am! we’ve hardly had more than two 
shillings a week for ever so long.” 

‘‘Then ten shillings would » wee you and your 
father five weeks ?” 

‘‘Indeed it would, ma’am. I don’t eat much, 
and the wonan gives us the garret for nothing, 
because father is so respectable, and gives the 
children a little pry & 

‘* Poor child!” said Laura’s mother. ‘‘ Here is 
ten shillings for you; and if you will come to this 
pe dew y five weeks you shall have the same.” 

e beggar-girl took the money, and a bright 
smile came across her thin face. ‘‘Oh, thank 
you! God bless you, ma’am!” she said, and stood 
watching her kind friend, as Laura and she walked 
away. 

ati was not at all comfortable. Her con- 
science told her why her mamma had spoken to the 
beggar-girl of ten shillings, and her face had grown 
very hot while she listened; and when she was 
again walking on by her mother’s side, her book 
grew very heavy, and she began to wish she had 
not spent the money. The wish grew much 
stronger when her mamma went into a toy-shep, 
and Laura saw such a pretty horse—just the thing 
Frank had begged for—and a box of beautiful 
tools—seemingly the very ones H told her he 
had so long wished for; but she could only look: 
the money that was to have given so much pleasure 
was all gone—all spent upon the beautiful book 
she carried so wearily ; so she stood looking out of 
the window, turning her head away from the rows 
of toys as well as she could. 

At last her mamma finished her shopping, and 
they were once more comfortably packed in the 
carriage, and bound for home. If Laura had been 
quiet upon the way into town, she was still quieter 
going home; instead of the pile of brown paper 
parcels she had planned to take, one square, smooth 

ackage lay upon her lap. And Laura was not 


ithe children, who had been listening for the 
sound of the carriage wheels, were all standing in 
the porch to receive them, eager and impatient to 
see what Laura had reste and you may be sure 
she felt very uncomfortable when they rushed up ; 
and she knew by their red cheeks and silence how 
much she must disappoint them. 

‘* Let me pass,” she said, impatiently, pushing 
by them. ‘I am so cold!” 

The children stared, and drew back, all except 
Baby Frank, who caught hold of her dress, and 
whispered—‘‘ What did ’oo buy me, Laury ?” 

“Nothing. I bought a book for myself,” said 
Laura, looking red and angry. 
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Tho little boy’s eager look vanished in one of 
blank disappointment, and his big blue eyes, after 
looking for a minute as if he could not quite com- 

rehend the matter, filled with tears. He took 
his fat hands from his sister’s dress, and said, yery 
softly— 

‘* She pomised Fank a horse 

Laura stayed to hear no more. She ran up- 
stairs, and took her things off; then came down 
into the drawing-room, with her beautiful book in 
her hand. Kitty was sitting near the window, 
but did not move, as Laura walked up to the 
fireplace, and sitting down, opened her book. In 
a few minutes Harry came in, and went straight 
up to Kitty. Neither of them had taken any 
notice of the book, though the firelight made 
the gold and red binding gleam brigney- Laura 
sat quiet for a while; then she started violently 
up, and cried, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak to me, 
Kitty ? and why don’t you and Harry want to see 
my book?” 

‘<T should like to see it very much,” said Harry : 
‘it looks very pretty.” 

‘No, it isn’t!” burst out Laura, in passion, and 
stamping her feet—‘‘no, it isn’t! It’s a nasty, 
ugly thing! I hate it!” 

And so saying, she threw it on to the blazing 
fire. Kitty and Harry stood aghast, and Laura, 
bursting into tears, flung herself upon a sofa. 

At this moment their mamma entered. She 
looked at her children with surprise, then walked 
straight up to the fire, and knew at once what had 
happened. She lifted the poor book out of the 
flames, and laid it in the grate; then, taking 
Laura’s hand, led her away to her own room. 

‘J will not say anything to you now,” she said, 
gravely, as Laura, sobbing bitterly, sat down upon 
the bed. ‘‘ You have, £ think, seen your first 
fault, and, when your passion has left you, will see 
your second.” 

‘Oh, mamma, I am so sorry!” sobbed Laura. 

‘‘T hope you are; you deserve to be very sorry, 
and must ask God to forgive you. You had better 
not come down-stairs again to-night. And re- 
member, Laura, a selfish act neyer ends in the 
simple act: it always brings a train of evil after it, 
and utterly destroys our true happiness.” 


” 





“THE MOUSE SWIMMING IN THE MOON- 
BEAMS.” 


N a deep hole of a mountain stream, 

~) near the roots of an old elm that 

stood on the bank, lay a large, beau- 

tiful trout. His sides were mottled 

and dotted with carmine, and his 

belly was silver. He lay easy, a 

few inches from the bottom, just 

¢ lazily moving his fins to keep him 

from touching the ground, and now and then gently 
wagging his tail to maintain himself just where he 
was. Many smaller trout lay near him, but they 
all looked up to him as a very wise old fellow, too 
swift to be devoured by larger fish, and too cunning 
to be caught by the hook. Many were the hair- 
breadth escapes of which he could boast, and 
many the hours he had made the fishermen cast their 
flies in yain: he was too wise to be caught. One 
day, two very skilful fishermen came fishing along 





the stream. They had caught a few very smail 
trout, but not one of any size. 

‘* See there! see there! what a noble fish!” says 
one. 

‘* Where P” 

‘** Just under the root of that tree. There! see 
him moye! I'll have hin, if it takes me all day.” 

Carefully and gently they threw in their lines; 
but Mr. Trout was a match for them. Then they 
changed the bait—but no! he knew them too well. 
Then they put on their flies, red and yellow, and 
black, and all colours; but the fish would not 
toueh them. He knew they were not real flies. 

‘What a noble fellow! I wish we could catch 
him. But, never mind; I'll have him yet.” 

They then went off, and caught some live grass- 
hoppers; but all to no purpose. So they were 
cbhged to give it up. On going home, one of the 
gen emen saw @ field-mouse run along before him. 

m looking y at the spot at which she 
started, he found nest, with four nearly grown 
mice. It was near a big willow-tree. So he cuta 
long stick, and stuck it in the ground near the nest. 

What are you doing?” said his friend. 

‘*T haye a little notion of my own.” 

That evening the moon shone upon the waters 
calmly, and all the fish were seeking their supper. 
If a grasshopper leaped into the water, or a fly 
came near to himself, he was sure to be 
caught up. The old trout began to be hungry. 
All the afternoon he had been boasting that no one 
could ever deceive him, and that no fisherman ever 
came near catching him. Presently he saw a little 
mouse swimming on the top of the ‘water. It 
seemed to be young, and to swim yery slow, as it 
rippled along in the moonbeams. 

‘Oh, what a supper is that! A real live mouse, 
and no sham, like the flies of the fishermen. I will 
have him at once.” 

With one leap he seized the mouse and swallowed 
him. In another moment he was jerked far out of 
the river, and lay panting and frantic on the 
ground. The cunning fisherman had come and 
found his stick and the nest, and taken one of the 
young mice for bait, and the poor trout was out- 
witted and destroyed. 

Poor fish! How much like human beings they 
are! There was Joe Bixley, now—a fine, honest- 
looking boy, who seemed to want to do right, and 
to resist temptation. He would not swear nor lie; 
he felt that nobody could tempt him to do wrong; 
and yet Sam Blake got him out one moonlight 
night to walk, and then showed him the fair fruit 
which hung on old Moseley’s plum-tree, and before 
he knew it they were robbing the poor old man of 
that which would have bought him bread. The 
mouse swimming in the moonbeams ! 

There was James Wilson—as noble a boy as ever 
left his village home for life in a great city. Fora 
long time he was true and faithful to his employers, 
and gave a fair promise of becoming a valuable 
man; but at length he met a smooth-tongued, 
cunning young man, who, by degrees, made him 
feel that in order to be manly he must smoke, and 
dress, and go to the theatre, and give oyster suppers 
to the friends who had freaked him. How was 
poor James to meet all these expenses? He was 
tempted to defraud his employers, but for a time 
resisted. At last his smooth, tempting companion 
told him that he might ‘‘just borrow the money 
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out of the drawer, and pay it again when he got 
his salary.” Alas! it was the mouse swimming in 
the moonbeams ! He ‘‘ borrowed,” as he called it, 
again and again, till he owed more than his salary 
would pay, and then he was discovered, and dis- 
raced, and ruined. He is now a poor, broken- 
own fellow—a curse to himself, and to all who 
have to own him as a relation. OA, the mice that 
swim in the moonbeams ! Beware of them! 





CIOUS FRUITS. 


HOPE some of our dear 
young readers have learned 
to love the good Shepherd 

who watches over them, and 

haye earnestly prayed to God, 

for Jesus’ sake, to wash their 
* hearts clean in his precious 

blood. But they must not sup- 

pose that when they have done 

this, the good work is done—it 

SPS is only begun. We are told 
that we must pray without ceasing; for we are 
constantly sinning, and need constant forgiveness ; 
and the best Christians are those who are most 
sorry for their sins. 

The difference between a Christian and others is, 
that one is a penitent sinner, who feels that he is a 


Pol 


child of God, and that his loving Father is always, 


kind and ready to forgive; but impenitent sinners 
are those who go on and are never sorry—who do 
not repent, or care that they are offending a kind 
and just God. 

But it is our duty to try and keep from sin; and 
if we haye a new heart, to commence a new life. It 
is not true repentance to be sorry and seek forgive- 
ness, and then go on doing the same things over 
again ; we must repent and forsake our sins. If the 
good Spirit dwells in our hearts, we should show it 
in our lives. 

Once while Jesus was here, he sat upon a moun- 
tain, the people all around him, and preached a 
sermon. He told them they could judge the heart 
by the actions. He asked them if men could gather 
‘grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles,” and then 
said, ‘‘ Eyen so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit.” It is just as true now as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, for the heart of man now 1s just 
asit was then. You might as well expect to find 
delicious grapes growing on a thorn tree, as to see 
good and lovely actions come from an evil heart. 

If this Spirit of God dwells in the heart, its fruit 
will show in the life, and the Bible tells us what 
those fruits will be. You may think it is a long 
list, and that you cannot always live in “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness.” If you 
depend only on yourself, you could not for a single 
day keep from sin ; but this Spirit, which will dwell 
in car bent, will help you to re in the right way. 

ome Christians are so fearful and timid, bt 
seem to be always sad; thoy have not enough fait 
to remember that God has said, ‘‘ My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.” They forget that one of the 
fruits of the Spirit is joy ; they forget that David, 
the sweet singer of old, said, ‘‘ Let all those that 
put their trust in Thee rejoice ; let them ever shout 





for joy, because thou defendest them; let them also 
that love thy name be joyful in thee.” 

Children sometimes think it is a gloomy thing to 
be a Christian, but they are mistaken, It was not 
a gloomy thing when an angel came to the shep- 
herds in the fields of Bethlehem, and said, ‘‘I brin 
you good tidings of great joy.” And it was gl 
music when a multitude of the heavenly host sang, 
‘* Glory to God in the highest.” 

Except for these glad tidings life would have 
been gloomy indeed; then, who should be so joy- 
ful.as those who hope their sins are forgiven ? We 
are told, ‘‘There is joy in heaven among the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth.” Let us, 
then, always be glad, and remember that ‘‘ the re- 
deemed of the Lord shall return, and come with 
singing; and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 





THE MUSSEL. 


HERE is a small shell-fish which has 
its home in the foaming waters of the 
deep. It is very small and very 
frail, yet it is safe amid the surging 
waters, for its Creator has given it 
the power to moor itself to the firm, 

» immoyable rock, by numerous little 
=== cables. Sometimes it attaches itself 
to its firm support by more than a hundred of these 
cables. What if itissmalland weak? The rock 
to which it attaches itself is large and strong, and 
the strength of this immovable support becemes 
virtually its own strength. 

So it is with frail man on the stormy sea of life. 
By himself he is weak and powerless, tossed help- 
lessly about on the foaming billows. But this is 
not his true condition, this is not the life for which 
he is formed by his Creator. Fast moored to the 
everlasting Rock, he is safe, he is happy. The 
strength, the immovability of that Rock is his. 
This was a fayourite figure with the Psalmist. We 
hear him saying, ‘“‘Thou art my rock and my 
fortress,” ‘‘ The rock of my strength and my refuge 
is in God,” ‘‘ Make a joyful noise unto the rock of 
our salvation.” 

The Word of God bids us gather up lessons of 
wisdom wherever they may be found. It sends us. 
even to the ant for reproof and instruction. Let 
us not neglect to learn a lesson from our little ocean 
teacher. The mussel moored to its strong rock may 
teach us that trials are not evils. When the ocean 
is lashed to fury by the tempest, we can fancy this 
little creature attaching itself by new cables to its 
rock of strength and protection. So it certainly is 
with the Christian. The waves of adversity do not 
sweep him from his Rock. They but cause him to 
cling toit more closely. The untried, undisciplined 
Christian takes but a feeble hold of God. Not so 
with the tried believer. Every wave of trouble 
has attached him more closely tothe Rock of his 
strength. Each sorrow, bereavement, strait, and 
difficulty has proved a new link of connection 
between him and his God. Have you not seen the 
tried Christian thus moored to his Rock by the cables 
which have multiplied and strengthened in hours 
of sorrow? How firm, hopeful, and trusting he is! 
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Shrink not from the storm, O Christian. The 
Rock of your strength and your refuge is God. 
Your blessedness consists in ein fast moored to 
this Rock. Hail, then, as a blessing every event 
which causes. your soul to cast forth another cable 
Godward. You have reason to bless God for every 
trial which leads you to cling more, ; Shoenly to the 
Rock of your salvation. 


THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“And the man believed the word that Jesus had spoken unto 
him, and he went his way.””—John iv. 50. 


Be the blue waters of the tranquil deep, 
a4 Capernaum’s city in its beauty stood ; 
The light on wave and turret seemed to sleep 
In golden beauty, and in dreamy mood 
To start and quiver as the wind passed by, 
Whispering to the broad lake lovingly. 


An angel, Sorrow’s angel, hovered o’er 
A stately mansion in that busy place ; 
Then, knocking gently at the great man’s door, 
He clasped him warmly in his graye embrace: 
For scorched and panting in the fever wild, 
Lay in that darkened room a dying child. 


The nobleman was told that Christ was near ; 
And suddenly, as through the storm-sky peeps a 
star, 
There gleamed upoa his agony and fear 
A ray of hope: ‘‘ Ii Jesus be not far, 
He will come down and bid the fever cease, 
Changing my son's wild sufferings to peace.” 





So forth he went—meeting the fair spring day, 
Where his dear child, amid the dewy flowers, 
So oft had bounded on the gladsome way, 
The brightest sun-ray of the golden hours— 
Seeking the Saviour—ah, an angel fair 
Is Sorrow truly when it sends us there ! 


‘* Jesus, heal thou my son,” the father cried, 
Intrembling tones, and sobbing, quivering breath; 
‘* Smitten by burning fever, low he lies, 
And even now is at the point of death: 
Holy Restorer, Son of God most high, 
Come down and help me, ere my loved one die.” 


And Jesus moved not, yet his heart was brave, 
The father’s heart that loved his boy so well ; 

Then from His lips who was so strong to save, 
As pleasant music the sweet accents fell— 

‘* Retrace thy homeward way, thy son doth liye; 

This, for thy faith, the boon I have to give.” 


The Saviour knew the hidden thoughts that lay 
Far in the father’s heart, as gold in sand, 
The trust complete that sent him on his way, 
Rejoicing through the glad Judean land; 
His seryants met him, crying, ‘‘ All is well, 
Thy son is healed by some most potent spell 





The master found that at the very hour 
When Christ had said his darling should not die, 
The fever, smitten by mysterious power, 
Had vanished silently and suddenly. 
Oh, when did Jesus ever break his word ? 
Who e’er was shamed who trusted in the Lord ? 


Children, a blessed thing it is to feel 
God is our friend, when sorrows darkly fall, 
And lowly at the throne of grace to kneel, 
Telling to Jesus Christ our sorrows all. 
Only believe, and for your faith’s sweet sake, 
Christ will your path all bright with gladness make. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 52. 
** Repent, and be baptized.”—Acts ii. 38. 


+ Ramoth-Gilead .....0cveee 2 Kings ix, 4. 
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. Tabitha. i 

. I shmael’s Gen. xxviii. 9. 
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. E ndor eee 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 
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ANSWERS TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG 
THINKERS, 


1.—The word ‘‘ reverend” is only found in Psalm cxi. 9; 
and the word “ coffin” Gen. 1. 26. 

2.—In Col. iv. 16 Paul mentions “the epistle from 
Laodicea.” 

3.—The book of Jasher is mentioned in Joshua x. 18, 
and also in 2 Samuel i. 18. 

4.—From 1 Chron. x. 10 we learn that the Philistines 
fastened the head of Saul in the temple of Dagon. 

5.—Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher were the sons of Jacob 
of whom Joseph gave an evil report. [Gen. xxxvii. 2 and 
Gen. xxx. 6—13]. 

6.—David died 1014 B.c., yet on the day of Pentecost 
Peter said, “His sepulchre is with us unto this day,” 
Acts ii, 29. 





ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIO.—No. I. 
ABIJAH.—1 Kings xiv.1—13. 
Gen. xxxvi. 24. 
Acts xvii. 10, 11. 


Gen, x. 21, [i. 1. 
Josh, xxi. 18; Jer. 
1 Tim. i. 20, 
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THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PRECIOUS RELICS, 


HE evening that Becky had spent at 

the meeting held at the class leader’s, 

Mrs. Moore had spent in the melan- 

choly task of looking over and sorting 

letters and papers connected with 

happier days, and deciding what she 

ought to burn and what she might 

allow herself to keep. She had also 

courageously resolved to examine her 

drawers and boxes, in order to ascertain what things 

would be useful and suitable to her in her altered 

fortunes, and what it would be wise and desirable to 

dispose of in order to have a small fund in hand for 

the necessary expenses of the humblest household, and 

the contingencies and casualties of life, such as illness, 
journeys, &c. 

According to agreement, the servants were all entitled 
to a month’s wages, in default of the customary month’s 
warning; but to the honour of human nature be it 
known, that Eva’s servants, one and all, resolutely refused 
to receive more than the exact amount due to them; 
and several of them, with sobs and tears, begged to be 
allowed to follow her wherever she went, and to work 
for her without wages. 

This, of course, touching and beautiful as it was, Eva 
was obliged resolutely to refuse. ‘The good servants 
who proposed it were not aware, or had not reflected 
that their late mistress would be in no condition to 
provide for more than herself, Freddy, and her faithful 
old Becky. 

It was a relief to Eva when they were all gone, and 
no one remained after Becky’s departure but the head 
gardener’s wife, who occasionally assisted at the house 
when there were dinner-parties, and who had been cook 
there before her marriage. 

Mrs. Gooden, the woman in question, lived in a 
cottage on the estate, but she came up on the evening 
before Becky’s departure to remain in the house, and do 
everything that her late mistress might require until 
she set off on her mournful journey. 

Becky had refused, in the first instance, to be paid the 
arrears of wages due to her; but on Mrs, Faulkner- 
Moore’s insisting, she complied, and had set aside the 
sum paid to her for a purpose with which we shall be 
acquainted hereafter. 

A bright idea had occurred'to Eva connected with the 
numerous dresses of rich silk, satin, and velvet which 
her husband had delighted to purchase for her, and 
which were stowed away in her closets and wardrobes ; 
and that idea was that she might dispose of them toa 
dealer in ladies’ wardrobes with whom she had heard that 
her late maid, Janet, had often dealt, and that the sum 
she should probably realise by the sale of dresses which 
Were quite unsuited to her in her altered fortunes, 
Would enable her to feel some degree of security until 
she was so fortunate as to find means of turning her 
talents to account. 

Eva knew the address of the person to whom Janet 
had been in the habit of selling those among her lady’s 
cast-off dresses which she had given to her, and which 
Were too dressy for a servant to wear. 

As soon, then, as Freddy had fallen asleep on the 
evening of Becky’s visit to the class leader’s, Eva deter- 





mined to go through the painful task of selecting the 
few dresses she meant to keep, and of packing up all the 
others and directing them to “Mrs. Whimple, Dealer 
in Ladies’ Wardrobes, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square.” 

It was a heart-breaking task to the poor wife, for 
every dress had its own history, and was guarded by a 
host of sweet memories, Oh, how vividly she remem- 
bered Ais bringing her home from Howell and James's 
that moiré antique of silver grey, and the interest he 
had taken in the trimmings and the make! There 
was the rich white brocaded train in which she had 
been presented, on her marriage, by the Duchess of 
S , to Her Majesty, How proud he was of her on 
that day! The beautiful and classic trimming of the 
train, which had been praised in the Court Journal and 
Morning Post as something artistic and unique in its 
effect, had been designed by him, and so had her wreath, 
and the bouquets and chitelaine of her bodice and tulle 
petticoat. 

Poor Eva! her tears fell like rain-drors on the 
beautiful wreaths and glossy myrtle-ieaves he had se- 
lected. 

She felt she must refuse herself the enervating luxury 
of thought and regret, or morning would find her still 
on her knees amid her gorgeous or tasteful dresses. 

Hurriedly and resolutely she laid them, layer upon 
layer, in the large deal boxes which she had told Becky 
to bring into her bedroom, and soon those boxes were 
filled. 

Few and simple were the dresses she kept back, and 
packed up in her own trunk for her actual use. 

A black silk, a grey ditto, simply made, and a few 
morning dresses—these were all she reserved, save one, 
and this was stowed away in a flat deal box. 

Eva hesitated for a few moments before she opened 
that box. She seemed to be arguing with herself 
whether she should open it or not. “ Perhaps,” she 
murmured, “it will strengthen rather than weaken me, 
and nerve me to leave all, and trust on, and hope on, 
and be “True to the end!” 

She removed the lid of the box, and the satin paper 
that covered the contents, and took out a very simple 
white dress of India muslin, made in the fashion of 
some six years ago. In the bosom ef the dress was a 
bouquet of real orange blossoms, dried and faded. 
“ How fresh and sweet these were, on that happy, happy 
day when he brought them to me!” she said. “Alas! 
what are they now! Then they were emblems of 
the deep happiness of my heart; now they symbolise 
but too faithfully its sorrow and desolation. Oh, hus- 
band! on that bright morning, our bridal morning, I 
trusted thee, and vowed to love, honour, and obey thee 
till death us did part; and now, on this dark night, 
alone, in fear and sorrow and disgrace, husband! I renew 
that vow.” 

Eva went to the bed on which lay her sleeping boy. 
The auctioneers (through the influence of Messrs. 
Martin and Marsh over the official assignees) had been 
ordered not to take down that bed, or dismantle Mrs, 
Faulkner-Moore’s room till she had left Beech Park. 
She removed the bridal wreath which she had fastened 
up at the head of the bed the day after her wedding, 
and placed it in the box where lay her bridal veil and 
white kid gloves, and the tiny white satin slippers in 
which she had stepped so lightly and so gladly to the 
altar, 
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In this same deal box was the Morning Post contain- 
ing the announcement of the marriage of “Frederic 
Faulkner, Esq., late of the — Regiment of Guards, to 
Eva, only child of the late Captain Egerton, of the — 
Regiment of Infantry.” Another copy of the Morning 
Post was also stowed away in this box of precious relics, 
close beside a baby’s christening robe and lace cap, with 
its white satin cockade and handsome coral and silver 
bells. In this paper was the following announcement : 
—“ At Beech Cottage, on the — inst., the lady of 
Frederic Faulkner, Esq., of a son and heir.” “A son 
and heir! A son of sorrow, and an heir of shame,” 
thought Eva, as her eye fell on that notice of her 
darling’s birth. “Son and heir!” murmured Eva. “Oh, 
vanity of vanities! But yet, oh child of my beloved ! 
a more glorious inheritance than that thou hast lost 
shall yet be thine. I will, with God’s help, so train 


thee that thou shalt be an heir of an inheritance that 
passeth not away.” 

Comforted by this inspiring thought, Eva placed her 
box of precious relics in her travelling trunk, locked up 
and directed the deal cases containing the finery of 
former days, and retired to rest. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEAVING HOME. 
Tue day of Mrs. Faulkner-Moore’s departure from 
Beech Park was wet, cold, and windy. It was now late 
in the autumn, and the landscape, although still very 
beautiful when the sun shone on the embrowned woods, 
was very dreary, while the rain fell heavily and inces- 
santly, and the blasts shook the yellow leaves from the 
shrinking, cowering trees. 

Mrs. Faulkner-Moore, who dreaded the fatigue of a 
very long journey for her darling Freddy (who, though 
on the whole healthy, was a child of a very excitable 
temperament), had determined to divide the journey by 
passing one night on the road. 

Eva herself, a good deal tried and broken by the 
anxieties and griefs of the last fortnight, did not feel 
equal to travelling to Evertown in one day and night. 

The people were beginning to assemble for the sale 
before the fly she had sent for from the station arrived 
to convey herself and Freddy away from Beech Park. 

It must not be supposed, because Mrs, Faulkner- 
Moore chose at once to leave the scene of so much 
happiness and so much anguish, that none of those who 
had known her in her prosperity had held out a helping 
hand to her in her adversity. This was not the case. 
She had received several invitations for herself and 
Freddy. 

The Rector of Beech, and two or three other people of 
importance in the neighbourhood, had begged her to 
make their houses her home until she could look about, 
and decide on her plans for the future. 

But Eva knew that all these people were, more or less, 
sufferers by her husband's failure. She knew, too, that 
they considered him a rogue and a scoundrel ; indeed, 
they generally, while expressing their sympathy for her- 
self and Freddy, contrived to embitter their kindness by 
such expressions as, “ Whatever our losses and our indig- 
nation may be, we are not so unjust as to attach any 
blame to you ;” or, “ It would be very unkind and unfair 
to visit on you those felonious transactions of which you 
are as innocent as ourselves ;” or, “ We cannot disguise 
from you our indignation and disgust at the rogueries 
of Messrs. Faulkner and Mostyn, but Christian charity 
compels us to look upon you as a fellow-victim, and 
until you can decide on some mode of life for yourself 
and your child, we shall be happy to receive you under 
our roof.” 

One bold, dashing woman (the widow of an officer), 





with great pretensions and a moderate income, and with 
a large family of girls, and two little boys, made by 
letter the following proposal to Eva :— \ 


My Dear Mapam,—I don’t know whether you are aware that 
by the fraudulent bem ws ie and the base absconding of your 
husband and his partner, I lose a large sum which I had 
deposited in their bank. You, I understand, having had no 
settlement, are left with your boy perfectly destitute; but you 
are very wee accomplished, and eminently calculated to edu- 
cate young es and to take the management of a house. Iam 
going to winter at Nice with my eldest girl, who is very deli- 
cate; and if during my absence you will undertake the educa- 
tion of Alicia, Helen, Julia, Bertha, with that of little 
James and Edward, whom you could form into a class with your 
own Freddy, you might make your home, for the next six months 
at least, at the Grange. I should expect you to keep the keys, 
and to act as housekeeper; and in your spare time to set a good 
example to my daughters _ active use of your needle, in 
mending and making the linen I will leave ready for you and 
them. In return for your services, you and your little bo: 
would have board and lodging and a very happy home; and 
think, until you have formed some definite plans for the future, 
my ge ne! will save you a world of trouble and expense. You 
see te you in my mind entirely from Mr. Fa er-Moore 
and his transactions, and am willing, in spite of the great injury 
he has done me, to save you and poor little Freddy from the 
consequence of his crimes. A line at your earliest convenience 

ill oblige, dear madam, yours truly, Axicta ARMITAGE, 


From proposals so selfish, and sympathy so insulting, 
poor Eva shrank with disgust and horror. She could 
not eat of the bread cr drink of the cup of any one who 
believed her husband to be a swindler. 

She shrank from the presence of all those who had 
been injured by his failure. Nevertheless, she replied 
very civilly to these odious offers; but, after receiving 
them, she was more than ever resolved to go where no 
one would know her as Mrs. Faulkner-Moore; where 
she should probably never meet any one who had ever 
banked at Faulkner and Mostyn’s, and where, simply as 
Mrs. Moore, she might go out as a daily governess, or 
give lessons at home, or establish herself as an artist, or 
keep a small school—or, at the very worst, take in 
needlework, without any one recognising in her the 
deserted wife of the man for whose apprehension £500 
reward was offered, as the hoardings all over the metro- 
polis, and every dead wall in town and country, loudly 
proclaimed. 

The huge posters were still up, and the unhappy wife 
passed several of them on her way to the station. 

Freddy, who sadly missed his constant companion, 
Becky, and who had, to his great distress, seen his 
magnificent new rocking-horse carried down into the 
dining-room to be sold by auction, was pale and silent, 
and looked scared and anxious. 

The fly to take them to the station drove up in the 
midst of a heavy fall of rain, and while the wind was 
blowing a hurricane; Mrs. Faulkner-Moore and Freddy 
got in, and were borne away just as Freddy’s rocking- 
horse was knocked down to the highest bidder. 

For economy’s sake, Mrs. Faulkner-Moore travelled 
second-class; and they had the carriage to themselves 
till they reached the town at which Beeky (who knew 
the journey well) had advised her mistress to stop for 
the night. 

The rain never ceased during the whole day. The 
view from the windows was, in consequence, wretched 
and depressing in the extreme. Wet fields, wet trees, 
wet hedges, wet roads, wet cattle taking shelter under 
wet sheds, wet cottages, wet carts, and wet horses—all 
these dripping and comfortless objects met their view as 
the train dashed past, and Freddy had no amusement 
but to count the rain-drops as they fell from the window 
frames outside, and trickled down the panes. 

Mrs. Gooden had packed up a basket of sandwiches, 
biscuits, and pears, and had filled a bottle with sherry 
and water, taking care to remember a glass. After 
Freddy had partaken liberally of these refreshments, he 
grew very sleepy. Mrs, Faulkner-Moore made him up 
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a bed of shawls, and cloaks, and rugs, and he was soon 
fast asleep, 

She was weary, very weary, but the sickness and 
flutter at her heart prevented her obtaining the luxury 
of sleep; and the whole dreary day was spent by her in 
thoughts of the past, plans for the present, and fears for 
the future, 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE “ RED LION.” 
Ir was about eight o’clock in the evening when the 
train stopped at Boulton. 

Boulton was the place at which Mrs. Moore and Freddy 
were to pass the night. As a second-class passenger, 
Mrs. Moore did not find herself the object of the lively 
and obsequious attention to which she had hitherto been 
accustomed ; but, by dint of a little exertion, she got a 
porter to call her a fly, and to place her carpet-bag and 
her cloak and shawls init. She left her luggage at the 
station. 

She lierself carried her still sleeping Freddy in her 
arms, and they drove away to a large old-fashioned inn 
(strongly recommended by Becky), in the centre of the 
ancient and picturesque town. 

It was with a great sense of comfort that Mrs. Moore 
found herself in a large old-fashioned room, where a 
large fire blazed. 

They were in a coal country now, and the noble fire 
was piled up without any reference to the price of coals— 
a consideration which so often diminishes the size of 
fires in the south of England. 

Mrs. Moore, who was shivering with cold and fatigue, 
laid her darling on a large, comfortable, old-fashioned, 
horsehair sofa, studded with brass nails, covered him 
over with warm shawls, and ordered tea. 

She then divested herself of her bonnet and her heavy 
wraps, and sinking into an easy chair, also of black 
horsehair, studded with brass nails, she gave herself up 
to the physical luxuries of warmth and repose, after the 
miseries of a day of cold and cramp in a second-class 
carriage. 

Nothing could exceed the truly English comfort of 
this old-fashioned hotel, the “ Red Lion.” The tea was 
excellent, so was the buttered toast. Indeed, Dickens is 
right when he says that you never do get first-rate 
buttered toast save at an old-fashioned inn. 

There was a feminine grace, a thorough-bred ease and 
an aristocratic dignity about Eva, which Lad convinced 
the waiter that she was of what he called the tip-top 
gentry. Little Freddy, too, was a delicate and noble- 
looking child. 

In consequence of the waiter’s description of the lovely 
lady and her little boy, the best china, and the silver 
teapot and cream-jug (filled with cream) were sent up, 
and Dame Hart herself presided at the poaching of a 
ei of new-laid eggs, and the frizzling of some delicate 

am. 

The savoury odour of the latter, as the waiter removed 
the silver cover, woke Freddy from his sleep, and look- 
ing up, he was rejoiced to find he was no longer in the 
dreary, bare, second-class carriage, but in a very large 
room, hung with curious old-fashioned prints, with a 
round mirror at the end, surrounded by gilt balls, and 
surmounted by a black eagle, with gilt chains in his 
beak: in this mirror Freddy could see a miniature picture 
of his mother pouring out the tea, and of his own golden 
prea and the scarlet shawl which had been thrown over 


im. 

Refreshed by his long sleep, and delighted with his 
new quarters, Freddy was in high spirits. The mirth 
and delight of her boy cheered poor Eva, and drew her 
thoughts from melancholy speculations as to where he 





might be at that moment; Ae without whom she had 


never travelled to any distance since they had been 
made one in church. 

The repast over, Freddy began to amuse himself by 
running up and down the long room, and peeping 
through the crimson moreen curtains into the market- 
place, where the light of the lamps shone on the pools of 
water made by the rain. There was not much going on 
at that hour at Boulton; but occasionally a maid in 
pattens came clattering up to the bar for a jug of beer, 
or a couple of working men came in for a friendly glass. 
And once a fly, the same vehicle which had borne Mrs. 
Moore and Freddy to the “Red Lion,’ and which, in 
fact, belonged to that hotel, dashed up, having brought 
from the station an old gentleman and a little girl, who 
had arrived by the last down train. 

Freddy was intensely interested in watching this new 
arrival. The old gentleman was a very tall, stout, florid, 
noble-looking old man; and the little girl seemed to 
Freddy to be the most beautiful little creature he had 
ever beheld. She was richly dressed in a black velvet 
polka, trimmed with ermine, and a turban hat, bordered 
with the same fur, and with a long white ostrich feather 
curling round it. 

Freddy thought he had never seen anything so lovely 
as this child’s sweet face, the large, soft black eyes, and 
the long, dark brown curls, that hung in glossy luxuri- 
ance down to her waist. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Freddy, “such a fine old gentle- 
man and such a beautiful little girl have just driven up 
to this nice, dear old hotel! They are coming in, I do 
declare! and the little girl has the tiniest feet I ever 
saw; and such pretty little hands, and a face like an 
angel, and long, brown curls down to her waist. Oh! I 
never saw such a pretty darling. I wish she would come 
up here; don’t you, mamma?” 

But Eva only answéred with an absent “ Yes, 
my love;” for she was intent on the Times, the waiter 
having brought her up that paper. And the first object 
on which her eye li was a tremendous and crushing 
leader beginning, “ The recent bankruptcy of Messrs. 
Faulkner and Mostyn.” 

Poor Eva! It was with flashing eyes and burning 
cheeks that she read the comménts of the “great re- 
dresser of all human wrongs” on what was supposed to 
be the heartless rascality of her husband. 

On one instance, of the utter want of all humanity on 
the part of the bankrupt, the writer dwelt with in- 
dignant eloquence, and that was on the facts that had 
recently transpired in an examination of the affairs of 
the bank—namely, the hideous breach of trust committed 
by Faulkner-Moore in having, as trustee and guardian 
of the orphan child of a brother officer, sold out of the 
funds and embezzled the £15,000 that formed the whole 
fortune of his little ward. 

The article went on to state that Faulkner-Moore 
himself had placed the little girl under the care of a 
lady, the wife of a clergyman, at Ilfracombe. There 
she was to have been lodged, boarded, and educated at 
the rate of £100 per annum, which sum was to be 
paid out of the interest of her fortune. It seemed that 
the lady who had the charge of the little girl in ques- 
tion, alarmed at the accounts she had read in the papers 
of the fraudulent bankruptcy and absconding of the 
child’s guardian, and especially at a statement that 
Faulkner-Moore had gone off with the trust money 
which formed tbe fortune of her little pupil, had hurried 
off to the seat of Sir Gregory Greville, the uncle of 
Faulkner-Moore’s ward, with the little girl in question, 
and that they had all repaired to London together to in- 
vestigate the matter. 

The terrible fact that the child’s £15,000 had 
been withdrawn from the Three per Cents. and em- 
bezzled, having been ascertained beyond a doubt, the 
clergyman’s wife who could not afford to follow the 
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dictates of her heart, and keep the child with her, 
handed her over to Sir Gregory Greville, her uncle. 

Sir Gregory was a man of a very warm heart anda 

very hot temper. His pity for the defrauded child was 
only equalled by his rage against the swindlers who had 
ruined her prospects and beggared her. He adopted 
her at once; but as everything he possessed was strictly 
entailed on his brother—from his fine estate near Ever- 
town to the plate, jewels, and even library at Greville 
Hall—he could only give her, as he said, a share of his 
home; and in order to educate her at all, he must 
hand her over to an eccentric old bookworm, one Mr. 
Burrow, who had been an usher at the school where 
Sir Gregory was educated, and whom the kind old 
baronet had taken, out of charity, into his family when 
he grew old, and was deemed no longer worthy of his 
hire. : 
It was a curious coincidence—but then, as we all 
know, there is nothing so curious as a coincidence— 
that the old gentleman and the little girl about whom 
Mrs. Moore was reading, through scalding tears, and the 
interesting pair Freddy had been watching so intently as 
they got out of the fly, and entered the “ Red Lion,” 
were tlie same people, 

The old baronet, after having assured himself beyond 
a doubt of the ruin of the little Violet Vivian, his only | 
sister's orphan child, was taking her back with him to! 
Greville Hall, near Evertown; and perceiving that she | 
was pale and tired, had resolved on resting for the night | 
at the “Red Lion,” at Boulton, and proceeding with her | 
early the next morning to Greville Hall. 

Mrs. Moore was too painfully impressed by what she | 
had just read, to take any interest in Freddy’s animated 
description of the old gentleman and the little girl. 

She was trying to account to her own mind, by some 
possible, if not probable theory, for the fact that 
little Violet Vivian, her husband’s ward, had been de- 
frauded of her all. She did not for an instant believe 
that he, her husband, had availed himself of his position 
as the child’s trustee to beggar the orphan, to rob the 
child confided to his care by his brother officer on his 
death-bed. But she could hit upon no rational explana- 
tion of a transaction so mysterious, and so conclusive 
against the probity of her husband’s character. 

Poor Eva! She was obliged to call largely upon her 
faith—* the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen ;” and, unable to bear the mirth and 
gambols of her boy, when the very paper that had fallen 
to her feet denounced his father as a monster of iniquity 
and a cold-blooded scoundrel, she entered the adjoining 
bedroom, and sinking on her knees at the foot of the 
large, old-fashioned four-post bed, took refuge, as was 
her wont, in prayer. 

Meanwhile, Freddy, peeping through the sitting-room 
door, had seen the fine old gentleman and the beautiful 
little virl ascend the broad staircase, and had watched 








the waiter light them into a room, the door of which 


was exactly opposite to that behind which he was 
ensconced. In the course of the evening Freddy, while 
again peeping from his hiding-place, had the satisfaction 
of seeing the beautiful little girl avail herself of her 
uncle’s having fallen asleep after a late dinner, to step 
out on the landing to look at some glass cases of stuffed 
birds, foxes, and ferrets, which had caught her quick 
eye as she was ushered into the sitting-room. 

Freddy watched her with intense interest as, armed 
with a flat candlestick, she examined the cunning face, 
the glass eye, and voluminous brush of a fox, with a 
stuffed leveret in his mouth, 

In his anxiety to obtain a better view of her face, 
Freddy made a little noise with the handle of the door, 
The little girl louked round, caught a glimpse of 
Freddy’s golden curls, and '’.ck velvet jacket, and 
knickerbockers, and swiftly .streated into the sitting- 
room, where her uncle was still fast asleep in a large 
easy chair by the fire, with his red silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief thrown over his head and face. 

Freddy, hoping that curiosity about him might 
induce the little girl to peep out of her retreat, con- 
tinued to watch at the door, and even to venture out on 
the landing. His patience was rewarded, after a time, 
The little girl looked out, but, perceiving Freddy, again 
retired in haste. After this a regular game of “bo- 
peep ” was carried on, with a pretty, playful shyness, by 
the two children, until Freddy’s mother returned to the 
sitting-room, and, it being eight o’clock, Freddy was 
put to bed. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and Mrs, 
Faulkner-Moore, to save expense, determined to walk 
with Freddy to the station, having arranged with the 
porter about her carpet-bag and cloaks, shawls, rugs, 


uC. 

They had just taken their places in a second-class 
carriage, when the fly from the “ Red Lion ” dashed up, 
and Mrs. Faulkner-Moore shrank back, and let down 
her double gossamer veil, and became alternately deeply 
red and deadly pale, for at a glance she had recognised 
the beautiful little Violet Vivian, her husband’s ward, 
whom she herself had helped to place, a year before, with 
the wife of the clergyman at Ilfracombe. 

The sight of that cherub face, with the soft black 
eyes, and long, dark, brown curls, which had caused Mrs, 
Faulkner-Moore so sharp a pang, had occasioned a feel- 
ing of lively joy to little Freddy. 

With the freemasonry of childhood, Freddy and 
Violet had exchanged smiles and nods. But Violet was 
handed into a first-class carriage, while Freddy was 
ensconced in the second-class, and they saw each other 
no more till they reached Evertown. There a carriage 
and pair awaited Sir Gregory Greville and his niece; 
and old Becky, in her coal-scuttle bonnet, and with a 
Gamp-like umbrella, was watching and waiting for 
Freddy and his mother. 

(To be continued.) 
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LAN the family Bible, old and | 


brown, 

On a fair white page there 
are births written 
down. 


\ First on the record are 
Mary and James; 
% Then Rachel and Stephen— 
good Bible names ; 
Next Ruth—little Ruth. 
There’s a tremble of pride 
In the curve of the lines, 
that you could not hide 
When you wrote the sweet name. Was she so fair, 
With eyes like June skies, and her sunny-brown 
hair— 
Ruth born in May? If the roses had blown 
Over that name, on a little white stone 
Years ago, tears less bitter had fallen to-day 
For the loss of your darling, ‘“‘Ruth, born in May.” 


One name underneath—three years slipping past : 

‘Born June the eighteenth, Arthur Wellesley ”— 
comes last. 

“A gift for our country,” you said, in your pride; 

“For our country in weal; or, if evil betide, 

“For our country in woe.” Ah! little we ken 

How God takes the gifts and the praises of men. 


In the family Bible, old and brown, 
There’s a record of marriages written down. 


Once when the blossoms were drifting slow 

From the boughs in the orchard, like flakes of 
snow, 

You gathered a wreath, dew-jewelled, one morn, 

To deck the dark hair of Mary, first-born. 

There was something that glistened like dew, as it 
lay 

On the cheek of your darling that morning in May, 

As stooping you kissed her. White blossoms still 
lie 

Every May in the orchard, as years hurry by; 

But nor May-time nor blossoms sweet ever may 
bring 

Your blossom again—Mary, married in spring. 


James married a wife from the proud élite, 

Fair as a snow-drop, with voice as sweet 

As the tinkling of streams. You bade them “‘ God- 
speed ” 

With smiles in your eyes. 
need ? 


No weeping. What 





Once, when Winter had mantled the hills 

In purest white ermine, and hushing the rills, 
Sung Nature to sleep with strange, wild tunes, 
Whose solemn refrains are lost in the Junes, 

You missed a sweet face from the cottage brown. 
In the family Bible was written down, 

‘* Rachel, married in winter.” Something like snow 
Shone in your dark hair. ‘‘ Let the years go 
Swifter or slower,” you said that day, 

‘They have taken my life away from the May.” 


In the family Bible, old and brown, 
On a tear-blotted page there are deaths writton 
down. 


The blossoms were dying, the brown leaves fell 

From tremulous boughs in forest and dell, 

When you wrote down a name the angels had given 

Anew to your darling—your first-born in heaven. 

Mary, married in spring, in the sweet May hours, 

When the blossoms were fair; Mary died with the 
flowers. 


There was pealing of bells, there were cheers ring- 
ing loud; 

There was waving of banners, huzzas from the 
crowd, 

For a victory won. ‘ Read me,” you said, 

‘‘ The list of the wounded, missing, and dead.” 

You heard one name—only one—your dear son ! 

“Quick; wounded?” ‘No; dead! but the 
victory’s won.” 


There’s a name—one name, that you whisper low, 

When the tempests rave and the fierce winds blow— 

Stephen, the wanderer. Far away 

In a foreign land, there’s a graye, they say, 

Lonely, unmarked ; yet never down 

On the tear-blotted page in the Bible brown 

Have you written that name. You wait and pray 

For ‘‘ Stephen, the wanderer,” far away. 

Lost, perhaps, in the terrible strife 

Of evil with good; or sayed in the life 

That is hidden with Christ, perhaps. 
know ? 

So you keep the dear name, and whisper it low. 


Who can 


There’s a name, one name, that you may not 
speak ; 

There’s a shadow on lip, and brow, and cheek, 

That fell one day, with a terrible woe: 

There’s a Dead Sea down in your heart. 

Its black, black waves, a life went down, 

A death untold in the Bible brown. 


Below 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


: we would fully appreciate the benefit of a free, | loyal son, a true husband, an honest father? Ought his 
civilised, Christian country, we must from time to life to be honest; his bills to be paid, his tastes to be high 
time read descriptions of less favoured lands, The con-, and elegant, his aims in life to be noble ?” To these the 
trast that then suggests itself is obvious. We have | author of the work before us* replies, “ Yes, he should 
never, however, been so forcibly impressed by it as in be all these, and somewhat more ; and this all men can 
reading General Campbell’s work on Khondistan.* He | be, and women too.” 
was employed among the hill tribes there from 1837 to| ‘To aid in building up the perfect character he hopes 
1854 for—what will our readers suppose P—the preven- | to realise, he has written a series of essays—thoughtful 
tion of human sacrifice ! | meditations on the several points to be attained by 
Khondistan is a kingdom te the west of the Bay of those who would lead “the gentle life.’ And first he 
Bengal, of no great extent, partly in the low country clears away, in a few remarkable paragraphs, that most 
and partly in the hills, but of amazing fertility, andj detestable spurious growth, which has done more than 
celebrated in former days for a civilisation in advance of | anything else to defame the grand old name of gentle- 
the majority of Oriental nations, man—‘ the being genteel.” Perhaps there is nothing 
At last it came to the knowledge of the British Govern-| in life more creditable to a man than to accept with 
ment “that a system of human sacrifice, aggravated by | manliness the lot into which he has been thrown—not 
the cruel manner of its performance, existed almost uni-| trying to hide the disagreeables under a show of 
versally. This revolting rite had been handed down | pleasantness, but fulfilling his life in truth and humble 
through successive generations; it was regarded as a| acquiescence in the decrees of a higher will than his 
national and most necessary duty—so darkened were|own. All this gentility docs away with. Gentility 
their minds by the gross delusions of ignorance and} deals with shadows, not realities; gentility refuses to 
superstition.” The deity to whom these horrid sacrifices | work, is idle, luxurious, selfish, dealing always with stale 
were offered was the goddess of the earth, a personage | and profitless proprieties and fashions; gentility conceals 
who was worshipped under the form of a peacock. The | its real feelings, will not weep or laugh, or show any 
sacrifices were supposed to avert calamities in general, | emotion at all—refuses, in short, to be anything definite, 
and to secure abundant crops and prosperity in all parts but delights in a sort of fool’s paradise, where everybody 
of the kingdom. | and everything is as devoid of colour and substance as it 
Some idea of the extent to which the practice had is itself. Can anything, for instance, be more ridiculous 
proceeded may be formed from the fact that from 1837 | than. to say you would rather not eat when you are 
to 1854 General Campbell rescued 1,506 victims! The really very hungry? Yet this is what genteel people 
Anglo-Indian Government (the much and most unde-| are continually doing. Or to call things by new-fangled 
servedly abused Company) spared no pains and expense | names instead of the good old English ones? Why isa 
to second his ‘efforts; and gaining, as he did, the co-| “school ” now-a-days always a “college ?” and a “ school- 
operation of the native chiefs, we may hope that a per-| master ”’ a “ professor” or a “ principal ? ” 
manent good has been effected among these misguided| These are instances of the ludicrous side of the sub- 
idolatezs, ject. There are a few graver sins into which this false, 
From these neglected barbarians the transition is com- | unreal life has led us. Oh, the lies gentility tells! How 
plete, but not unnatural, to the consideration of the | ashamed it is of confessing its real position! How it 
perfect form of civilised life, that which is led by those | sneers at honest labour, and delights in calling “ trades- 
who are, in the best and fullest sense of the word,|men” “ merchants!” How it tramples out young, 
“gentlemén.” It is hard to define the duties of a gentle- | honest love, and drives its sons and daughters into 
man; because the word has been so misused as to have | marriages that bring misery and every evil work upon 
been narrowed down to designate a small and exclusive | their contrivers! But enough of this side of the picture. 
class, whereas the truth really is that every man, no| Hear how our author sums up his ideal of the “gentle 
matter what his station may be, can be a gentleman if life:”— 
he will. A great writer, now no more, made his defini-} “To be humble-minded, meek in spirit, but bold in 
tion take the form of a set of queries. “ What is it to| thought and action; to be truthful, sincere, generous ; 
be a gentleman ?” says he; “is it to be honest, to be| to be pitiful to the poor and needy, respectful to all 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, pos- | men; to guide the young, to defer to old age; to enjoy 
sessing all these qualities, to exercise them in the most | and be thankful for our own lot, and to envy none—this 
graceful outward manner? Ought a gentleman to be a| is, indeed, to be gentle, after the best model the world 


: has ever seen, and is far better than being genteel.” 
* “ A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service amongst 


the Hill Tribes of Khondistan, for the Suppression of Human| * “The Gentle Life: Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
Sacrifice,” Hurst and Blackett. 1864. Character.” Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1864. 
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ARTHUR'S WIFE. 


*M getting better, Miriam, though it tires me yet to speak ; 
And the fever, clinging to me, keeps me spiritless and weak, 
And leaves me with a headache when, at length, it passes off ; 
But I’m better, almost well at last, except this wretched cough! 


I should have passed the live-long day alone here but for you ; 

For Arthur never comes till night, he has so much to do! 

And so I sometimes lic and think, till my heart seems nigh to burst, 
Of the hope that lit my future, when I watched his coming first, 


I wonder why it is that now he does not seem the same; 
Perhaps my fancy is at fault, and he is not to blame. 

it surely cannot be because he has me always near, 

For I feared and felt it long before the time he brought me here. 
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Yet still, I said, his wife will charm each shadow from his brow, 
What can I do to win his love, or prove my loving now ? 

So I waited, studying patiently his every look and thought! 
But I fear that I shall never learn to please him as I ought. 


T’ve tried so many ways to smooth his path where it was rough, 
But I always either do too much or fail to do enough ; 

And at times, as if it wearied him, he pushes off my arm— 

The very things that used to please have somehow lost their charm. 


Once, when I wore a pretty gown, a gown he used to praise, 

I asked him, laughing, if I seemed the sweetheart of old days. 
Te did not know the dress, and said he never could have told 

’Tyas not that unbecoming one, which made mé look so old! 


I cannot tell how anything I do may seeti to him. 

Sometimes he thinks me childish, and sometimes stiff and prim ; 

Yet you must not think I blame him, dear; I copld not wrong him so— 
He is very good to me, and I am happy, too, you know; 


Dut I am often troublesome, and sick too much, I fear, 

And sometimes let the children cry whon he’s at home to hear, 
Ah me! if I should leave them, with no other cate than his | 
Yet he says his love is wiser than my foolish fondnoss is, 


I thought he’d care about the babe. I called him Arthur, too-- 
Hoping to please him when I said, I named him, love, for you! 
He never noticed any child of mine, except this one, 

So the gitls would only have to do as they have always done, 


Give me my wrapper, Miriam. Help me a little, dear | 

When Arthur comes home, vexed and tired, he must not find me here, 
Why, I can even go down-stairs. I always make the tea, 

He does not like that any one should wait on him but me. 


Te never sees me lying down when he is home, you know, 
And I seldom icll him how I feel, he hates to hear it so ; 
’ Yet I’m sure he grieves in secret at the thought that I may die, 
Though he often laughs at me, and says, ‘‘ You’re stronger now than I.” 


Perhaps there are some men who love more than they ever say : 
He does not show his feelings, but that may not be his way. 

Why, how foolishly I’m talking, when I know he’s good and kind! 
But we women always ask too much; more than woe ever find, 


My slippers, Miriam! No, not those; bring me the easy pair. 

I surely heard the door below; I heard him on theo stair! 

There comes the old, sharp pain again, that almost makes me frown ; 
And it seems to me I always cough when I try to keep it down. 


Ah, Arthur! take this chair of mine; I feel so well and strong. 
Besides, I am getting tired of it—I’ve sat here all day long. 
Poor dear! you work so hard for me, and I’m so useless, too! 
A trouble to mysclf, and, worse, a trouble now to you! 
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LONDON, AND ITS LABOURS OF LOVE. 


No, III.—THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


\.) Bare wont to believe and to 
4 affirm that England em- 
phatically is the loving 
mother of orphans, the suc- 
courer of widows, and the 
friend of all that are desolate 
and oppressed. Andyet, while above 
all other countries she has poured 
ceaseless largess from an ever-open 
#4 hand into the lap of want and woe, 
and while the charities of London 
require @ volame* to register even a summary of 
their results, still it is true that, with regard to 
some of these, the Continent of Europe was the 
pioneer in works of mercy. The ‘‘Raughe Haus” 
at Hamburg preceded the London ragged-schools 
and refuges for destitute or criminal children; while 
hospitals for sick children were doing a blessed 
work in Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frankfort, Brussels, 
Munich, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna, Prague, 
Pesth, Copenhagen, Stuttgart, Brunn, Lemberg, 
and Constantinople, years before there was even 
one such institution in London, or in the United 
Kingdom. ‘*In London alone there die in a year 
young children enough to make an unbroken line 
of corpses, lying head to foot, along the kerb-stones 
on each side of the way from Bow Church, down the 
Bow Road, through Mile End, and down the Mile 
End Road, Whitechapel Road, Whitechapel, Aldgate, 
and on through Leadenhall Street, the Poultry, 
Cheapside, and on still through Newgate Street and 
Skinner Street—to line with dead bodies both sides 
of the whole length of Holborn and Oxford Street 
to beyond Kensington Gardens.” So writes a 
competent authority. Up till 1852 there was but 
one dispensary and but few of the general hospitals 
specially devoted to the diseases of children; and 
cyen at a comparatively recent period it was found 
that only one in a hundred of the inmates of 
hospital wards was a child suffering from internal 
disease. The lack has, in measure at least, been 
met by the opening of the Hospital for Sick Children. 
The idea suggested itself to one of the principal 
oflicers after visits paid by him to’ similar institu- 
tions in Paris. Operations were commenced in the 
same premises which are still occupied—49, Great 
Ormond Street, Queen Square. There are pleasing 
associations with this particular house, and in har- 
mony with its present design—namely, that it was 
once tho residence of the celebrated Dr. Meade, 
court physician to Queen Anne. Here, doubtless, 
he was in the habit of receiving numerous patients, 
aud among the rest mothers came there with sick 
children. The outer waiting-room of the present 
hospital was formerly Dr. Moade’s anatomical mu- 
seum. 

But the locality of the hospital suggests other 
associations. It was once the centre of fashionable 
resort, at the time when Queen Square, close at 
hand (now fallen from its pride of place), and 
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The Charities of London.” Sampson Low and Co., 
Ludgate Hill, 


| Ormond Street, too, had their nightly fashionable 
| assemblies, the darkness seattered by the flashing 
lamps of the chariots of the nobility as they repaired 
to seenes of gaiety. 

As we pass up the wide and beautiful staircase, 
as we examine and admire the massive, richly- 
carved chimney-pieces, as we mark the spacious and 
lofty rooms, and the decorated ceilings, we are car- 
ried back a hundred and fifty years, and a vision 
of those gay nights, and of that giddy throng, now, 
as old Pepys would have put it, ‘‘all in the dust,” 
floats before us. ‘‘ Many stiff bows and formal intro- 
ductions had these old walls seen when Great Or- 
mond Street was grand, and when balls and 
farthingales lent state to the great mansion. Many 
a minuet had been solemnly danced there; many 
hearts and fans had fluttered; many buckram 
flirtations had had their little hour; many births, 
marriages, and deaths had passed away in due and 
undue course out of the great hall-door into the 
family vaults.” To the past of No. 49, Great 
Ormond Street, and to its dead revellers, we assign 
the fit motto and memorial, ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum; 
with its present we associate the ‘*‘ Wonder Child” 
of Bethlehem’s manger, the Incarnate One himself. 

But there is one name associated with Great 
Ormond Street which is in peculiar accord with 
the present uses of these hospitals that here 
minister to the sick, the suffering, the infirm; the 
foremost amongst them, as we think, being the 
Hospital for Sick Children: it is the ‘‘shade” of 
the illustrious philanthropist, John Howard, which 
is seen to pass. In this street he sometimes occu- 
pied a house left him by his sister, when pausing 
for a little while only to pursue afresh with 
greater energy that godlike career whose object, 
as Burke has so eloquently described it, was ‘‘ not 
to survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the 
stateliness of temples; not to make accurate mea- 
surements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor 
to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art; 
not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts; but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge into 
the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain, to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of misory, depression, and contempt, to re- 
member, to attend to the neglected, to visit the 
forsaken, and to compare and collate the distresses 
of all men.” 

The Hospital for Sick Children now embraces two 
houses in Ormond Street, that which was origi- 
nally used as a day nursery for the children of 
poor mothers out at work, haying been added to the 
accommodation previously existing for the sick 
and suffering ones. The buildings are thus capable 
of receiving one hundred patients, if funds can be 
obtained. 

The committee have from time to time increased 
the number of patients according to their means, 
They began with twenty beds; they have now 
sixty-two. When it is considered that the hospital 
; is open to children from the country as well as the 
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metropolis, and that the class which it is sought to 
relieve would fill many hospitals, it is surely a 
matter for deep regret, that the whole of the ac- 
commodation at Great Ormond Street is not occu- 
pied. To avoid debt, and to extend this work of 
mercy, is the policy of the committee in regard to 
the application of their funds. 

Both Churchmen and Nonconformists of emi- 
nence, including the loved and venerated names of 
the late Dr. Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of Norwich, the late Rey. Sir H 
Dukinfield (one of the founders of the hospital, and 
chairman of the committee for years), the Revs. 
Dr. James Hamilton, William Brock, Samuel 
Martin, and Newman Hall, have preached charity 
sermons on behalf of the hospital. Several of the 
discourses were delivered at the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy, Strand, recently destroyed by fire, but 
about to be restored at the expense of Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

Our beloved Sovereign, at the very outset, 
became patron of the charity, with a donation of 
one hundred guineas. 

It is interesting to learn that, on two occa- 
sions, the Queen has sent a large quantity of 
toys for the sick children. Part of these were, 
from their size and value, retained in the hospital, 
and are constantly administering delight and satis- 
faction to the dear little ones, while the parents 
and friends of convalescents have been presented 
with many of the smaller toys. It is a great plea- 
sure to us to make widely known, and for the first 
time, that the Princess Helena has recently sent 
a large parcel of clothing, prepared by her own 
hands, and that to the intense delight of those 
children for whom the articles were specially 
adapted and intended. The Princess, in sending 
a list of the clothing, has named each recipient. 

We are thus reminded of the fact that Dr. 
Jenner, now physician to the Queen, was one of 
the first medical attendants of the hospital, and 
continued his loving and faithful services for a 
lengthened period. At intervals, still, when press- 
ing engagements permit, he makes visits to the 
familiar wards of the hospital, and speaks cheering 
words both to nurses and children. 

The name of Dr. West also, who is at the head 
of the medical officers of the hospital, is worthy of 
special honour. His hallowed enthusiasm in its 
behalf came out most impressively in the- speech 
delivered by him at the annual festival at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate, in February, 1864. Very pa- 
thetic he was, and rich in hallowed references to 


Him who is “‘the brother born for adversity,” when | 


appealing to Christian ladies he related the legend 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and gave it emphatic 
application :— 


You remember how she found the leper child at the 
gate ; how she took him in her arms, and took him up that 
steep and winding path, which led to the castle on the hill; 
how she tended him, and placed him in her own bed. 
Some who were envious of her goodness, said to her 
husband, on his return from a journey, “Come, and see 
what thy Elizabeth hath done.” He followed to her cham- 
ber, removed the covering from the bed, and then his in- 
ward eyes saw, not the leper child, but the babe of 
Bethlebem! Mothers! you see His image when you are 
bending over your own children, sick and suffering, and 
you know that it is perfected in them when they have 
passed beyond your sight. Oh, come then, and look upon 
that image in the Children’s Hospital. There is no disease 





there which you need fear; none like the leprosy of old, 
which mars the form and disfigures the features; and if 
ignorance and neglect have made the young heart hard, 
woman’s tenderness can soften and purify. 


Of woman’s influence exerted, and woman’s ten- 
derness lavished on the little sufferers from the 
very first, there need no other evidence than what 
is supplied by a personal visit to the institution: 
go thither with us, and you will find from the num- 
ber of lady visitors constantly calling at the home 
from various regions of the world, and who inscribe 
their names in the visitors’ book in the entrance 
hall—from that lady whose handsome chariot is 
drawn up before the door, the niece of a lamented 
statesman, who (one of many such) came at stated 
times, to read to, and talk with these dear children, 
to smooth their pillows, to set in order their stock 
of toys—from these you may see how much it is 
ator: for kind women to do towards the alle- 
viation of those little ones’ sorrow. Yes; look 
at these ladies as they come with kindly smiles, and 
depart with tearful joy, leaving behind them a 
benison from heaven, and making ‘‘a sunshine in 
a shady place,” and then say whether Christian 
women, and those, too, of high degree, have not 
found their proper and joy’s-bringing mission in 
succouring and sustaining this instatution. 

It is indeed worthy of special notice that all 
these Christian women—the lady superintendent, 
the matron, the superintendent of the nurses, and 
the nurses themselves—do their work in a spirit of 
tender and considerate sympathy with the children 
committed to their care. They deserve to rank 
high among those faithful workers who in this 
mighty London are unceasingly employed in la- 
bours of love. 

As an illustration of this, look at that little 
photographic gallery in one of the sick wards, gifts 
from children, or mothers of children, to a loving 
nurse, who. has been in the hospital since its 
opening. ‘She can tell you,” says the author of 
‘*Drooping Buds,” ‘‘ with a love yet fresh, and 
sadaedl ing tenderness, the tale of each, and is as 
proud ob her decorations as if she were a general, 
and they medals won on the battle-field: as truly 
they are. In the war against all spirits of darkness 
that fight horribly against the flesh and seul of 
childhood, this good nurse has fought, and every 
one of the decorations here speak of a battle and a 
victory.” Yes, and may we not add that, unlike 
the conflicts of armies, here the laurels are un- 
stained with blood, and unwet with the widow’s 
tears ? 

On a bright September afternoon we made our 
way to 49, Great Ormond Street. We had once 
before been here, several years ago, but we desired 
to pass over tho entire establishment again, so as 
to be able to give fresh impressions and recent 
information to our readers. On our entrance we 
are received by the zealous and worthy secretary 
of the hospital, Mr. Samuel Whitford. We are 
conducted into the committee-room. On the wall 
is seen the likeness of the late Sir Henry Dukin- 
field. In this room Benevolence and Wisdom have 
for years taken joint counsel; and now let us go 
through the establishment, and mark some of the 
results. 

We pass rapidly through the various reception- 
rooms for those mothers who, in large numbers, 
three mornings every week, bring their children as 
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' out-door patients, to be examined, prescribed for, | 
and, in cases requiring surgical relief, to be | 
operated upon by the physicians and surgeons. | 
And here let us once for all register and seeerd | 
that from February, 1852, to the end ot :863, not 
less than 6,149 in-patients and 90,859 out-patients 
have thus been succoured and cared for. 

Passing out upon a spacious gravel garden, with 





surgeon, who first gave lessons in croquet to the 
convalescents, and who has thus made it an estab- 
lished institution. Very quickly did the pupils learn 
the game. Let us watch the players. Here is one 
girl both deaf and dumb, and who, by a scrofulous 
affection, has lost her nose; hero is another girl, 
and by her side a boy, each of whose lives has been 
saved by tho surgical operation of tracheotomy. In 














walks on either side, covered with vines and fig- 
trees, and with the blue sky overhead, we make 
our way to a group of children. These are the con- 
valescents, under the care of a young girl, a trained 
pupil-teacher, who each day for an hour or two 
after breakfast, instructs them in singing, spelling, 
reading, catechism, and arithmetic, and also gives 
‘‘lessons in objects”? Here are some poor boys who 
cannot walk, but who are drawn about, or steer 
themselves along in garden chairs, and who look 
very happy. But our attention is mainly directed 
to the croquet players, All honour to the house- 





the throat of each are inserted two silver tubes to 
enable them to breathe. ‘Two other children are 
just recovering from chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance ; 
and another boy has been sorely tried by slow 
disease. With what will and skill they play! Cool, 
clever, persevering, they keep it up, it may be, for 
half an hour or more. All the while the kindly 
young woman who is their schoolmistress is pre- 
sent, marking the progress of the game. 

We must not forget the little Skye terrier, whose 
delight it is to be a playfellow with the children in 
the garden and on the gravel. Tis saucy face, with 
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its soft eye radiate with kindness, laughs out- 
right. 

Leaving the garden, we glance at the room 
which was formerly Dr. Meade’s anatomical mu- 
seum. We then enter in succession the conva- 
lescent dormitories, one for boys, the other for 
girls. How ecovl, how clean, how sweet! What 
thoughtful care! See how soft, low couches are 
provided for the children that cannot sit up well, 
in which they can sit and recline. At Christmas 
time, or other festivals, the little invalids are placed 
on these sofas—which are drawn in a semicircular 
range, as the magic lantern, or other spectacular 
amusement, makes every one merry. 

All round the walls of these convalescent dormi- 
tories, as well as the sick wards, to which we next 
repair, are hung very admirable engravings and 
coloured prints, chiefly from Scripture subjects, and 
in most of them prominent the form of One who 
was man, yet more than man—‘‘the Incarnate 
Pity,” who now blesses little children, and anon 
raises the ruler’s daughter. 

‘he stock of toys is yery large, and the whole of 
them have been gifts. Fforemost among the donors 
have been the Queen, the Princess Helena, and 
Prince Alfred, Among Her Majesty’s gifts are 
‘‘the Royal Hunt,” and that life-sized doll, a 
beautifully dressed, and plump, ruddy ehild, with 
flowing ringlets, who now sits in a chair beneath a 
great glass globe. The Princess Helena’s gifts we 
have already referred to, and as for Alfred, our 
‘sailor prince,” he has not forgotten the sick 
children. From him, among other gifts, came that 
lion on the mantelpiece of one of the wards. Did 
you ever see sueh a kindly king of beasts as this? 
His eyes are so bright and genial; his tail wags so 
quietly ; and as to his voice, if it must be ealled a 


10ar—he eertainly spares the nerves of the little. 


patients, and ‘roars as gently as a sucking 
doye.” 

Shopkeeping goes on at a great rate, and with 
immense interest are imaginary bargains made; 
while there is no end to fancied drinking parties, 
as indicated in the ranges of little cups and saucers 
on the little bed-tables. Games there are giso 
which can with the help of the nurse be carried 
on. Ontside, on the first landing of spenious 
staircase, is seen a rocking-horse, duly seddled and 
bridled; and in winter it is a source of delight, as 
well as a means of exercise, to the eonvaleseent 
boys. 

A few inquiries from a visitor draws out the 
names of the patients. Some are very young— 
little tiny creatures whe, but for such care, would 
have been dead and in their graves. Others, 
older, are still frail and feeble. Here is a little 
girl of ten years, to whom the lady of rank, who 
has just left the room, always pays tender atten- 
tion. She has been chastened and purified by 
suffering; the Refiner has put her into the cruci- 
ble; gradually, but surely, his image is coming 
eut brightly; and by-and-by, ere she is taken 
to himself (for such an issue seems not far away), 
that image will be perfect. Very softly does 
she reply to any question as to Christ, and why 
we should loye him—‘‘ Because he died for us,” 





And in the same spirit does she respond, as to 
the bliss of being taken up, to be with him for 
ever. 

The funds of the hospital have been progressive 
from the beginning. The first year’s income wes 
£314; that of the last financial year was £2,700, 
The cheval de bataiile in finance is the annual 
dinner, at which, in succession, among others, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Charles Dickens, and 
Mr. Goschen—one of the members for the City of 
London —have most effectively presided. ‘Tho 
speech of Mr. Dickens, as chairman at the annual 
dinner in 1858, has been printed separately, and will 
be given to any one who pays a visit to the hospital. 
Its effect at the time of its delivery was immense. 
Genius was consecrated to a theme with which the 
speaker had thorough sympathy. In that memor- 
able address he pictured a scene of misery in Edin- 
burgh, witnessed by himself:—‘‘ A little wasted, 
feeble, wan, sick child, lying in an egg-box, with 
his little wasted face, his little hot, worn hands, 
and his little, bright, attentive eyes—I can see him 
now, as I haye seen him for several years, looking 
steadily at us, ‘There he lies, saying, in his silence, 
more pathetically than any orator ever spoke, Will 
you -piease to tell me what this means, strange 
man? and if you can give me to Him that children 
were to come into his presence, and were not to bo 
forbidden—but who scarcely meant, I think, that 
they should come by this hard road by which I am 
travelling.” 

Mr. Dickens’ “ glimpse of the interior” is equally 
admirable :—‘‘In the airy wards are such little 
patients that the attendants look like reclaimed 
giantesses, and the kind medieal practitioner like 
an amiable Christian ogre. Grouped about the 
little tables are such tiny ¢onvalescents that 
they seem to be playing at haying been ill. On 
the walls of these rooms are graceful, pleasant, 
bright, childish pictures. At the bed-heads aro 

ictures of the figure of Him who was once a child 
Dimself, and a poor one.” 

Let it not be forgotten that gratitude on the part 
of the parents is practically expressed. ‘Tho 
mothers of the out-patients, which number no 
fewer than 10,000 a-year, dropped into a box pro- 
vided for the purpose, ‘‘in a toiling year of diffi- 
eulty and high prices,” the sum of £50 in penny 
contributions. As we entered the hospital on a 
visiting-day—that is, when pagents are allowed to 
come and see the in-door patients—we met a 
husband and wife. Her eyes were wet with tears 
at leaving her little darling; his eyes glistened 
with gratitude as we spoke of the Christian love 
that had provided for sick children such a home. 
And two days after, as we went over the establish- 
ment, came in a registered letter, in which, on 
being opened, was found a sovereign—the offering 
of a thankful heart.” 

May the Great King prosper this noble enter- 
prise exceedingly, and may his subjects and ser- 
yants prove themselves “‘ willing-hearted” more and 
more abundantly, so that both in London, and all 
over Britain, and in our colonies, many u house uf 
mercy like that in Ormond Street may arise to 
bless and save! 
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DRIFTING! 


“ Gliding away, away, 
To the throne, to the Judge, to the awa, 
To the book of the broken law.” 


T is a startling thought, that we are 

silently, swiftly drifting on to meet 

God; that he, the Almighty, the 

glorious, and terrible, will soon 

confront us, either as a loving 

friend or stern judge. Yet, awful 

as the fact is, and uncertain the 

moment that shall usher us into the 

august presence, how few concern 

themselves much about it! and 

how little influence it exerts on 

these few !—so strong over our 

‘ hearts is the power of ‘‘ the world, 

the flesh, and the devil!” so blunted by 

sin the apprehension of the soul! But 

indifference cannot for a moment stay 

the course of time, and concern cannot 

for a moment arrest the stroke of death; 

whether we feel secure or fearful, whether we are 

friends or enemies, the tide sweeps on to the gloom 

of eternity, and we are ceaselessly drifting, drifting 
awaye 

Sweet it is in the morning of life, when hope is 
bright and the spirit free and buoyant—while the 
sun shines, and the wind is lew and the sea calm, 
to drift away like a waif on the wide waste of 
waters, dreamily watehing the silvery foam hills, 
or looking onward over the bright expanse, No sad 
foreboding oppresses the soul; the dark end lonely 
shores of death are unseen, and the roar of the 
breakers unheard; and if, at times, the ery of 
some shipwrecked one eomes fitfully on the breeze, 
it soon dies away in the great spaee above and 
around us, and we dream on undisturbed. And so 
we sing and float, and fancy we are sailing, while 
hope points our barque to the land of prosperity and 
happiness. But the tide sweeps on to the gloom of 
eternity, and all the while we are drifting, drifting 
away ! 

‘Gliding away, away!” and the storm-clouds 
arise, the night comes down, the billows swell, and 
we drift on in darkness and fear. We have no 
power to guide our frajl boat, and even if we had, 
our dim eyes could not descry the goal, but would 
follow to destruction after every deceitful mirage. 
What shall we do? Wo must have a pilot, or how 
can we escape the perils of the deep? Blessed be 
God there is One, who knows every channel and 
rock, both able and willing to guide through the 
darkest aight and the roughest storm. The Divine 
King Jesus, who ‘holds the wind in his fists, and 
the waters in the hollow of his hand;” himself ‘‘ the 
bright and -norning star” that heralds tho dawn of 
tmmortality—the one ure hope, the only fixed star 


iy our troubled sky—he, the Conqueror, will be | 





glad to guide us. If we but trust him, he will set 
the sail, and hold the helm; and then the fiercer the 
storm, the faster will it hurry us on to the fair 
haven of eternal rest. No drifting with such a 
pilot, but sure sailing past every danger, till we 
arrive safe in the happy land. Oh, that in the 
goldea ealm of morning we might all take him 
with us! Then we could rest secure amid darkness 
and tempest; and it would so gladden the Saviour’s 
heart, for he ‘‘ would see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied.” 

But if we refuse him, what then? Driven at the 
merey of wind and waves, wrapped in deadly 
slumber by the billows that yawn to devour, or 
helpless and weary, with pained hearts and tearful 
eyes, and none to bid us cheer; catching eagerly 
at every vague gleam of hope, with a dread fear 
haunting the soul, with our firmament growing 
darker and darker. Still drifting on, till, with 
tern gail and broken oars, we near the dreary 
shore. Startled by the noise of the breakers, we 
strain our eyes in terror; nothing can be seen 
in the gloom but ghostly shapes of foam, as the 
wild waves plunge into the caves of death, and 
dash upon the biack rocks of despair. Nearer, 
nearer, still drifting on! Then to our last despair- 
ing ery, ‘‘Is there no hope?” comes back the 
everlasting echo, ‘‘No hope!” and we hear tho 
ery of soul-wreckers from the horrible pit howl- 
ing for prey on the darkened shores; and over 
all is the tempest, the lightning and thunder of 
God, and the blackness of darkness settling down 
for ever ; for the tide sweeps on to the gloom of 
eternity, and we are drifting, drifting away. Who 
ean tell what an utter sense of weakness, what 
horror, what abandonment of despair, will lay hold 
of the unprepared soul when it feels itself ‘* borne 
helplessly onward from the old, friendly, familiar 
world into the strange, portentous dark of eter- 
nity,” there to meet God, and with him all that is 
dreadful beyond conception? 

Trusting in Jesus we are safe. The great deep 
may threaten to engulf, but we are safe; forms 
of evil may throng around, but we are safe; we 
may shrink from crossing the harbour, but still we 
are safe—safe o’er the troubled sea into the still 
waters, safe landed on the green pastures, secure in 
our Father’s home for ever! Oh, joy and happiness 
beyond compare ! 

Life is no feverish, fitful dream, vaguely driven 
by every breath of circumstance, but a waking, 
awful reality, the time for stern resolve and bold 
performance, whose bent will shape our course for 
ever. 

Then let us be in earnest; for whether woe 
be sailing towards the sun, or drifting to the land 
of darkness, we are afloat upon the sea of time, its 
tide sweeps on to the gloom of eternity, and we 
are drifting, drifting away! 
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ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Tue Lion. 


IONS were formerly numerous in 

PF) 2 Palestine, as is evident from the 

frequent allusions in the Bible to 

@ these mighty monarchs of tho 

7 field. The ancient Hebrews were 

fond of naming places after 

such animals as occurred in 

the respective districts; thus 

\ the towns of Lebaoth, Beth- 

4 lebaoth, Laish, derived their 

names from the lions and 

lionesses, which appear to have 

been not unfrequently met 

with in the neighbourhood; the town of Shaalbim, 
and the land of Shual, in all probability, derived 
their names from tho jackals which abound in those 


parts; the Valley of Ajalon is the valley of stags ; | 


that of Zeboim the valley of hyenas. Amid the 
forests and tangled brushwood of tho land, espe- 
cially amongst the reed beds of the Jordan, the 
lions had their lairs. In the “hill country of 
Judah,” with its rounded hills and broad valleys, 
‘*a wild country, more than half a wilderness,” the 
mighty king of beasts was often found in aneient 
days. It was somewhere near those mountains 
that Samson slew tho “young lion which roared 
against him” as he journeyed to see his father 
and mother. In this district, too, the prophet of 
Bethel was slain by the lion which met him 
in the road; and David avenged himself for the 
loss of a lamb out of his flock by killing the lion 
that had stolen it away. Very troublesome enemies 
to the flocks and herds of the people of Palestine 
the lions often proved. The — Amos, once a 
shepherd and a gatherer of the fruit of the syca- 
more fig-tree (vii. 14), alludes in graphie language 
to encounters between shepherds and lions—‘‘As 


the shepherd taketh out of the mouth of the lion 
two legs or a piece of an ear” (iii, 12). It has 
been conjectured with much plausibility that 
the ‘‘ piece of an ear” mentioned in the foregoing 
verse refers to the long hanging ears of the Syrian 
goat. Sometimes the shepherds united themselves 
in bands, and with loud shouts attempted to drive 
the lion away. ‘To this Isaiah alludes—‘‘ Like as 
‘the lion and the young lion roaring on his prey, 
when a multitude of shepherds is called forth 
against him, he will not be afraid of their voice, nor 
abase himself for the noise of them” (xxxi. 4). 
Lions were sometimes caught in pits, that is to say, 
in holes dug in the ground, the snare being con- 








cealed from view by a covering of branches, reeds, 
&e. The prophet Ezckiel alludes to this method of 


| capturing lions (xix. 4, 8), and the samo image is 
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often employed in the Psalms—‘‘ they hid for me 
their net in a pit’”—and in other parts of the Bible. 

The amazing strength and courage of the lion 
are frequently alluded to in Holy Scripture; 
the animal’s habit of concealing himself in 
some lurking place, from which he stealthily and 
noiselessly moves away in crouching attitude, till 
within reach of his prey, when ho springs upon it 
with the rapidity of lightning, is faithfully depicted. 
The lion’s awful roar, that instils fear mto many 
other animals and causes them to rush madly about, 
distracted with terror, must have been a familiar 
sound to the ear of the ancient inhabitants of 
Palestine. The Hebrews appear to have four 
different words to express the lion’s roar, some of 
these words being used to denote ‘‘ thunder” and 
‘* the roaring of the sea.” It has been said by somo 
writers that each of these words, when used in 
referenco to lions, has its own peculiar meaning; 
thus, one word denotes the roar of the lion when ho 
is seeking his prey; another is meant to express 
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the savage growl he utters when he has seized his 
victim; another term, it is said, is used to express 
the deep murmuring sound he makes when leisurely 
enjoying his meal; while the fourth word is meant 
to be descriptive of the ery of a young lion. Tho 
nocturnal habits of these animals are ailuded to in 
the Psalms—‘‘ Thou makest darkness, and it is 
night: wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep 
forth. The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, they 
gather themselves together, and lay thera down in 
their dens” (civ. 20—22). 

‘The old stories about the magnanimity and kingly 
gonerosity of the lion, attacking the strong animals, 
and sparing the weak—stories which some of my 


readers may remember were accepted as truths in | 


their childhood—are certainly not confirmed by the 
experiences of travellers, some of whom haye given 
a character to the lion which does him little credit; 
according to some authorities, the lion is entirely 
destitute of any noble quality, and is nothing better 
than a sneaking coward, ‘‘ Nothing that I ever 
loarned of the lion,” writes Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘ would 
lead me to attribute to it either the ferocious or 
noble character ascribed to it elsewhere. It pos- 
sesses none of the nobility of the Newfoundland or 
St. Bernard dogs.” The truth, however, as has 
been well observed by a recent writer, ‘‘lies some- 
where between the two extremes, the lion being 
not always so fierce an animal as is said to be 
the case by some, nor always so cowardly as it is 
said to be by others. Even the same individual 
may be at one time ferocious and truculent, attack- 
ing a party of armed men, in spite of their fire- 
rampart, and carrying off one of their number from 
among them; or, at another time, it may be timid 
and cowardly, skulking out of sight if discovered, 
and flying in terror before the shouts and cries of 
a few savages.” The species or variety of lion 
which formerly existed in Palestine—bones of which 
a few years ago were discovered in the gravel on 
the banks of the Jordan—was probably the Por- 
sian or Arabian lion, an animal by no means so 
formidable as his African relative. ‘‘The lion of 
Arabia,” writes Olivier, “ has neither the courage, 
nor the stature, nor the beauty of the other. When 
he would seize his prey he has recourse to cun- 
ning rather than force; he crouches among the 
reeds which border the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
springs upon all the feeble animals which come 
there to quonch their thirst; but he dares not 





attack the boar, which is very common there, and 
flies as soon as he perceiyes a man, a woman, or 
even a child.” The Babylonians were in the habit 
of capturing lions alive, and in the time of the 
Persian King Darius there appears to have been a 
menagerie of these animals (see Ezek. xix. 9, and 
Dan. vi. 7). The lion was considered by the 
ancient Jews as symbolic of the power and majesty 
of the tribe of Judah. Hence Jerusalem was the 
city *‘ of the lion of God,” according to the meaning 
of the word Ariel, by which name Isaiah designates 
the holy city (Is. xxix. 1, 7). The lion is also em- 
ployed.in the Book of Revelations as a symbol of 
Jesus Christ; see Rey. v. 5, in which passage he is 
called ‘‘the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” Braye 
heroes are often compared to lions (2 Sam. i. 23; 
xvii. 10). On the other hand, the fierce cruelty of 
the lion suggested its comparison with wicked op- 
pressors (Ps. xxii. 21; lvii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17). Sb. 
Peter compares the spiritual enemy of all to “‘a 
roaring lion, walking about, seeking whom he may 
devour” (1 Peter v. 8). 

The lion was often figured in sculpture and in 
architecture. Solomon’s throne of ivory had the 
figure of a lion on either side of it, and each of the 
six steps were ornamented with a pair of sculptured 
lions (1 Kings x. 19, 20). 

Lions have long ceased to exist in Palestine, but 
there is evidence to show that they were to be found 
in the brushwood that skirts the banks of the 
Jordan about seven hundred years ago. John 
Phocas speaks of lions inhabiting the Jordan banks 
at the time he travelled in Palestine, about the end 
of the twelfth century. 

Sir G. Wilkinson states that he saw two or three 
tame lions at Cairo, and that wild animals are 
more easily tamed in such climates than in Europe. 
From the records of the Egyptian monuments, it 
would seem that lions ‘‘ were trained for the chase 
with the cheetuh, or hunting leopard of India.” 
The panther or leopard does not appear to have 
been used for the purposes of the chase by this 
ancient people. The lion was preferred. ‘It was 
frequently brought up in a tame state, and many 
Egyptian monarchs are said to have been accom- 
panied in battle by a favourite lion,” as appears 
from the sculptures at Thebes and the authority of 
some writers. 

Lions, there is every evidence to believe, were 
once the inhabitants of Greece and a few other 
parts of Enrope, 
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VER, perhaps, did two sisters live in 
more unbroken harmony and love 
than my sister Caroline and I; and 
never, perhaps, were two sisters 
more unlike each other than were we. 
She was a frail, delicate creature, and 

@s she movel dreamily around the house, she 
looked more fit to be a companion for angels than 
an inhabitant of this cold world. Although four 
years younger than myself, she -was my superior 





in everything except education, which her poor 
health had prevented her from acquirmg. She was 
a serious, calm, and thoughtful girl, never saying 
or doing anything save in its proper time and place ; 
while I was a strong, healthy, laughing, romping 
creature, always making blunders (as soon forgotten 
as made). But still, rude as I was, I had an affec- 
tion for my delicate sister which always prompted 
me to treat her tenderly. 

On one occasion, however, I was very busily 
engeged with a most diffienlt sum, which I had 
been trying for more than an hour to work out on 
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my slate. Just at the most critical moment, when 
it was to conquer or be conquered, my sister came 
to me, and in a low, pleasant tone, requested me to 
perform some trifling act of kindness. It was one 
that could have been done in a few minutes, after 
which I could have resumed my studies, and saved 
the harsh words that have been a source of regret 
ever since. ‘Go away!” said I, in an unpleasant 
tone, without looking up from my studies. 

She looked at me for a moment; then her large, 
mournful eyes filled with tears, her lips quivered, 
and in a tremulous voice she said— 

“* Sister, did you mean to speak cross to me?” — 

Oh, I would have given worlds at that momentif 
I could have recalled those two harsh words! My 
slate was immediately laid aside. I went to my 
sister, drew my arm closely around her, and spoke 
kindly to her, while I carefully attended to her little 
wants. 

Years have rolled into eternity since then; that 
loved sister has long since slept beneath the sods 
of the valley; and yet, often does that slender 
form rise up before me, and I think I hear again 
that sad, sweet voice, saying, ‘Sister, did you 
mean to speak cross to me?” 

Many and bitter are the tears which I have shed 
over those cold, harsh words hastily spoken in an 
evil moment, but repented of for a lifetime. Oh, 
that I could blot out that one dark spot from the 
bright pages of our life’s happy history! But this 
is impossible. I can now only warn others against 
placing the same thorn in their pillow. 

Beware then, young friends, how you speak un- 
kindly to your associates, and especially to your 
brothers and sisters. Remember that kind words 
leave no painful remembrances, while harsh, un- 
pleasant words may cause many days and nights of 
sorrowful recollections when those to whom they 
were addressed have passed away from earth. Kind 
words cost no more than unkind words, and who 
can tell how many an erring one may be persuaded 
back to the path of rectitude by kindness! Re- 
member then, young friends, speak kindly to all, 





MOLLIE AND HER PETS. 
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WO little kittens—gray and white, 
And full of antics gay, 
Chasing each other out of sight, 
Teasing their mother, 
Huffing each other ; 
Showing a kittenish wild delight 
In mischief as well as play. 


it 


i 


ty, 


A great black dog—a puppy in age, 
With roguish, handsome eyes, 

Watching the kits with dignity sag>; 
Bounding away 
To join in their play, 

Putting his mother, Spot, into a ragzo 
With his doggish enterprise. 


A lamb, too big for a household pet, 
Running beside the gate, 
Too young for the honours of sheephood yet-- 
Ah, he does not care 
For the whole flock there 
In the meadows green enough to forget 
Lis earlier lost estate, 


Canaries hang on the swaying tree, 
Filling the air with song, 

Watching the blue-birds wild and free, 
And ‘‘ making believe ” 
That they do not grieve 

For the loss of their own sweet liberty, 
Or see the pitiless wrong. 


White rabbits adown the garden walk 
Are nibbling the parsley green ; 
Unheeding Miss Moliie’s reproving talk 
(She says they are thieves, 
That they spoil the young leaves), 
But pull away at the juiciest stalk, 
And strip it perfectly clean. 


Miss Mollie herself is a blue-eyed sprite, 
Just seven years old to-morrow, 

A fair sweet child to our partial sight. 
God keep our Mollie 
From sin and folly, 

Shield her from care and early blight, 
From eyery earthly sorrow! 





~~ A ROMAN PICTURE. 
GOA TALY is often thought of by our young 

A , friends as a land of sunny skies and 

when viewed from a distance than when 

we are nearer them. Under the plea- 
sant, joyous skies of Italy there is plenty of hard 
work to be done, and there is a great deal of 
misery and wretchedness in many parts. 

The neighbourhood of Rome—which has so long 
been Italy’s chief city—is remarkable for being 
about the worst portion of all Italy, as regards the 
state of the people and the unwholesome character 
of the climate at certain periods of the year. A 
great portion of the soil is entirely uncultivated, and 
much labour is required to clear enough ground for 
a house and garden. The hot sunshine, which makes 
it so pleasant for the fine ladies and gentlemen 


who sit beneath the cool shade of the verandah, 
makes the labour very heavy for the poorer 


vineyards, where there is nothing but 
_— and merry-making. No doubt 

taly is a very delightful place; but 
then many things are yery much nicer 





people who haye to be out in the open air hard 
at work. 

The illustration which our young friends will find 
| on the opposite page represents one of those work- 
ing men who labour in the wild wastes near Rome. 
| In the cool morning he goes out merry and sing- 
| ing to his work, and his labour goes on briskly till 
| the heat of the day ; and then, when the sun blazes 
down fiercely, he finds it hard enough to keep on 
diligently at his work. He is one of those men 
who work at clearing the uncultivated ground, so 
as to get a space where he can build a cottage and 
plant his potatoes and his vine-tree. He does not 
work selfishly ; he is anxious to have a home and 
shelter of their own for his wife and dear little 
child, who often go to meet him on his return home 
in the cool evening. How happy the little child is 
to see his father, although he has a big, coarse, 
dark-looking face. It is stretching out its little 
hands, wanting to get the bunch of grapes which 





the father is bringing home for their evoning meal; 
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and you see, while the father is holding the bunch 
of grapes behind him away from the little child’s | 
hands, they are in great danger of being eaten by | 
the pet goat, who is following the party. I dare say | 
the papa forgets all the weariness of his day’s work 
when he is again home with his wife and chil. 
How much does it not lie in the power of little 
children to make. a home happy or miserable for 
their parents! When a father comes home from a 
day’s hard work, and sees cross-looking little faces 
all around, he is almost inclined to wish himself 
away still at his business; but if he meets a 
bright, merry, laughing little child, ranning out to 
meet him, and looking as happy and ple as our 
little Roman boy in the picture, he forgets all his 
hard work, and he always thinks of heme a6 the 
merriest, happiest place on earth, There is quite 
enough disappointment and anpoyance jin the rough, 
busy world for eyery one. Ifome should be the 
vlace where there is a rest from such trouble. 
Vhether or not a father can look forward to his 
home as such, rests entirely with those who can 
make that a happy or a miserable home, Oh! if 
young people would only remember all this, and 
give up their quarrelling and fighting when they 
hear their papa’s step on the doorway ! 

We hope, however, a great many of our little 
friends are ag pleased to meet their papa on his 
return home eyery eyening as this little boy seems 
to be, and we are sure their papa yalues his little 
one’s love just as much as docs the Roman labourer 
of whom we have been speaking. 





* HONOUR THY FATUER AND MOTHER.” 
A SFORY FOR CHILDREY, 


FEW weekg ago, one bright sunny 
Sunday morning, a minister was sent 
for, to go and see a young man whe 
was in great distress. He went im- 
mediately with the messenger, down 
one street after another, till th 

reached the gaol, ‘They entered the yard, the 
keeper unbglted the great iron door, and admitted 
them to the y-looking building; then he 
unlocked another smaller door, which, as soon ag 
the minister was admitted, swung heayily back on 
its iron hinges, and the great bolt sprang to its 
place in the rouge stone wall, 

Within this little cell was a youn ap- 
parently not more than tawen' The 
minister expressed surprise nding so young a 
peace in such a place, when he replied, ‘1 haye 

een listening to the church bells thig morning, 
and it seems but a little while since I was an inno- 

If Thad eon 


€ 


& man, 
ears of age, 


cent, happy Sunday-seheol scholar, 
tinued to attend there, J neyer should haye 
this place. But I told mother a lie. One 
morning a companion came mj me to go fishing. 
Mother heard him ask me, and égld me to go 
Sunday-school; but I deceived her, and went with 
this friend. It was the first time I ever deccived 
ker—oh, that it had been the last! 

‘‘Sunday after Sunday I still deceived her, until 
I had learned to be so wicked I had no more love 
for Sunday-school, and but little for her. 

‘My father was dead, and I did not want to be 





governed by anybody. 


‘Oh, my wretched, hard heart! that could ever 
have been willing to leave that gentle mother, 
whose prayers secm ringing in my ears eyen now, 
and I seem to see her tearful eyes as she beggtd 
me to forsake my evil companions, and listen to 
her wishes and her counsels. But I went on, 
until in a moment of rage, under the influence of 
drink, {£ eommitted the crime which brought mo 
here. My poor mother’s heart I had broken, and 
she died, sorrowing for her wicked, erring son. 
Go to Sunday-school scholars, and tell them a 
yoice from the gaol warns them to obey their 
parents,” 

Now we wish opr little friends just to think over 
the faults which led to this young man’s misfor- 
tunes. 

The first commandment that he broke was that 
which says, ‘‘ Honour thy father:and mother.” 
Phis is a command which seems particularly made 
foxy ehildren; for as soon as they can tell right 
from wrong, they can learn to obey. It is a duty 
to Ged, for he has given you your kind parents to 
wateh oyer and take care of you, and he it is who 
eommands you to obey them, and if you love him 
res will gladly do what is well-pleasing to 

im, 

Then, it is your duty to your parents, to reward 
all their love by obeying them in all things. You 
neyer can know the care and anxiety they have 
felt for you. How they watched your cradle when 
you were a helpless baby; how your mother, night 
after night, bent over your pillow, herself worn out 
by your fretful cries. Then, as you grow older, 
with what tenderness does she wateh your childish 
pleasures and desires |—how your kind father pro- 
vides for every want! And when you begin to 
show that you have a wicked heart, an angry 
temper, and a disobedient will, what. pain you in- 
flict upon those loving hearts! 

When at night you are quietly sleeping, you 
little know how many anxious sighs are breathed 
for you; how many tears of sorrow when you haye 
done wrong; how many prayers go up from your 
bedside, that your sins may forgiven, and that 
you_may be a Christian cliid, and grow up te be 
good and useful. 

To be obedient, ig to have respect to all tho 
wishes of your parents, to honour them not merely 
from fear of punishment, but to be a loving, true- 
heared child, yielding a ready and cheerful obo- 

nce, 

Children sometimes think it is hard they must 
submit and cannot do as they wish; but they 
forget that unless they learn to obey their parents, 
they cannot obey God; unless in childhood we 
learn to yield perfect obedience, it will be hardor 
et in later years to giye our unrestrained wills to 
God, who always claims our best services. 





SCRIPPURAL ACROSTICS.—No. if, 
A NATURALIST. 


. One who assisted in slaying his father. 

. Aslave who ran away from his master, 

. The ancient name of Bethel, 

. A giant. 

. A disciple with whom St. Paul lodged at Jcrusalom, 
. The first judge of Israel. 

. A name given to the brazen serpent, 
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THE SABBATHS OF THE YEAR. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


“Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.”—Prov. iii. 17. 


(GRU, follow peace and holiness, 
‘0 And like a gentle stream, 


“{) Your lives shall flow in pleasantness, 
Through mist and sunny gleam. 


Follow ye in the pastures fair, 
Where Christ the Shepherd roves, 

The Saviour kindly walks before 
The children whom he loves. 


And if upon the great life-way, 
Of Jesus you lose sight, 

Take it for granted, little ones, 
That all things are not right. 


If prayer grow cold, and happy thoughts 
Of Christ, your Saviour, cease, 

Life’s journey hath no pleasantness, 
No holy paths of peace. 





Dear children, daily ask your God, 
As Comforter and Friend, 

To go before you on the way, 
Even unto the end. 





SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


- To whom, for ministers, did Ezra send ? 

Whose king did Joshua from a tree suspend ? 

What woman's hand was promised for a snare ? 

Whose son did presents unto David bear ? 

What royal youth in Egypt refuge sought? 

Who Jeremiah from his dungeon brought ? 

What man in Jezreel fought the Midianites ? 

What chief took Debir for the Israelites ? 

. Who hid a hundred prophets in a cave? 

. What prophetess to Barak counsel gave ? 

. A mighty captain by a woman slain, 

. A man who killed his king, that he might reign. 

. Who saved Israel from Eglon’s hand? 

. Who went with Gideon by the Lord's command? 

. What counsellor by counsel led astray ? 

. Who raised the dead, though dead himself he lay? 

. What ancient town by Asshur’s hand was built ? 

. Who, to please Saul, shrunk rot from deepest 
guilt? 

As the good shepherd tends his flock with care? 
And ever watches, each want to supply ; 

So God, with deepest love, his flock surveys, 
And ever guards them with his watchful cye, 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GREAT HARVEST FIELD. 


BY THE REY. W. PAKENHAM WALSH, M.A. 


THE MISSIONARY MAP. 


,ACE a map of the world be- 
fore a number of specta- 
tors, and what a diversity 
of impressions will be pro- 
duced by it. The geo- 
grapher, viewing it from 
his own stand-point, will 
be mainly occupied by the 

form and position of its coasts and con- 
tinents, and the influences of its soils 
and climates; the merchant’s mind will 
connect its capitals and harbours with 
the interests of his favourite commerce ; 
the politician will take in at a glance 
the relation of its kingdoms to each 
other in their government and history ; 
and every individual that gazes on it 
will have reflections awakened within 
him corresponding to his peculiar sentiments and 
pursuits, 

But above and distinct from all these impressions, 
there is one that will force itself upon the mind of 
the Christian. He sees more in connection with 
that map than the concerns of time, or the tran- 
sitory interests of the present life. He views the 
world as a fallen and yet as a redeemed world. 
He remembers what sin has made it, and he 
reflects what grace is pledged to accomplish for 
it. As he gazes on those dark shadows which 





superstition, and idolatry, and sin have spread 
over the face of the earth, he is ready to weep for 
its degradation. As he ponders on the scenes 
which, 1,800 years ago, were enacted on its sur- 
face, and remembers how the Son of God lived and 
died amongst its inhabitants, he is filled with 
gratitude and hope. To him it is God’s world, 
after all: his because he made it; his because he 
redeemed it; his because the kingdoms of this 
world are to become “the kingdoms of our God 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever.” 
What new and solemn interest is thrown around 
the map of the world by thoughts like these! It 
does not cease to be a map for the politician, the 
merchant, or the geographer ; but to each of these, 
if he be a Christian, it becomes a missionary map, 
replete with the deepest meaning, and invested 
with the profoundest consequences. The black 
shades that indicate the realms of heathenism 
remind him that ‘‘ the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty;” the brighter 
spots that sparkle here and there, like stars in the 
midnight sky, assure him that the light of the 
Gospel is penetrating into these regions of death ; 
whilst here and there the glow of advancing 
truth has spread its diffusive brightness and hap- 
piness around, giving cause of thankfulness for 
the past, and ground of encouragement for the 
future. 

It is in this missionary aspect that we intend to 
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consider the map of the world, spreading it out 
before us, in all its chequered light and darkness, 
so that our readers may be able to realise more 
distinctly both the intensity of man’s. spiritual 
necessities and the marvellous adaptation of the 
Gospel of grace to meet all his requirements. We 
shall pass in review before us the extent, the cha- 
racter, and the consequences of idolatry and super- 
stition, We shall sketch the signal triumphs of the 
cross of Christ in the midst of barbarous and savage 
tribes. We shall follow the devoted missionary in 
his conflicts and successes, and glean many a} 
fruitful sheaf from the great harvest field, where | 
he has been labouring for God. It is a review | 
calculated to deepen our convictions in the truth and 
power of the Gospel of Christ, throwing, as it does, 
fresh evidence around its character and claims. It 
is a study intended to excite us to more earnest 
and prayerful effort, that God’s ‘‘ ways may be 
known upon earth, his saying health amongst all 
nations.” 

Let us endeavour, at the outset, to realise the 
vast extent of heathenism. When we are told that 
the world contains some $00,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and that some 500,000,000 of them are sunk in 
paganism, the bare statement is appalling; and 
yet we doubt whether any arithmetical statement 
of this kind conveys a very definite idea to the 
mind. It requires to be illustrated in order to be 
adequately comprehended. Let us imagine a town 
with 9,000 inhabitants, and suppose 5,000 of them 
to be heathen; then out of every nine people we 
met in the streets, five would be pagans, ignorant 
of the true God, and sunk in the grossest spiritual 
darkness. What a sad picture such a town would 
present to any Christian mind! But let us re- 
member that we have to transfer not only this 

roportion to the case of the world’s inhabitants, 
but that we must suppose 100,000 towns similarly 
circumstanced, and that we have to visit them all 
in succession, and meet the same sad history in the 
streets of each; five out of every nine immortal 
souls who cross our path ignorant of the true God, 
and worshipping idols which their own hands have 
made, passing on to eternity at the rate of nearly 
50,000 every day, without one ray of hope, and 
destitute of one spark of heavenly light! 

Or let us take another illustration. China is 
said to contain some 360,000,000 of idolaters; that 
is, nearly 1,000,000 for every day in the year. Let 
us imagine that the whole population marched by 
us in a yast procession, at the rate of six persons 
in every minute; it would take about 115 years 
before the entire nation had passed by. Or, to put 
the same idea in another shape, suppose we were to 
count them one by one, at the rate of 100 
a minute, and occupied ourselves in this way for 
twelve hours a day; it would take about thirteen 
years before we had counted the whole! And, 
after all, this would be only a part of heathenism ; 
you have to add the 150,000,000 of India, the 
countless hordes of Central Asia, the untold mul- 
titudes of Africa, the tribes and families scattered 
far and wide in their ignorance and degradation 
over the face of the earth. 

But if there be something so dreadful in the ex- 
tent of heathendom, what shall we say concernin 
the condition of its unhappy votaries? How shal 
we describe the evils, social, moral, and spiritual, | 
which such a state entails? ‘The worship of images 








which their own hands haye made is the least 
portion of the abominations of the heathen. Tho 
ignorance of God, and the alienation from him, 
which idolatry involves, lie at the root of the evil, 
and find their terrible expression in countless forms 
of cruelty and sin. When we find that the deities 
worshipped by the heathen are the incarnations of 
every imaginable vice, it is no marvel that the 
worshippers should be so also, The Psalmist has 
said concerning idols, that ‘‘ they who make them 
are like unto them;” and all we know of the 
heathen confirms the statement. 

Krishna, for example, is ropresented in their 


| sacred books as a thief and a liar, and extolled for 


the dexterity with which he stole and cheated: can 
we wonder that the worshippers of Krishna should 
be false and dishonest? Kali is described as de- 
lighting in human blood, and painted with a neck- 
lace of human skulls around her neck: need we be 
surprised if her wretched yotaries are sanguinary 
and cruel? The history of idolatry is one long 
catalogue of cruelties and crimes; it is the record 
of obliterated affections, seared consciences, and 
relentless hearts. 

If we turn to China, where (to use the expression 
of one of their countrymen) “there are more gods 
than there are people,” we find infanticide prevail- 
ing to such a fearful extent, that in Pekin alone tho 
nwinber of infants exposed to perish amounts to four 
thousand every year! If we look to Africa, we find 
the blood of human sacrifices flowing in such copious 
streams, that, as in a recent instance at Dahomey, 
the king can sail his canoe in the ensanguined tide. 
Far away behind the palm-groves of the Pacific 
rises the smoke of the cannibal festival; and even 
in India, notwithstanding its favourable position 
under British influence, the Gond children are fat- 
tened for the slaughter, and their blood is sprinkled 
on the fields, in the hope of securing an abundant 
harvest. And there are darker scenes behind, too 
impure and horrible to be disclosed; a veil must 
be dropped over their abominations, ‘for it is a 
shame even to speak of those things which are done 
of them in secret.” 

And all these outrages upon humanity and 
decency are sanctioned and consecrated by what its 
wretched victims call “religion.” Nay, they form 
the most solemn and exalted rites of their worship. 
Of a God of love they have never heard, and in 
their present state can form no conception. Gods of 
cruelty, and lust, and vengeance—these are their 
chosen deities; and to appease, sometimes to cheat 
and outwit them, is the object of their lives. 

Such is heathenism without the Gospel. Such is 
the sad condition of those teeming millions of im- 
mortal beings, made by the same hand, and of the 
same blood, as ourselves; capable, as well as we, of 
being taught the way of holiness and life, and 
reaching the joys and happiness of heaven. Surely 
there is enough in this miserable history to waken 
our sympathy and stir us up to labour for their 
enlightenment, even if the last words of Christ 
were not ringing so urgently in our ears, and 
commanding us to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

The: Gospel is God’s grand remedy for a ruined 
world, and nothing but the Gospel can regene- 
rate mankind. It is the tree of life ‘‘ whose 


| leaves are for the healing of the nations,” and it 


has proyed its virtue by tho transformations it has 
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wrought. Our own land presents a striking illus- | the harvest, that he would send forth labourers 


tration of a country onee savage and idolatrous, 
but raised by missionary efforts to the highest 
pinnacle of religion and civilisation. Were it not for 
the evangelists of former days who reached Britain 
from afar, and carried to its barbarous shores the 
torch of truth, we might to this very day be lying, 
like our pagan ancestors, in darkness and the 
shadow of death. But even within the memory of 
lying men, whole tribes and countries have been 
won from the depths of heathen degradation to the 
light and liberty of the Christian life. Greenland, 
once colder and more sterile than its own ice and 
snow, has thawed, and warmed, and borne fruit 
beneath the beams of the Sun of righteousness. 
Sierra Leone, which at the close of the last century 
re-echoed to the din of the war-gong and the clank 
of the slaye-chain, now echoes to the voice of peace- 
ful industry, and the sound of ‘‘ the church-going 
bell.” The isles of the Pacific, once rank and 
poisonous with the worst weeds of heathenism, now 
rest like fair lilies on the deep, exhaling the fra- 
grance of every Christian grace. Where, fifty years 
ago, ascended the smoke of the suttee, and the 
screams of devil-worshippers, amidst the palmyra 
trees of South India, there rise to heayen the spires 
of village churches, and the hymns of Christian 
congregations. The tent of the Arab, the kraal of 
the Hottentot, the wigwam of the Red Indian, have 
all borne testimony to the omnipotent power of the 
Gospel of Christ. 
“His sov’reign mercy has transform’d 
Their cruelty to love ; 
Softened the tiger to a lamb, 
The vulture to a dove.” 

These are at once the fruit of missionary exertion 
and our encouragements to pursue it. If we had 
no such successes to point to, it would be no less 
our duty to persevere; but with such evident 
tokens of blessing and success, we should be 
doubly guilty if we held back from this great 
work. It was the great Husbandman himself who 
said, “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few; pray yo thorefore the Lord of 
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| into his harvest.” We need more life and light in 
the Church at home, in order to accomplish this 
mission of love to the heathen abroad; we need ‘to 
have our sympathies stirred up on behalf of those 
who are destitute of the spiritual blessings which 
we onjoy; and one design of these papers is te 
give such information as may deepen those sym- 
pathies where they already exist, and to produce 
them where they do not, 

It might seema hopeless task to reach the vast 
multitudes of whom we have been speaking; but 
the unerring Word has said that ‘‘ the Gospel shall 
first be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations,” and we only need a larger supply of 
grace to enable us to accomplish it. If there were 
as many lamps to bo lighted as there are heathens 
to be instructed, and we kindled them at the rate 
of one every minute, it would take more than 
1,000 years before our task was done; but if each 
lamp, as soon as it was lighted, had power to light 
five other lamps within a minute, how long would 
it occupy before those millions of lamps were all 
lighted? Our readers will scarcely believe our 
reply until they verify it by calculation. Only 
fifteen minutes! 

And if Christians were light-givors as well as 
light-receivers; if they endeavoured earnestly and 
prayerfully to communicate the blessings which 
they have received, how much more rapidly the 
work of missions would proceed, and how soon, 
with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, might the 
great work be done! 

“*Speed Thou the work, Redeemer of the world, 

Till the long miseries of mankind shall cease, 
Where’er the red-cross banner is unfurl’d, 
There let it carry light, and joy, and peace. 
Did not the angels that announced thy birth 
Proclaim it with the sound of peace on earth? 
Bless Thou this happy island, that the stream 
Of mercy far and wide from hence may flow ; 
“Bless it, that so thy saving mercy’s beam, 
Reflected hence o’er all the world, may glow. 
Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, O Lord, 
And be thy holy name through all the world ador’d.” 





Vee 


THE END. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE NEW HOME, 


HLERBD was a look of unwonted joy 
and triumph in old Becky’s honest 


face when she perceived her mis- | 


tress and little Freddy. 
Her eyes were bright, her cheeks 
were flushed, and her hands trem- 


It was a quaint old house before which the cart 
| (that had preceded them) stopped, and something in its 
| exterior reminded Mrs. Moore of Shakespeare’s abode at 
| Stratford-upon-Avon. 
| It was large and low, with several gables and latticed 
windows ; but they looked very pleasant, for they were 
| shaded by white muslin blinds, and filled with beautiful 
' geraniums, 
| Becky pushed open the street door, and showed the 


bled as she seized on the carpet-bag way up a narrow, ladder-like flight of stairs into two 

and shawls, and conveyed them to | large, low rooms, the one looking on thestreet, the other 

a cart which her cousin had lent on the wild and beautiful country. An exclamation of 

to carry Mrs. Moore’s luggage to | surprise and gratitude escaped Mrs. Moore when she 

her new lodgings. : saw all poor Becky had done to make the sitting-room as 

As the weather still continued very fine, and their | much like her own boudoir at Beech Park as possible. 
new abode was not very far off, Mrs. Moore agreed to | Mrs. Moore understood now why Becky had been so 
Becky’s proposal thit they should walk to their new | determined to take the bulk of the luggage with her; 
home, | but of her own savings the faithful creature had pur- 
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chased a carpet and a table cover, of a colour and pattern 
similar to those in her mistress’ boudoir at Beech Park. On 
the table were set out all the objects she was accustomed 
to see there—her desk, her drawing-box, her favourite 
books, and many other knickknacks. The flower vases 
she always had on her table were filled with roses and 
myrtles, which Becky had brought with her from the old 
home, Her easel stood in one corner of the room and 
her work-table in the other; and wherever she turned, 
some familiar object met her view. 

The walls were hung with her drawings and her hus- 
band’s etchings; and even the bedroom bore a humble 
resemblance, in the arrangement and pattern of the 
furniture, the setting out of the toilet-table, and the 
draping of the looking-glass, to that of her room at 
her old home. 

Mrs. Moore thanked Becky with tears and smiles, 
for words would not come at will; when she tried 
to speak, contending emotions seemed to choke her 
utterance. 

Freddy was delighted with his new home, and tho- 
roughly enjoyed the neat little repast that Becky had 
prepared, After dinner, Freddy and Becky went out for 
a walk, and Mrs. Moore was left, by her own desire, to 
rest herself after her journey: at least, that was the ex- 
cuse she gave for her wish to be alone to think over the 
change in her lot, to ponder on the future, and to decide 
on the measures to be pursued by her in order to earn 
wherewith to maintain herself, Freddy, and Becky, in 
their humble but pretty and pleasant home. Mrs, 
Moore inclined to try, in the first instance, what she 
could make by her great and highly-cultivated talent 
for painting in oils. In walking from the station, she 
had passed two large shops where oil paintings were ex- 
hibited for sale, and she resolved, the very next day, to 
set to work—take some views in the neighbourhood, 
finish them as highly as possible, and send them by 
Becky to the dealers in question to dispose of. 

Having come to this determination, Eva felt less 
wretched and restless. She settled herself in the home 
which the faithful and devoted affection of Becky had 
made so agreeable to her taste, and by the time Freddy 
came back to tea, with a colour like a rose, Mrs. Moore 
had recovered her self-possession, and was able to praise 
and thank Becky as she deserved to be praised and 
thanked. Indeed, poor Eva felt that if she could but 
know that her husband was safe and well, she could 
make herself very happy in her humble abode, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SURPRISE, 


Mrs. Moore soon accustomed herself to her humble 
dwelling. She was naturally a person. of very simple 
tastes and economical habits, 

In her girlhood, as the only daughter and young 
housekeeper of an old officer, who had nothing but his 
half-pay for the maintenance of himself and his daughter, 
Eva had learnt betimes to deny herself, to manage, to 
contrive, and to make home more comfortable on a small 
income than less thoughtful and thrifty managers do 
on a large one. 

Captain Elton, who was the soul of honour and 
honesty too, had a horror of debt. He would not even 
allow of weekly bills : everything consumed in his family 
was paid for on delivery. 

From the time when she was ten years old, Eva had 
been trained to keep a day-book; therein she entered 
every article that was purchased, every farthing that was 
spent, and every event that occurred, 

These habits of order, precision, and regularity had 
been of great use to her as the mistress, first of Beech 
Cottazo, then of Beech Villa, and finally of Beech Park, 





where the same principles that had guided her in tho 
outlay of £150 a year were equally beneficial in the 
annual expenditure of thousands, 

Both as Miss Elton and as Mrs. Faulkner-Moore (the 
rich banker’s wife), Eva always contrived that the poor 
should have their share; when rich, she gave largely of 
her abundance, and her husband had such entire con- 
fidence in her Justice as well as her mercy, her prudence 
as well as her charity, that he gave her leave to draw 
upon him for any amount her bounty to the needy might 
require. She was, indeed, in her affluence, that “ cheer- 
ful giver” whom God loveth; but she never was a care- 
less giver. 

It is easy enough for the rich to be indiscriminately 
lavish of money; it is pleasant to give, pleasant to be 
praised, pleasant to be thanked ; but Eva knew well, not 
ouly how to give to the poor and the deserving, but how to 
refuse to the idle and the worthless, She gave, not only 
money, but time, thought, labour; there was no want 
which she did not relieve, judiciously as well as ten- 
derly, when, as the lady of Beech Park, she had it in 
her power to found almshouses—which she called, in 
honour of her husband, “'The Faulkner Almshouses ”’— 
and clothing-clubs, and infant-schools, and every insti- 
tution that could supply the want, and, at the same time, 
spare the self-respect of the needy. 

Of all the luxuries which she had once enjoyed, none 
was very much regretted by Eva, save that of doing good, 
of providing for the orphan, of causing the widow’s heart 
to leap for joy. At present, and during the first few 
weeks of her stay at Evertown, and while she was living, 
sorely against her will, on the small capital which the sale 
of her handsome wardrobe had realised, Eva could not 
do much for those even more destitute than herselt’; 
but she did a little as winter (a winter prematurely cold 
and severe) came on. She and Becky made some ex- 
cellent soup for the poor, and knitted warm woollen 
stockings and jerseys for the old labourers no longer 
deemed worthy of their hire. 

Meanwhile, Freddy, who had inherited all his mother’s 
delight in relieving want, fed the bright-eyed, red- 
breasted robins, who soon alighted regularly on the 
ledge of the old-fashioned window, and eyed him with 
their round brown eyes, and filled his little heart with 
the sweet consciousness that he too had fed the hungry, 
and that the crumbs he had spared the dear robins from 
his own roll had made his own breakfast all the sweeter ; 
in short, he realised the prophecy of the poet, “ He’d got 
a blessing wi’ the love, and never miss’t.” 

It was about a week after the arrival of Mrs, Moore 
and her son at Evertown, that a little incident occurreil 
which showed how much refinement of sentiment and 
delicacy of tenderness were concealed under the some- 
what stern and rude exterior of old Becky. 

Mrs, Moore had remarked that, in spite of the judi- 
cious and tasteful manner in which some of her water- 
colour paintings and her husband’s etchings were hung 
round the room, the place of honour over the mantel- 
piece in the sitting-room was vacant. It was the spot 
generally made in England to minister to vanity, for 
a looking-glass is usually fixed in that place. Freddy, 
whose quick young eyes nothing escaped, had been very 
anxious to know from Becky why that space alone was 
vacant. His mamma’s best pictures, her oil paintings, 
he well knew had been boldly seized upon by the auc- 
tioneer, announced as by such and such masters, and as 
such inserted in the catalogue; but the drawings and 
etchings in her own boudoir had been left at her own 
disposal, and Freddy could not understand why one of 
the largest and best framed of them was not placed over 
the mantelpiece. 

It did not escape Freddy that there was something 
very evasive and mysterious in old Becky’s way of 


| replying to his questions, 
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He was very quick, and he knew Becky so well that 
he felt sure there was some secret reason for her 
leaving the post of honour unfilled. 

At length Freddy imagined that he had discovered 
Becky’s secret, 

One day, her cousin, the proprietor of the house, a 
quaint old Methodist, came up, when there was no one 
in the room but Freddy, with a couple of new-laid eggs 
as a present for Mrs. Moore. He glanced approvingly 
round the room, which he said looked very tasty, and fit 
for the Queen herself, all but the mantelpiece, and he 
supposed Becky was just waiting till she could get a tidy 
glass cheap, to put it up there. 

Freddy felt quite certain old Ben Blore was right, and 
he even hinted to Begky and to his mother how nice a 
glass would make the mantelpiece look. 

Mrs. Moore, who never, even in her beautiful girl- 
hood, had been vain, had felt since the great and 
mournful vicissitudes of her life, and above all, her 
husband’s unexplained absence, so little interest in 
her personal appearance, that she preferred a blank to 
the reflection of her own pale and anxious face and 
sad eyes, often red from tears and sleepless nights, caused 
by fears for him. 

She therefore listened with a very absent air and 
divided attention to Freddy’s innendoes about a 
chimney-glass, 

Becky only said, very gravely, that “time would 
show,” and that “ Rome was not built in a day.” 

The mystery, however, was explained at last. 

Very early one morning Freddy and his mamma, 
before they were up, heard some very loud knocking in 
the adjoining apartment (the sitting-room). 

Freddy felt certain that Becky was having a glass 
put up over the mantelpiece. He hinted this very 
delicately, as he thought, to his mamma; but she, to 
whom such an ornament would have been very un- 
welcome, understanding him at once, merely said, 
“Well, Freddy, I hope not.” 

he noise ceased. 

Freddy had another nap, and Mrs. Moore (as it was 
still very early) tried to follow his example; but she 
could not sleep—she could only think of her beloved, 
and inwardly pray for him. : 

A great critic has said that “it is in the morning 
that the churchyard of memory gives up its dead ;” 
and certainly the absent and the departed do seem to 
haunt our pillows at the early dawn, Our waking 
dreams are those that come to us in sleep, when grey 
light contends with the darkness of our lonely chamber, 
full of “the absent,and the dead,” whom we pine to 
see again. And on this morning in particular, Mrs. 
Moore, between sleeping and waking, fancied she saw 
the one loved face, and heard the one loved voice, and 
yearned, with all the fever of vain longing, for the 
presence of the lover of her youth, the husband of her 
choice. 

“T must not give way to this enervating luxury of 
woe,” she said to herself; “ and least of all to-day, when 
I have quite resolved to take the first painful, perplex- 
ing, but all-important step towards earning something 
—to-day, when I had determined to rouse myself to 
make an effort to get some pupils, or at least an engage- 
ment to copy a picture, or in some way to commence 
making an income sufficient for our humble mode of 
life.” 

She rose and dressed herself, and was just ready to 
leave her room when Freddy woke. 

The sweet child was all rosy with bright and happy 
dreams of papa’s return. 

Mrs. Moore helped him to dress himself; but Freddy 
required very little assistance—he was a manly, inde- 
pendent little fellow. 

Me said his morning prayer at his mother’s knee, and 


dwelt fervently on his “ dear, dear papa,” praying, with 
P earnest and childish iteration, for his safe return. 

As he did so, the wife’s tears fell thick and hot on the 
child’s bowed head, and were lost in the silken masses of 
golden hair. 

When he rose from his knees, they went—mother 
and child —hand-in-hand together into the sitting- 
room, 

There the first object that met their view was the 
full-length portrait, in oil, of Eva’s husband, in his uni- 
form as a lieutenant in the Guards ; the very picture 
which, at Beech Park, occupied the place of honour 
in the dining-hall, and which had given rise to that 
bitter annotation in the catalogue, which Eva, through 
her tears, had recognised as Mr, Paisley Simpkin’s 
return for her husband’s kindness. 

The likeness was so striking, and the gush of thrilling 
memories connected with that portrait so overflowing, 
that Mrs. Moore uttered a wild cry of surprise and joy, 
and the next moment fell back in a swoon, but tuckily 
into the strong and extended-arms of old Becky. 

Becky had been hidden up behind the window-curtain, 
to watch the effect of her grand surprise. 

It had been different to what she had expected; but 
then, she had not considered how much her poor mistress 
had been weakened and enervated of late, and how much 
- pain as well as pleasure was associated with that por- 

rait. 

“ What an old pig-headed blunderer I be, to be sure,” 
said Becky to herself. “There have I, ever since it 
come into my head to tell Gooden to outbid every one 
else for me, and to leave him the money to do it—so that 
missus might have that pictur to look at, and comfort 
her till master come back—been a-longing for this day, 
thinking that next to having master himself back, 
would be the having him in his pictur as large as life, 
and as like as two peas; and in the very uniform, too, 
he used to wear when he and Miss Eva (that was) kept 
company first, and he was quartered at Windsor, and 
used to come to our lodginzs there, and looking so noble, 
he seemed fit to be commander-in-chief; and now, 
instead of cheering her up, it’s lucky if 1 haven’t killed 
her outright.” 

As for Freddy, he no sooner beheld the portrait than 
he clapped his hands, and danced for joy; and while 
Becky was attending to his mother, whose swoon he had 
not perceived, he got a chair, and by its aid clambered 
up on to the broad, low, old-fashioned mantelpiece, and 
kissed his father’s feet, the only part of his portrait that 
Freddy’s rosy lips could reach. 

Mrs. Moore soon recovered, to share in Freddy’s 
delight at this addition to their home circle, and to 
thank Becky fervently for so delightful a surprise. 

Poor Becky then explained that she had empowered 
the gardener, Gooden, to bid for the portrait of Mr. 
Faulkner-Moore, and for this purpose had left in his 
hands not only the wages her lady had just paid her, 
but an old grey worsted stocking full of hoarded coins 
besides. 

*T dreamt papa was come,” said Freddy, “and there’s 
his dear picture ; so cheer up, my own mamma!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
REFERENCES REQUIRED, 


THREE months have glided by. 

In the little home at Evertown there are no-very im- 
portant changes. Still, a few almost imperceptible 
alterations might be traced (by those net holding daily 
intercourse with them) in Mrs. Moore and Freddy. 

On Mrs. Moore’s lovely Madonna face there appeared 
a more unvarying pallor, and a more settled sadness. 





Three months—made up of days of hope deferred and 
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nights of feverish dreams, or anxious watchfulness—had 
left their trace on the once smooth brow, 

Hope had withdrawn her light from those soft, violet 
eyes, and her roses from those cheeks and lips; but still 
Eva had struggled, as all Christians should do, against 
despair. 

She had made many efforts—very earnest and perse- 
vering ones, too—to obtain employment. 

By the advice of Ben Blore she had put several ad- 
vertisements for pupils in the Boertown Gazette and the 
County Chronicle. 

She had received several answers, and might have | 
obtained as many pupils as she could have undertaken | 
to teach ; but, aliliough the elegance of her letters, and | 
the dignified refinement of her manners, made those , 
who replied to her advertisements eager to secure her | 
services as a daily governess, or as a music, language, or | 
drawing mistress, when it came to the great question of | 
“ yeferences,” all was at an end, 

Of course no respectable mistress of a family and 
mother of daughters would or could appoint so young 
aud lovely a woman as Eva to the important oflice of 
cirectress of the studies and conduct of those great 
household treasures and precious gifts from heaven, her 
young daughters, without the most satisfactory refer- 
ences as to her former life and present position. 

And what references could poor Eva give? She who 
did not dare even to own herself as Mrs. Faulkner- 
Moore, and who had, in common prudence, dropped the 
name so dear to her heart, but so obnoxious to the 
public, and so notorious all over the world as that of a 
fraudulent and absconded bankrupt, who had beggared 
thousands of trusting clients, llow could she refer the 
cautious and inguiring mothers of families to any of her 
former friends or acquaintances ? 

The very grace, beauty, and elegance of Eva seemed 
suspicious (in the inquiring eyes of the anxious 
mammas), as associated with a new and unknown 
inhabitant of two rooms in an old-fashioned house in 
Quiet Street, in the most ancient part of Evertown. 

As the reader knows, Eva had parted with the richest 
and showiest dresses in her wardrobe—but everything 
she wore had an unmistakable style and richness about 
it, for Mr. Faulkner-Moore was almost hypercritical 
about his wife’s dress. To please his taste, and to 
come up to his standard in every part of her attire, had 
been to Eva a pleasurable duty. 

“She is a very elegant and accomplished person,’ 
said a Mrs. Martinet Sterne, the mother of four 
daughters, to her husband, after an interview with Mrs, 
Moore; “ but I do not think she will do.” 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Sterne. “Is she not up to 
the mark in modern languages, music, and drawitig ?” 

“Oh, L feel certain she is thoroughly competent to 
teach all she professes,” said Mrs. Martinet Sterne; 
“buat I find she lives in lodgingsin a quaint old house 
in Quiet Street, and actually has no references to give 
but to old Ben Blore, blacksmith, to whom the house 
belongs.” 

“On, that doesn’t look well, certainly,” said Mr. 
Martinet Sterne. “Still, old Ben Biore is a very 
honest, respectable man, of strict religious principles. 
I believe his family have lived in that quaint old 
house with the four gables for several centuries; and 
I know my dear old grandmother, who was herself at- 
tached to the same religious body as he is, thought very 
highly of the Blores.” 

“hat may be, Mr. Martinet Sterne,” the lady had 
replied; “ but however good old Blore may be, he is 
scarcely the sort of person to act as reference where 
a finishing governess for the Misses Martinet Sterne 
is converned. 








“Well, I don’t know that,” said the spouse; “ old | 
Ben Blore wouldn’t tell a lie or bear false witness for or | 


against his neighbours, to save his right hand from the 
fire; and in that he’s more to be depended on than many 
a fine lady, who will palm off on her friend some servant 
whom she wants to get rid of herself, and who lets 
caprice, expediency, and sometimes even revenge, 
prompt, what nothing but truth and justice ought to 
dictate —a servaut’s character.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, “if I wanted a servant’s cha- 
racter, I might be content with old Biore as a reference; 
but, in the case of a finishing daily governess, I cannot 
(much as I should like to engage Mrs, Moore) satisfy 
my consvience, as a mother, by a reference to him. 
Besides, you must know, my dear, that instead of 
appointing her to call on me, I stole a march upon her, 
and quite unexpectedly presented myself in Quiet 
Street. There I found my lady in a very elegant morn- 
ing dress, trimmed with real valenciennes—1 have none 
half as wide—superintending the education of a beauti- 
ful little boy, also very richly dressed; a very elegant, 
stylish child, and very well bred, too; for, the moment 
his mother motioned to him to leave the room, he rose, 
and bowing to me, obeyed. Long before our Jimmy 
would have done that! Well, I asked her whether she 
was a widow. She turned first crimson, then deadly pale, 
then burst into tears, and shook like an aspen leaf, and 
at last faltered ont— 

“No, madam! No! Heaven forbid! Oh, I hope 
not !’ 

“Ts your husband abroad ?’ I asked, much amazed. 

**T believe so,’ was her evasive reply. 

“© What references can you give?’ I asked, rather 
haughtily, for I own I thought all this very suspicious, 

“¢T have none but—— the proprietor of —— this 
house,’ she faltered. 

“ © JIow long have you been here ?? I asked. 

“ ¢ Rather more than four months,’ she replied. 

“*And where did you live before thut time?? I 
asked. 

“ She hesitated for some time, and then said— 

**T must beg you to excuse my answering that ques- 
tion ; there are reasons why I cannot doit. All I can 
say is, that I am a lady by birth and education; that I 
have never done anything to render me unworthy of 
your confidence, or that of any other mother; and that 
if you engage me to instruct your daughters, you engage 
one fully aware of the great and high responsibility of 
her office. More I cannot say, but that I will do my 
duty to the very utmost.’ 

“¢ But I should not do mine,’ I replied, rising, not a 
little vexed at the result of my visit, and the mystery 
which surrounded the fair incognita, and which she was 
determined I should not solve.” 

“Well, Mrs. Martinet Sterne,” said the husband, “ I 
don’t for a moment mean to question your judgment; 
and, of course, it’s always well to be on the safe side, 
particularly where the dear girls are concerned ; but I 
own if old Ben Blore had been willing to answer for his 
lodger's respectability, I should have been inclined to 
engage her as a daily governess. You know, my love, 
that is very different from taking a person into the 
house. However, I’m always an advocate for keeping ou 
the safe side.” 

“TI am quite aware, Mr. S.,” said the lady, sharply, 
“you're the advocate of every pretty woman.” 

“Not I, my dear,” said the husband; “like John 
Gilpin, I do admire of womankind but one, and you are 
she, my dearest dear, therefore it shall be done—or 
rather, she shall be done with, I mean.” 

“She shall be done with as a subject of conversation 
between us at once and for ever, Mr. §.,” said the 
lady, angrily. : 

“She shall, my dear,” replied the husband, whose 
* safe-side ” poy induced him at once to drop Mrs, 
Moore and the subject, 
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Similar was the result, although different the process, 
whenever Mrs. Moore’s advertisements were followed by 
a correspondence, a meeting, and the customary request 
for satisfactory references. 

After enduring a martyrdom, in the shape of investi- 
gation and disapprobation, poor Eva gave up in despair 
ail hope of adding to her fast-decreasing funds by giving 
lessons to young ladies, or trying to obtain employment 
as daily governess where there were daughters to be 
educated. 

This prospect completely shut out, Eva turned to one 
much more agreeable to her taste, but which was less 
likely to lead to a satisfactory result than the one she 
had resolutely turned from, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW. 

Becry had heard with intense indignation of the scru- 
tiny to which her poor mistress had been subjected, 
and the affronts she had been obliged to endure, in her 
efforts to obtain pupils. Becky inveighed against the 
sensible, but somewhat heartless and hard - hearted 
mothers of the young ladies who wanted Mrs. Moore’s 
instruction, as a stiff-necked generation, and entered 
heart and soul into Eva’s new plan for providing for the 
wants of the little household in Quiet Street, 

Becky was all the more sanguine about Eva's success, 
because she knew something of one of the principal 
picture dealers at Evertown. 

He was a correspondent of hers; a worthy man, who 
had risen in the world by. honest industry and a great 
taste for art. 

Becky’s parents and those of Old Nathaniel Neate had 
been cn an equality. 

Becky and Nat had been children of the same school ; 
and though Becky had remained in the humbler walks 
of life as a domestic servant, while Nat Neate had risen 
into opulence and eminence as a picture dealer, still the 
Christian principle and the spirit of brotherhood was too 
strong in old Nat Neate for him not to welcome as a 
sister the good old woman whom he had loved as one, in 
those early days so dear to the memory of the heart. 

Poor Eva’s hopes revived as Becky spoke of Nat 
Neate, and promised her mistress that her old friend. and 
echoolfellow of long ago would do all he could—and 
he could do a great deal, as she well knew—to put Eva 
in the way of making a livelihood by her pencil, 

* * * * é * « * 


Disappointment had already produced its customary 
effect, i causing Eva to distrust her own powers, and to 
underrate her own merits. 

She doubted now, where she would have felt sanguine 
before. 

Fear, rather than hope, was her heart’s prophet now, 

“When shall we go to your old friend’s house, 
Becky?” said Mrs. Moore. “ We may as well know 
the worst at once.” 

“T’m thinking,” said Becky, “it would better become 
Nat Neate, my old schoolmate, to call on my missus, 
than that my missus should humble herself to call on the 
likes of him—not but what he’s a good man, and one 
that has a gift of speech ; but, for all that, he was born 





the equal of your poor handmaiden, missus; and if 
we're to have any proud looks, it’s I would remind him 
of old times, and the days when we used to eat our bit 
of dinner that we brought in our satchels, in the cool 
old schoolroom at Evertown during play hours.” 

Becky managed so wéll that old Nat Neate, a quaint, 
precien, and rather finikin old fellow, waited on Mrs. 
Moore, and, after a long and silent scrutiny of all she 
had with her in the way of drawings and paintings, 
promised to lend her a picture te copy, and to do his 
best to dispose of it when it was done. 

“Nevertheless, madam,” he said, at parting, “ if you 
feel yourself equal to portrait painting in oil, that is the 
only very profitable branch of art in our somewhat be- 
nighted part of the world, I say benighted only with 
reference to art, madam; for in the one thing needful, 
my native town has no cause to hide her face or shrink 
from comparison with her more flourishing sisters of the 
county.” 

* | * « * . * e . 

Mrs. Moore was on the whole very much pleased with 
old Nat Neate, and comforted by his visit and the pros- 
pect of employment. 

He had not promised much, it is true~he had not 
expressed any admiration of her paintings, or any great 
confidence in her success ; but then, as Becky said, great 
talkers were not great doers, and Nat Neate was always 
better than his word. 

Comforted by this assurance, Mrs. Moore set to work 
as soon as old Nat Neate had sent her the picture he had 
promised her. It was a “Holy Family” by Murillo, 
an original, of great value, belonging, as she found by a 
plate on the frame, to Sir Gregory Greville, Bart., of 
Greville Hall. Itappeared that Sir Gregory was anxious 
to have a good copy of this chef d’auvre for a friend who 
greatly admired it ; and Mrs. Moore, while she trembled 
and grew pale at the name of Violet Vivian’s uncle, felt 
a sort of inward satisfaction in the hope of doing some- 
thing, however trifling and unknown, to please one. 
whom her husband had, however innocently, contributed 
to injure, in the wrong done to his poor little niece, 
Violet. 

« « « > * > * * 

One day when Mrs. Moore was hard at work at her 
copy of the “ Holy Family,” which was progressing to 
her satisfaction, Freddy rushed in in high glee—his eyes 
sparkling, and his cheeks tlushed—to tell his mother that 
Becky had said, if her mistress had no objection, she 
would take him with her to a “love feast,’ which she 
was going to atiend the following Sanday. Mrs. Moore, 
although herself strongly attached to the Established 
Church, was very willing that Freddy should go with 
his kind old nurse, her own true and faithful friend, to 
witness the love feast. Old Nat Neate was, of course, 
to attend; and as he had begun to take great notice 
of Freddy, and had encouraged him to try betimes to 
practise his pencil, by giving him some good elementary 
hints, and a few outline drawings to copy, Mrs. Moore 
was glad to give Freddy an opportunity of eultivating 
the kind old man’s favourable impressions of him. To 
the love foast, then, it was agreed that Freddy should 
go, and thither we shall invite the reader te follow him. 

(To be continued. ) 
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TUE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


variety is good for our physical system, so we 
believe that it is likewise good for our mental 
culture. In the nineteenth century we are rather self- 
opinionated. We are so very proud of the position we 
occupy in the annals of the world and of civilisation, 
that we are too forgetful often of the means whereby 
the freedom, the truth, and the countless blessings 
which we now enjoy were obtained. A little variety is, 
we say, good for us in this matter. It is well to lay 
aside for a few minutes, occasionally, our nineteenth 
century refinements, and live for a few minutes in 
thought with our rough, rugged, but withal brave and 
heroic ancestors, the fruits of whose many labours we 
now enjoy. 

The seventeenth century, to which our mind reverts 
as we read the charming volume before us,* is replete 
with historical reminiscences of the most touching and 
interesting kind. Men were terribly in earnest in those 
days. The scenes were ever changing, as monarchy 
and democracy were alternately in the ascendant. For 
a while the followers of Laud hold possession of all the 
property of the English Church; these are succeeded 
by the stern upholders of the Commonwealth; to be in 
their turn supplanted by the disciples of Divine right 
when the “Merrie Monarch” ascends the throne; and 
many of these, again—good men and true—have after- 
wards to abandon their livings rather than transfer their 
allegiance to the house of Hanover. Amid such varied 
vicissitudes of fortune, how many heroic qualities were 
developed! how many brave men showed forth to the 
world that Christian courage had not fallen off since the 
blood of martyrs ran red through the gullies of Smith- 
field, and the fires of persecution crackled around the 
stakes at Oxford ! 

It was in some such busy, stirring times that Joseph 
Alleine—no mean hero—lived. He entered Oxford when 
the Puritan leaders held sway within the time-honoured 
walls of that honoured university. One of the first sights 
he witnessed was the installation of Oliver Cromwell, asa 
doctor of laws. We wonder how the brave old Puritan, 
with his grim visage and his big jack boots, looked in 
the scarlet robe! It must have been a funny sight 
withal. The httle sketch we have of such scenes in 
this book is peculiarly interesting, especially as they 
are all connected in it with the life of William Alleine, 
to whom the Christian world owes no small debt of 
gratitude. How many thousands have read and profited 
by Alleine’s “Alarm to the Unconverted!” and yet how 
few know anything about the author! Yet his life is as 
interesting as his writings are deeply pious and thought- 
ful. It is not the biography of one man alone that we 
read when we strive to find what manner of man was any 
hero of that vigorous age. As we look in thought upon 
the erect figure of Alleine, with his countenance sprightly 
and serene, yet with.an indescribable look of purity and 
command, other well-known faces throng the canvas 
of our memory. There is Launcelot Addison, riding 
up with Alleine to Oxford, a man himself learned and 
diligent, but chiefly celebrated as the father of one 
Joseph Addison, who was destined to be a Secretary of 
State and author of some well-known Essays. <A Mr. 
Christopher Wren, too, is of the party who entered the 
university then, who, in years afterwards, built the 
mighty structure upon which his fame may safely rest. 
But who shall count up the list of honoured names of 
those who, in the wide fields of politics and religion, 
took part in the struggles of that active age? It is 
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* “ Joseph Alleine: his Companions and Times.” By Charles 
Stanford, Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 





pleasant, however, to think and talk of good men ; so let 
us try to call to memory a few of these. There was 
Richard Baxter, one of the best and truest of God’s 
servants; William Gough, a star amongst the Baptist 
communion, who always had a full chapel at Devizes, 
where he ministered; Obadiah Mills, M.A., who, though 
blind with years, was led by a friendly hand to his 
pulpit, whence he spoke the words of truth and sober- 
ness; George Herbert, a bard of divine inspiration, who 
loved royalty and episcopacy almost better than his own 
life; Mr. George Newton, the well-beloved minister 
of Taunton, who for a while was weak, and feeble, and 
doubting, but when he neared his latter days shone 
forth with a glorious light; John Norman, who preached 
through the barred windows of his prison the Gospel of 
free grace, and dicd full of Christian honour; and, to 
conclude our list with the best and noblest of them all, 
John Owen, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, who, in the 
early days of the Revolution, we meet, not as his later 


portraits— “The final remains 


Of sickness, care, and studious pains,” 


but in the prime of his vigour, his dark eyes full of keen 
fire, his raven black hair thrown back by the action of 
his quick, authoritative step, his frame still showing the 
spring and spirit, owing to which, a few years befure, 
“no man was more ready to pull a wherry on the Isis, 
or wrestle a fall, or heave a stone on the college meadows, 
or join a jolly crew of wild lads to go up on a moonlight 
eve into the belfry of Magdalene, and set the rich bells 
a-clanging till the spire rocked, wakening the night, 
and startling the old monastic quiet of the streets with 
the joyous outbreak and tintinnabulary exuberance of 
a double Bob Major.” Of all these men we have some- 
thing well and pleasingly told in this volume ; into the 
doings of the stirring times in which they all lived we 
get here a pleasant insight. The noble, manly, generous 
sentiment inculcated in this volume, and the pure, 
simple, yet, withal, vigorous style of the composition do 
credit alike to Mr. Stanford’s head and heart. 

Another volume is on our table,* like that of which 
we have been speaking, in respect of the purity of its 
style and the character of its composition, but very un- 
like in the quiet, retired, simple scenes to which it intro- 
duces us. Itis an interesting story ofa Swiss Protestant 
schoolmaster, named Peter Kaiser, not very remarkable 
for anything, except the smallness of his income, the 
great appetite of his children, and the quiet, unosten- 
tatious domesticity of his life—reminding us very much 
of a certain village schoolmaster to whom one Oliver 
Goldsmith has given immortality. 


THE last toast at a college dinner is generally, “ Our 
Noble Selves;” and so, having said so much about other 
publications during the last five weeks, we think it due 
to our subscribers to say a word concerning ourselves 
and them. First, a word of thanks to them for the 
vastly increasing support with which our labours have 
been met ; and we think that, when they glance at the 
contents of Part I.,they will admit that we have fulfilled 
our promise to provide matter suited to every class and 
age. Secondly, we have a word of suggestion. ‘Those 
who are themselves pleased with the QUIVER can do 
much to increase still more its circulation, by bringing 
it under the notice of their friends. We, on our part, 
promise that we shall leave nothing undone to render 
the Quiver still more deserving of their aetive support. 


* “The Joys and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster,” London: 


Wm. Allan and Co. 
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